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PREFACE. 



"Lanottagb," said Sheridan, "is the great instniment by which all th^ 
facalties of the mind are brought forward, moulded, and polished." He' 
who trarcls over our extensive country can easily observe that wherever 
the people have a limited and obscure knowledge of- language, there aU 
the other elements of civilization and refinement are in a correspondingly 
undeveloped state ; but that wherever a home is surrounded by the bean- 
tics of nature and art, there is also generally heard such language as 
reveals the presence of literature and the cultivation of thought aad 
sensibility. 

Language Is at once the most useful, powerful, delicate, and durable 
instrument wielded by man. It materializes thought, so as to make it 
tangible, permanent, and transmissible ; and it thus carries civilization into 
every nook and comer of the world. It receives the intellect, heart, and 
achievements of every generation ; and bears forward the responsible bur- 
den to be judged by every future generation. While the marble crumbles, 
and the canvas fades, an embodiment of great thoughts in glorious language 
hves through all time; renewing its youth, like the phcenix, with every cdi- 
tion from the printing-press, and, like the sun, spreading its light and be- 
neficence round the whole globe. 

But how many literary productions are more or less disfigured with 
inaccuracies of grammar; and what an injurious influence is often exerted 
on the language of the people, by the hasty and crude literature of the 
daily press I How often do men express their thoughts, even on important 
occasions, inaccurately, obscurely, ambiguously, or ridiculously ; and what 
a multitude of bickerings, lawsuits, and contentions arise from language 
misapplied or misunderstood ! It was the opinion of a late Attorney- 
General of the United States, that the people of this country pay at least 
twenty millions of dollars a year for the abuse of the English language io 
matters of contract and legislation alone. 

Till |he excellent treatise of Murray made its appearance, the study of 
English grammar had hardly become a branch of common-school educa- 
tion ; but since that time the importance of the science has been so far 
established in the convictions of the public, that grammar is now every- 
where one of the leading studies in common schools. Corresponding text- 
books have constantly increased, until we have a superabundance ; yet 
there is doubtless always room for an improved system in every science. 



Iv PBEFACE. 

Most readers prefer to ascertain the plan and contents of a book by 
simply taming over its leaves ; but the following features of this treatise 
aro some of those which the author has endeavored to make worthy of 
special notice : — 

1. The simple and scientific nature of the general plan, and the method- 
ical arrangement of matter throughout the book. 

2. The clearness, brevity, and uniformity of the definitions. 

. 3. Tl^e abundance and appropriateness of the illustrations and exercises. 

4. The careful development of every part in proportion to its impor- 
tance; so that the book is unusually symmetrical and comprehensive. 

5. The introduction of the historical element of our language ; and the 
careful regard for those laws which underlie the fabric of language, and 
make it what it is. 

6. The treatment of infinitives and participles. 

7. The Rules of Syntax, in regard to both meaning and brevity. 

8. The collection of idioms and other difficult constructions. 

9. The system of Analysis, and the progressive development- of sen- 
tences according to its principles. 

10. The classification of False Syntax ; and the lessening of so great a 
number of little rules, which are seldom learned and always soon forgotten. 

11. The critical remarks on syntax, punctuation, and capital letters. 

12. The superior mechanical execution of the work. 

The relative importance of the matter has been carefully distinguished 
by dificrcnt sizes of type ; and what is designed only for reading or refer- 
ence, has been placed at the end of each Part, or so distinguished from the 
portions to bo committed to memory as not to embarrass the learner or 
distract his attention. The pages to be studied make thus but a compara- 
tively small book. Yet for those pupils who may need a smaller or an 
introductory treatise, a book called " First Lessons in English Grammar," 
and made on the same plan as this work, has been expressly prepared. 
^ If any teacher wishes his pupils to *' analyze and parse " as soon as pos- 
sible, he can require them to commit the Rules of Syntax to memory, and 
he can then drill them, as they advance from the commencement of the 
book, on the sentences which begin page 241. 

Brevity has been constantly studied ; and great care has been taken to 
make this grammar as simple, progressive, and interesting as such^ book 
can bo made without injuring its scientific value. 

In closing this Preface, the author desires to express his grateful ao- 
knowled;;mcnt for valuable suggestions received from the Masters of the 
Boston Public Schools ; of whom he wonld especially mention Daniel C. 
Brown, Joshua Bates, and James A. Page, as the gentlemen to whom 
he is mostly indebted. 
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SYNOPSIS. 



Part I.^An Outline for Beginners. 

This Port shows the connection between thought and* language, and bow 
the latter is developed from a few great or fundamental ideas. It contains a 
familiar explanation of the chief ideas in grammar, which Is followed bj a 
series of exercises that show the general construction of sentences. 

Fw a mode of using Utese exercises, the teacher may consult Keri's ** First Lessons." 

Fart II. 'Words Uncombined. 

This Part begins with a presentation of the subject and its diyisions; it 
then treats of letters, elementary sounds, accent, pronunciation, syllables, 
spelling, and derivation, or it teaches what can be learned about words before 
they are combined in sentences. 

Fart III. — Words Grammatically Combined. 

This Part shows what we must leani about words in order to know how 
they should be put together to malce sentences. It treats of the parts of speech 
and their properties, the rules of syntax, and parsing \ or it shows into what 
classes we must divide words, and what jointings we must make, or by what 
ideas we must be governed, in order to put words rightly together in sentences. 

Fart IV. — Words Logically Combined. 

This Part supposes that the jointings and small combinations of words are 
already made; and that we are now ready to put the larger parts together so 
as to get sentences for all kinds of thoughts. It therefore treats of phrases 
and clauses, as well as of words; of subjects, predicates, modifiers, conneo- 
tives, simple sentences, complex sentences, and compound sentences. 

Fart v.— Words Improperly Combined. 

This Part treats of the errors which can arise under both the preceding 
Parts. It implies that there may be some excess, deficiency, wrong choosr 
ing, or improper arrangement, in regard to the words which are to show 
precisely what we mean. 

Fart VI. 'Ornament and FinislL. 

This Part supposes that we have already learned to express thoughts 
intelligibly and correctly, but that we now seek to express them in the most 
interesting and impressive manner; or it shows by what means thoughts are 
imparted to the l>e8t advantage. Hence it treats of figures, versification, 
utterance, and punctuation. 

Remarks. — | denotes separation. « is placed between equivalent expressions. 

A number placed over a word shows which Bale of Syntax should be applied to it. 

Vf means wrong: sentenoes beginning with this letter are to be corrected. 

What is to be committed to memory by the papil, is printed in lurg* type, or is distin« 
guished by being numbered with heavy black fltoires. 

The few technical or difficult words which we have been obliged to nse, the teacher 
sfaoold explain } or he should give out a number of them to the pupils firom time to time, 
and require them to team the meanings in some large dictionary. 
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A2T OUTLINE E-OIi BEG-INTTEIia. 

" I am oonTinced. that the method of t^achine: 
■Which approaches mont nearly to the method of 
in-T-estisation, ie incomparably the best; since, not 
content with servitis up a. few" barren and lii^leBS 
truths, it leads to the sialic on. 'which they cro'w." 

THOUGHT AND ITS EXPRESSION. 

!• We think, or have thoughts. 
2i We express our thouglits bj means of wordt. 
3i Words are either spoken or written. . 
4i The expressing of our thoughts by means of words, 
13 called language, or speech. 

5. Language is made to suit the world, and consists 
of many thousands of words ; but, hke trees or persons, 
they can all be divided into a small number of classes. 

6. To express our thoughts, we use nine classes of 
words, which are therefore called the Parts of Speech. 

7. The Pabts of Speech are JVbuns, Pronouns, Ar- 
ttdea, Adjectives, Verbs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjuno- 
tions, and Interjections. 

8. To tbesg nine classes of words belong eight chief 

1 A 



2 ENGLISH GBAMMAB. 

properties ; Gender^ Person, Ifumber, Case, Voice, Mood, 
Tense, and Comparison* 

9. These closes of words, and tlieir properties, are 
based mainly on the following ten things or ideas : 06- 
jects. Actions, Qualities, Sex, Number ^ Relation,* Man-- 
ner. Time, Place, and Degree. 

Let US now see by what natural process we shall get thoughts^ 
and then words to express them. 

Parts of Speech. 

NOUNS. 

When we look around us, we naturally first notice objects* 
The words John, Mary^ tree, house, street^ man, horse, apple, 
flower, rose, chair, desk, hook, paper, pencil, are, all of them, 
words that denote objects, and such words are called nouns, 

10* A Noun is a name. 

Tell what trees grow in the woods. What flowers grow in 
gardens? What animals are on farms? What things can 
boys eat ? What things do children play with ? What objects 
did you see this morning, on your way to school ? Who are 
your classmates ? What would you call the words you have 
mentioned ? 

You can generally tell whether a word is a noun or not^ by 
considering whether it denotes something that you can see, 
hear, taste, smell, or feel, or think of as being a person or 
thing. 

PRONOUNS. 

When objects are near to us, or already known by having 
been mentioned, we do not always use their names, bnt cer- 

* Considered here chiefly as applied to Case and Person. 



PARTS OF SPEECH, 8 

tain little words in stead of the names. If I say, ^William 
promised Mary that William would lend Mary William's 
grammar, that Mary might study the grammar," you can easily 
see that the sentence is clumsy and disagreeable, because I 
have repeated the words William, Mary, and grammar. But if I 
say, " William promised Mary that he would lend her his gram- 
mar, that ihe might study tV you notice that the sentence is 
much more simple and agreeable, because I have used the little 
words he, she, and it, for the nouns WiUiam, Mary, and gram* 
mar, in stead of repeating these nouns. Pronoun means for a 
noun ; and pronouns are so called because they are used for 
nouns, or in stead of nouns. 

lit A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun. 

The most common pronouns are I, my, myself, mine, me, we, 
our, ourselves, ours, us, you, your, yourself, yours, ye, thou, thy, 
thyself, thine, thee, he, his, him, himself, she, her, herself, hers, it, 
itself, its, they, theirs, them, themselves, who, whose, whom, which, 
and that. The easiest way in which you can generally dis- 
tinguish a pronoun from a noun, is to consider whether the 
word denotes an object, without being itself the name of the 
object. " / saw you," Here / denotes me, without being my 
name ; and you denotes the person spoken to, without being 
his name. 

Put suitable pronouns Jbr the words in Italic letters: — 

John has learned John's lesson. Mary has torn Mary's 
book. The apple lay under the applets tree. The apples lay 
under the ajpfle^ tree. Thomas has come home, and Thomas 
is well. Lucy is pretty, and Lvucy knows it. The gun was 
brought, but the gun was out of order. Laura was disobedient, 
and therefore Laura's teacher punished Laura, Julia will buy 
you a basket, if Julia can buy the hashet cheap. Joseph and 
Mary went to meet Joseph and Mary's father, but Joseph and 
Marrfs father came another way. 
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ARTICLES. 



Most objects exist in classes ; and when we nse merely the 
ordinary name of something, we generally mean the class or 
object at large or indefinitely ; as, iree^ apples, water. To show 
that we mean only one object of a kind, and no particular one, 
or that we mean some particular object or objects, we generally 
place the word a or an, or the, before the name ; as, a tree, 
the tree, the trees. If I say, ^ Give me a book, an apple," yoa 
understand that any book or apple will answer my purpose ; 
but if I say, '^ Give me the book, t?ie books," you understand 
that I want some particular book or books. These words, a or 
an and the, which are very oflen used before nouns, and which 
generally show how we select the objects of which we are 
speaking, are called articles, 

12* An Article is the word iJie, a, or An, placed be- 
fore a noun to limit its ineanin<x. 

Place A before each of the foUowing nouns ; tlien the : — > 

Man, book, pen, boy, parrot, pink, school-house, newspaper. 

Place AN before each of the following nouns ; then the : — > 

Ax, eagle, Indian, oz, owl, arbor, undertaker. 

VERBS. 

We can not think of an object, without thinking something 
of it. Therefore every thought or saying implies at least two 
things ; something of which we think or speak, and something 
that we think or say of it: the former is called the subject^ 
and the latter the pred'icale, ** Rivers flow " ; here rivers is 
the subject, and Jlow is the predicate. ** Deep rivers flow 
smoothly " ; here deep rivers is the subject, and /low smoothly 
is the predicate. 

13* A Subject is a word or phrase denoting that of 
which something is said. 
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14t A Predicate is a word or phrase denoting wliat 
is said of the subject, 

IS* A Proposition is a subject combined with its 
predicate. 

"When we speak of any object, we generally tell either what 
it IS, what it does, or what is done to it. 

1. Flowers are beauttfuL The ant is an insect. 

2. Birds sin(/. Boys ptay. Carpenters build houses. 
S. Fields are ploughed. The corn was ground. 

The words are, is, sing, play, build, etc., by means of which 
wo say things of the subjects, are called verbs. 

16* A Verb is a word used to express the act or 
state of a subject. 

" The river washes away the soil '* ; here washes is a verb, 
because it tells what the river does. " The river is deep '* ; 
here w is a verb, because it tells something of the river, or 
helps to show in what state it is; Sometimes we say that the 
verb affirms or predicates something of its subject. This is 
nearly the same as to tell you that it says something of that 
about which we are talking. We are sometimes obliged to use 
hard words in books, for the sake of greater accuracy or exact- 
ness. By dressing soldiers in a different style from that in 
which citizens are dressed, we can easily distinguish them from 
citizens. So every science has generally, in its words, a dress 
of its own. * 

Mention the subjects^ the predicates, the verbs of the predicates, and why: — 

Frogs leap. Fishes swim. The wind whistles. The thun- 
der rolls. Tho lightning flashed. Clouds were moving. He 
recited his lesson. The door creaked. The snake crept into 
the grass. Out flew the partridges. Lilies and roses were 
blooming together. 

Pid a siUtable subject to each ef the fcUawing predicates : — 

Is happy; knows nothing; am sick; art released; grew 
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rapidly; was neglected; were neglected; went away; spoke 
sensibly ; replied ; stepped forth ; retreated ; should obey their 
parents ; was a great man. 

Say something of each of ihefiUomng objects, by telling what thof are : — - 

Street, grass, hay, ice, stars, mountains, room, table. 

Say something of each of the following adjects, by telling what they do: 

Horse, farmers, trees, servant, hogs, tailor, teacher, scholar. 

Say something of each of the following objects, by idling tvhat is done to 
them : — 

Lesson, bonnet, bridge, yard, window, John, newspaper. 

ADJECTIVES. 

We notice every day that objects are not all alike, even 
when of the same general kind. Some roses, for instance, are 
red ; some are white ; and some are yellow* An apple may be 
large or small; red, green, or yellow; hard or mellow ; mealy or 
juicy. Sometimes we notice several things of interest in the 
same object. A river, for instance, may be deep, broad, char, 
and sioifL The value of objects, or the regard we have for 
them, depends not a little on their qualities ; and hence it is 
necessary for us to have words that will show the qualities of 
objects, or describe the objects. These words are called adjec" 
tives. Sometimes we use words that do not express the qual- 
ities of objects, but that still serve to show what objects are 
meant Such words are this, that, each, every, either, first, seC" 
and, one, two, three, etc. These words are also called adjectives. 
The word adjective means throwing or joining to ; an adjective 
generally modifies the idea of an object, by joining to it that 
of some quality. 

17i An Adjective is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun. 

^ A good pupil will be industrious.*^ Good and %ndustriou9 
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Are adjectives, because they describe the pnpil ; that is, they 
describe the object fneant by the word pupiL " This tree bore 
Jive bushels of apples." This is an adjective, because it makes 
the indefinite word tree mean a particular one ; and Jive is an 
adjective, because it makes the indefinite word bushels mean a 
particular number. 

Ted which are the adjectives, and why : — > 

Warm weather ; dark clouds ; shady lawns ; tall trees ; a 
white cloud ; yonder house ; a hollow tree ; a steep bluffl 

Put suitable adjectives to each of the following nouns; and then tdl what each 
of the objects is, hy using the same adjective: — 

Man, boy, workman, star, rose, river, book, day, crow, swan^ 
pink, winter, snow, wood, stones, lead. 

ADVERBS. 

Not only are objects different, but their actions are also dif- 
ferent, even when of the same general kind. People do not 
all walk alike, nor talk alike, nor write alike. Hence we often 
use such words as well, badly y fast j slowly, gracefully, awkwardly^ 
sweetlyr, harshly, hastily, etc., to describe the actions of persons, 
or to distinguish their actions from one another. These words 
are called adverbs, because they are generally added to verbs. 
Sometimes we distinguish actions by telling simply where or 
when they t^e done ; as, " It rained everywhere " ; " It rained 
seldom,** 

We not only use words to describe objects and theur actions, 
but we oflen use words to show in what degrees objects or 
actions have their qualities ; as, very good ; tolerably fast ; more 
rapidly; most rapidly. And these words, which express de- 
gree, and are joined to adjectives and adverbs, are also called 
adverbs. 

18* An Adverb is a word used to modify the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 
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"John studies diligently^* ; here diligently is an adverb, be- 
cause it shows the manner of studying, or it shows the mode 
of doing that act which is meant by the word studies, " The 
apple is very good " ; here very is xm adverb, because it shows 
in what degree the apple is good. '' The cars ran uncommonly 
fast"; here uncommonly is an adverb, because it shows in what 
degree the cars ran fast 

PREPOSITIONS. 

By looking around us, we can easily see that the great mass 
of objects composing this world, is held together in a thousand 
different ways. '' Houses are on the ground ; cellars are under 
houses ; sSnd trees grow around houses." " Boats run up and 
down rivers, and rivers flow between hills." "The morning 
star rises before the sun, and night comes after sunset." 

To describe objects and all their actions and states, we have 
not a sufficient number of words made especially for this pur- 
pose, or we should have to use these words disagreeably often. 
Hence we often describe objects, actions, or their qualities, by 
showing simply how they are related to other objects ; or we 
make our thoughts pictures of parts of the world, by showing 
in these pictures how the corresponding things are linked to- 
gether. Such linking words, that express relation, are the 
words on, under, around, up, down, before, and after, used 
above ; and such words are called prepositions, because they 
are generally placed before the nouns and pronouns with 
which they make descriptive phrases. Preposition comes from 
fre, before, and positio^ placing; the word therefore means 
placing before. 

19t A Preposition is a word used to show the relation 
between a following noun or pronoun and some other word. 

" The roses by my window are in full bloom." By is a prep- 
osition, because it shows the relation between roses and win- 
doWy or the phrase by my window shows what roses are meant ; 
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and in is a preposition, because it shows the relation between 
are and bloomy or the phrase in bloom shows in what condition 
the roses are or exist 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

We frequently use certain words simply to connect words, 
phrases, clauses, or sentences, and to show the dependence of 
the parts thus connected. When you hear such words as andf 
but, became, you at once know that something more is to come, 
and that it bears a certain relation to what has been said. If 
I say, " John writes and ciphers " ; " John spilt his ink on the 
desk and on the floor " ; '*• John writes every day, and I gener- 
ally look at his writing " ; you see that the word and adds 
something more to what has been said, or joins two words, two 
phrases, or two propositions together; and since conjunction 
means joining together j this word, and others like it, have been 
called conjunctions* 

20* A Cox\jimotion is a word used to connect words, 
phrases, clauses, or sentences. 

" He rides, if he is sick." " He rides, though he is sick.** 
" He rides, because he is sick." Here if though^ and because 
are conjunctions, because each connects two clauses. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Wh^n we see, hear, or in any other way notice things, our 
feelings are often suddenly excited, and we utter, almost uncon- 
sciously, certain little words that show these emotions. Words 
of this kind are such as 0, oh, ah, pish, tut, aha, whew, etc., 
which you have doubtless often heard. They generally express 
surprise, wonder, joy, grief, anger, or contempt Interjection 
means throwing between ; and since these words are loosely 
thrown between other words in speaking, they have been called 
interjections. 
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21 • An bitexjection is a word that expresses an 
emotion, and is not connected in construction with any 
other word. 

*^ Day broke ; but then, oh ! what a spectacle was that battle- 
field ! *' OA is an interjection, because it expresses the sudden 
emotion of the speaker, and is not related to any of the other 
words of the sentence. 

SuooESTiON TO THE TsACHER. — Take a walk with your class 
daring some leisure interral, and teach them the parts of speech from 
the surrounding scenery. 

Properties of the Farts of Speech. 

GENDER. 

When I say John, I mean a male ; when I say Mart/^ I mean 
a female ; when I say childy I can mean either a male or a 
female ; and when I say knife, I mean neither a male nor a 
female. Hence some nouns are the names of males ; some are 
the names of females ; some are the names of either males or 
females ; and some are the names of neither males nor females. 
From this distinction in the use of words, we get that property 
of nouns and pronouns which is called gender. 

22i Gkender is that property of nouns and pronouns 
which distinguishes objects in regard to sex. 

23* There are four genders ; the masculine^ the /ewii- 
nincy the common^ and the neuier. 

21* A noun or pronoun is of the masculine gender^ 
when it denotes a male. Mdn^ 

25* A noun or pronoun is of the feminine gender^ 
when it denotes a female. Woman. 

26* A noun or pronoun is of the common gender^ 
when it denotes either a male or a female. Person. 
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27. A noun or pronoun is of the neuter gender j when 
it denotes neither a male nor a female. House. 

The nouns man, bot/, and king are of the mascaline gender, 
hecause they denote males ; the nouns woman, girl^ and queen 
are of the femiuine gender, because they denote females ; the 
nouns parenty cousin, and neighbor are of the common gender, 
because they can be applied to either males or females ; and 
the nouns house, tree, and chair are of the neuter gender, 
because they are the names of neither males nor females. 

PERSON. 

In speaking, we can refer either to ourselves, to the person 
spoken to, or to the person or thing spoken of; and there are 
no other ways of speaking. From this distinction in the use 
of words, we get that property of nouns, pronouns, and verbs, 
which is called person. 

28i Person is that property of words which shows 
whether the speaker is meant, the person spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of. 

29. There are three persons; the first, the second, 
and the third. 

SO. A noun or pronoun is of the first person, when 
it denotes the speaker. JTsaw you. 

31* A noun or pronoun is of the second person, when 
it denotes the person spoken to. You saw me. 

32* A noun or pronoun is of the third person, when 
it denotes the person or thing spoken of. Se saw it 

"/PflM/have written it"; here /and Paul are of the first 
person, because they denote the person speaking. In the sen- 
tence, " Thomas, your | horse has run away,'* Thomas and gour 
are of the second person, because they denote the person 
spoken to ; while the word horse is of the third person, because 
it denotes the object spoken of. 
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NUMBER. 

There are not only many kinds of objects in the world, but 
generally many objects of each kind. In speaking, we often 
wish to show that we mean one object of a kind, or more than 
one ; and we use words accordingly. From this distinction in 
the use of words, we get that property of words which is 
called numher. 

33< Number is that property of words which shows 
whether one object is meant, or more than one. 

34t There are two numbers J the singular and the 
plural. 

35$ A noun or pronoun is of the singular mmber^ 
when it denotes but one object. Book, 

36t A noun or pronoun is of the plural number, when 
it denotes more objects than one. Books. 

The nouns Albert^ tree^ and girl are of the singular number^ 
because each denotes but one object ; the nouns boys, trees, and 
girls are of the plural number, because each denotes more 
objects than one. 

CASE. 

When we speak of an object, we either say that it ts some- 
thing, that it does something,, or that something is done to it; 
as, "The dove is white ^ ; "The dove coos" ; "The dove was 
cavght," This relation of an object to what is said of it, is 
called case. When something is done, the act often affects 
some object ; as, " The dove eats com." This relation of the 
act to what is acted upon, is also called case. Almost every 
object in the world belongs to some other object, or is a part 
of some other ; as, " Marges dove " ; " The dove's feathers." 

All these relations of objects produce, in the expression of 
our thoughts, those relations between words which are called 
caus* 
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37. Case is that property of nouns and pronouns 
"which shows how they are used in the construction of 
sentences. 

38. There are three cases ; the nom'inative^ the po9» 
seaaive^ and the objective. 

39t A noun or pronoun is in the nominative case^ 
when it is the subject of a predicate-verb. /run. 

40* A noun or pronoun is in the possessive case, when 
it denotes possession. My hat. 

41* A noun or pronoun is in the objective case, when 
it is tlie object of a transitive verb or a preposition. He 
sent me to him. 

" John shot some squirrels in my father's | fields Here the 
word John is said to be in the nominative case, because it de- 
notes the doer of something, or the person of whom something 
is said; the words squirrels and field are said to be in the 
objective case, because squirrels shows what he shot, and fi^ld 
shows in what ; and the word father* s is in the possessive case, 
because it denotes the owner of something. 

The teacher shoald explain the sabject of Case more folly. 

VOICE. 

When an act is done by one person or thing to another, we 
can state the fact in two ways, — either by telling what the 
doer does, or by telling what is done to the person or thing 
acted upon ; as, '* Brutus killed Caesar " ; " Caesar was killed by 
Brutus." From this distinction in the use of words, we get 
that property of verbs which is called voice. 

42* Voice is that property of verbs which shows 
whether the subject does, or receives, the act. 

43* Tliere are two voices; the active and the pas* 
sive. 

44* A verb is in the active voice, when it represents 
its subject as acting. I struck. 
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45* A verb is in the pamve votcej when it represents 
its subject as acted upon. I was struck. 

If I say, '^ The servant scoured the floor," scoured is said to 
be in the active voice, because it represents the subject, servant, 
as acting upon the floor ; but if I say, *' The floor tvcis scoured 
by the servant," was scoured is said to be in the passive voice, 
because it represents the subject, floor, as acted upon. 

MOOD. 

Many actions really take place ; but many actions are only 
in the mind, or people are in certain relations to them. J£ I 
say, " I write" I express something as a matter of fact ; " I may 
or can write,** I express not what is matter of fact, yet may 
become such, or I simply declare my relation to the act ; " K I 
were writing^ I express a mere supposition ; " Write,** I request 
it to be done ; " To write,* ^^Writing,*' I simply speak of the 
act. These different modes of expressing the verb, gram- 
marians call moods; or, from this distinction in the use of 
verbs, we get that property of verbs which is called mood. 

46* Mood is the manner in which the act or state is ex- 
pressed with reference to its subject. 

47. There are four moods; the indicative^ the sulh 
junctive, the potential^ and the imperative. 

48« A verb in the indicative mood expresses an actual 
occurrence or fact. I go. 

49. A verb in the subjunctive mood expresses a future 
contingency, or a mere wish, supposition, or conclusion. 
If I go. If I were. 

50. A verb in the potential mood expresses power, 
possibility, liberty, inclination, duty, or necessity. I 
may^ can^ or miist go. 

51 • A verb in the imperative mood expresses com- 
mand, entreaty, exhortation, or permission. Go (thou). 
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52t There are two other forms of the verb, the infinv- 
tive and the participle; but it is hardly necessary to call 
them moodi. See pp. 131, 217. 

'< I ttudy " ; here study is in the indicative mood, because it 
expresses something as really taking place. ''If I siudy^ 
'^ If I were studying " ; here sttidy and were studying are in the 
6uhjunctive mood, because the former expresses only what may 
take place hereafter, and the latter a mere supposition. ''I 
can study " ; here can study is in the potential mood, because it 
expresses only my ability in regard to studying. ^ Study " / 
here stiuly is in the imperative mood, because it is given as a 
command to the person spoken to. ^ To study ^^ '' Studying " ; 
here the actions are spoken of abstractly, that is, without refer- 
ring them to any particular person or thing. 

TENSE. 

We can not separate our actions from time. Besides, the 
time of an act, or whether the act is completed or not, is often 
a matter of great importance to us. Time may naturally be 
divided into three great divisions, — present ^ past, and future ; 
and in each of these periods we may speak of an act as simply 
taking place, or as completed. Thus: ''I write" "I have 
written " ; " I wrote," " I had written " / ** I shaU write,'' " I 
shaU have written.'^ These different ways of using verbs to 
distinguish time, are called tenses. 

Si* TenBO is that property of verbs which shows the 
distinctions of time* 

54. There are six tenses : the present^ the present- 
perfect ; the past^ the past-perfect ; the future^ and the 
future^erfect. 

65. A verb in the present ^enW expresses a present 
act or state. I see. 

56* A verb in the present-perfect tense represents 
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something as completed in present time; or as past, 
but connected with present time. I have seen. 

61 9 A verb in the past tense expresses simply a past 
act or state.. I saw. 

58* A verb in the past^erfect tense represents some- 
thing as completed in past time. I had seen. 

59* A verb in the future tense expresses simply a 
future act or state. I shall see. 

60* A verb in the future-peffect tense represents 
something as completed in future time. I shall have 
seen. 

The following sentences illustrate the six tenses : '' The tree 
Nossoms/* "The tree has blossomed'*; "The tree Uossomed^ 
*' The tree had blossomed " / " The tree wiU Uossomi* " The 
tree wiU have blossomed." 

COMPARISON. 

Objects not onlj have qualities, but they oflen differ in their 
qualities, especially in degree ; and not a little of our reganl 
for objects depends on whether they have more or less of the 
qualities which we like or dislike. I may prefer, for instance, 
one apple to another because it is larger or better than the other. 
Actions also differ, and not unfrequently in degree. "John 
may study diligently^ but Mary may study more diligerUly" 

When we thus compare qualities, actions, and their circum- 
stances, we usually make but three chief distinctions. We 
may speak of the quality itself, of a higher or a lower degree 
of it, or of the highest or the lowest degree ; as, wise^ wiser ^ 
wisest ; wise, less wise, least wise. From these distinctions in 
the use of qualifying words, we get that property of adjectives 
and adverbs which is called comparison. 

61 • Comparison is that property of adjectives and 
adverbs which expresses quality in different degrees. 
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62. There are three degrees of comparison ; the po9ir 
tive, the comparative^ and the superlative. 

63. An adjective or an adverb is in the positive d^ 
gree^ when it expresses simply the quality. Wise. 

64. An adjective or an adverb is in the comparative 
degree^ when it expresses the quality in a higher or a 
lower degree. Wiser^ less tvise, 

65« An adjective or an adverb is in the superlative 
degree^ when it expresses the quality in the highest or 
the lowest degree. Wisest^ least wise. 

"Jane is taU'' ; « Alice is toZfer " ; "Louisa is the taUest.'' 
" Jane writes carefiiUy " ; " Alice writes less carefuUy " / " Lou- 
isa writes least carefuUyJ* 

Fundamental Ideas, and Grammatical 
Development of Sentences. 

OBJECTS. 

1. Horse, dog, man, boys, lady, monkey, parasol. 

The horse runs. The dog barks. The man works. Bogs 
study and play. The ladg lost her \ parasoL The monkey had 
taken the lad^/s \ parasol. I bought a barrel of Jlour. Life 
has its I pleasures and its | troubles. 

2. For me to go. To die for one's country. 

For me to go is impossible. (What is impossible?) Ho 
wishes to sell the farm. It is glorious to die for one^s country. 

8. That he will ever return. That you are not very at- 
tentive. 

That he wiU ever return, is doubtiiil. (What is doubtful ?) 
He says that you are not very attentive to your business. Is it 
not a pity, thcU she knows so little ? 

From the examples under this head, we can infer that a 
fundamental idea may show itself in a word, a phrase, or a 

B 
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clause. And from some of the examples under tlie following 
heads, it will be evident that it sometimes shows itself in the 
changes which it causes in ihQ forms of words. 

66« A Phrase is two or more words rightly put 
together, without making a pi'oposition. 

%1% A dause is a proposition that makes but a 
part of a sentence. 

C8» A Sentence is a thought expressed by a propo- 
sition, or a union of propositions, followed by a full pause* 

ACTIONS. 

Roll, read, dimb, fly, swim, dance, sing. 

The ball roUs. The boy reads. Squirrels clinA trees. 
Pigeons ^5f rkpidly. Ducks smm. The girls sing and dance. 
The girls sing^ walk, and dance. The lightnings dart from 
cloud to cloud. The dew bends and refreshes the flowers. 

Changes in Form. — The bell tolls. The bell is tolling. The 
bell has tolled. The bell toUed. The bell had tolled. The 
bell tvill toll. The bell will have tolled. The bell may toU. 
The bell may have tolled. The bell should have toUed. ToUj 
sweet bell! 

I strike. I am striking. I am struck. I was struck. I was 
striking. I struck. I have been striking. I have been struck. 
I shall strike. I shaU be struck. I shall have been striking. I 
could strike. I could have been struck. See Manner and 
Time, pp. 23-25. 

QUALITIES, OR ATTRIBUTES. 

1. Words. — A green meadow. The meadow is green. A 
fragrant pink. The pink is fragrant. Warm weather. The 
weather is warm. Blue hills. The hills are Uue. Long les- 
sons. The lessons were long. An idle boy. The boy is idle. 
A Ueak and frosty morning. The morning is llecik and frosty. 
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She has Nack eyes, rosy cheeks, and pearly teeth. The windy 
summit, wild and kigh^ rises against the distant skj. Rosy 
child, with forehead /atV, coral lip, and shining hair. 

Changes in Fornif — A cold day ; a colder day ; the coldest d&j. 
The day was cold. The day was colder. The day was the 
coldest Large fish live in deep water. Larger fish live in 
deeper water. The largest fish live in the deepest water. This 
tree has many apples. That tree has more apples. Yonder 
tree has most apples. See Degree, p. 26. 

2. PhraseSi — The fiowers of spring and the stars of heaven. 
(What flowers ?) Beauty is like the flowers of spring^ but 
virtue is like the stars of heaven. The song of the robin was 
clear and tender. A bough with red berries floated on the 
water. The time of danger is the time for courage. It is the 
knell of the departed year. She has a^ bouquet of \are and 
beautiful flowers. The shady lawn between the house and the 
riyer is the most delightful part of the farm. 

3. Clauses. — The lady who sings so welly is now in the 
house. (What lady ?) He who is fond of solitudcy is gen- 
erally fond of studying. Those people who flatter you, are not 
your friends. The rain which we have had this week, has been 
very refreshing. We gathered every year large quantities of 
nuts, which grew in great abundance in the forest \ that sur^ 
rounded our Utile farm. 

ssx« 

jB0 is a hoy. She is a ykL Iti&Sk tree. I met him. Yon 
met her. We met them. He is my father. She is my mother. 
My uncle came on his pony. My aunt came in her carriage. 
His brother is a duke. » His sister is a duchess. He married a 
Jewess, She married a Jew, He was administrator. She was 
administratrix. jSe is an actor. She is an actress. If Joseph 
was a hero, Josephine was a heroine. Beaus wait upon belles. 
The prince and the princess are now king and queen. Miss 
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Julia Brooks is the niece, not the nephew, of Mr. Julius 
Brooks. Ganders are white, and geese are gray. Ganders 
and geese are oflen called geese; drakes and ducks, ducks; 
horses and mares, horses ; and heirs and heiresses, heirs. Two 
sons were all the male descendants^ and three daughters all the 
female descendants, of the family. The landlady was very 
polite to the gentlemen and the ladies ; hut I assure you the 
landlord made them all pay for their titles the next morning. 

NUMBER. 

One is. Two or more are. One was. Two or more were. 
One has been. Two or more have been. One reads. Two 
or more read. The man works. The men work. My tooth 
is sound.*' My teeth are sound. That goose is wild. Those 
geese are wild. The boy has lost his knife. The boys have 
>lost their knives. The girl has recited her lesson. The girls 
have recited their lessons. Only one half was accepted, 
though both halves were offered. The fox is a cunning ani- 
mal. Foxes are cunning animals. The lady is* modest. 
Ladies are modest My foot is sore. My feet are sore. Our 
feet are sore. The mouse ran into its hole. The mice ran 
into their holes. The child sleeps. The children sleep. He 
bought an ox. They bought a yoke of oxen. I am busy. 
We are busy. Thou art. Ye are. I know myself. We 
know ourselves. He knows himself. They know themselves. 
He, she, or it, is good. They are good. The deer is a pretty 
creature. Deer are pretty creatures. The sheep is timid. 
Sheep are timid. The swine is greedy. Swine are greedy. 
I bought one dozen. He bought five dozen. This species 
of flowers is beautiful. These species of flowers are beau- 
tiful. The committee was large. The committee were not 
nnanimous. The whole flock of partridges was caught. A 
multitude of people were assembled. The news is good. By 
this means he lost all. By these means he lost all. His 
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lungs were diseased. Riches are seldom well spent. The 
embers were hot. The dregs were at the bottom. The tongs 
have been more useful than the snuilers. An ash is a tree ; 
but ashes are the remains of burned wood or coal. Geniuses 
are men of genius, but genii are spirits. Dice are used for 
gaming, and dies are used for stamping. A memorandum de- 
notes one thing, but memoranda denote more. A radius is a 
single line, but radii are more. Silk is a kind of stuff, but 
silks are different kinds of silk. Tea is a kind of drink, but 
teas are different kinds of tea. By spices we usually mean dif- 
ferent kinds oi spice. The Misses Bates are sisters to Dr. Bates ; 
and the Messrs. Barnes are brothers to Miss Barnes. Ten 
spoonfuls made a cupful ; and twenty cupfuls made two pitchers 
nearly full. My brothers-in-law live at my father-in-law's res- 
idence. The court-martial appealed to all the preceding 
courts-martial's decisions. 

Every boy has brought his books. All the boys have 
l)rought their books. All sugar is sweet. All ripe oranges 
are yellow. Either place is suitable. Both places are suit- 
able. Neither place is suitable. Some children are indus- 
trious. Most children are lazy. Some one is talking. Some 
others are shutting their desks. Many were invited, but only 
a few came. Two make a pair ; twelve make a dozen ; and 
twenty make a score. Five pair were sold for fifty cents. 
Man's years are three score and ten. 

PERSON. 

This subject belongs more properly to the next head, Relation ; bat it 
is probably best to consider it in connection with Number. 

I am. Thou art. He is. We are. You are. They are. 
I was. Thou wast. He was. We were. You were. They 
were. I have been. You have been. He has been. They 
have been. I write. He writes. / know my lessons. He 
knows his lesson. Jowknow your lesson. We know our les- 
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sons. They know their lessons. / take care of mysdf. Tau 
take care of yourself. We take care of ourselves. You take 
care of yourselves. He takes care of himself. They take 
care of themselves. This is mine ; that is yours ; and the other 
is his or hers. The responsibility must fall upon him, upon 
you, or upon me. We have deceived ourselves; you have de- 
ceived yourselves; and they have deceived themselves. 

RELATION. 

Things have many relations to one another, and there are 
as many corresponding relations in the use of words ; but we 
shall here notice only the chief of those relations which afford 
us the cases of nouns and pronouns. 

Homilialive Case. — The tree fell. (What fell ?) The flower 
is unfolding. The partridges flew away. The ship moves. 
The heU rings. The storm roars. She laughed. (Who 
laughed ?) He ]& reading. / shall return soon. The boys 
skate. The trees wave. Thefire crackles and flames. 

The ocean is blue. (What is blue ?) This map is beautifuL 
The weU was deep. Her dress was white and neat. The lark 
is a singing-bird. A thief is also a liar. Our com is gathered. 
The bread is baked. Brass is made of zinc and copper. 

Objective Case. — The flsherman catches flsh. (Catches 
what?) The boy broke the looking-glass. My mother spins^/^oar. 
The carpenter mended the door. The caterpillars devoured 
the buds. The weaver weaves yam into cloth. The barber 
shaved me. I invited him. They hid themselves. The sun is 
warming the garden. Snow has covered the hills. She sang 
us a song. 

I was going down the street. (Down what ?) The Missis- 
sippi river rises in Minnesota. The book lay on the table. 
The child fell into the weU. The bridge extends over the 
river. There is a plank-road from the church to the college. 
Several railroads run through Pennsylvania. The garden lies 
behind the Iwuse. The swallows flutter about the eaves. 
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Possessive CasCf — Here is the hcnfi book. Here are the hoyi 
books. This is the mavH^ hat. These are the men'< hats. I 
have cleaned my desk. We have cleaned our desks. You 
have broken your slate. He has bruised his thumb. She has 
torn her book. They had lost their way. This is mine ; that 
is yourt ; and the other is hen. Tours are better than ours. 
My brother*s estate belongs to one person only. My brothers^ 
estate belongs to two or more persons. My friend^s request 
comes from one person only. My friend^ request comes from 
two or more persons. ' It is our duty, not theirs, to supply the 
people^s wants. For goodnes^ sake, help me out of my 
troubles. H^ resides near St. Jameses Place. 

MOOD OR MANNER. 

We shall notice manner here, only so far as it relates to the dlfierent 
modes of expressing the verb in regard to its subject. 

Indicative Mood. — John is at home. The glass was 
broken. The servant has made a fire. I had bought a farm. 
You shall see him to-morrow. The miller will have ground 
the com before we return. 

Subjunctive Mood. — If John were at home. If the 
glass be broken, you may throw it away. If the servant had 
made a fire, we should have been comfortable. If I bought 
the farm, I should have to sell it again. If you see him to- 
morrow, tell him to visit me. Had the miller ground the corn, 
we should have returned sooner. 

Potential Mood. — John may be at home. The glass 
may have been broken. The servant could have made a fire. 
I would buy the farm, if he would sell it. You must see him 
to-morrow. The miller should have ground the com. 

Imperative Mood. — John, be at home. Peter, make a 
fire. Miller, grind the corn. Buy the farm. See him to- 
morrow, if you can. Behave yourself well. Be always kind 
and obliging. Do not grieve over unavoidable calamities* 
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Infinitives and Participles. — A sen^ant came to make 
a fire. I ought to have bought the farm. It seems to have 
rained last night. Two hundred cannons, ^a^/iin^ and thunder" 
ing continually, seemed to shake the very earth to its centre. 
The glass having been broken^ we threw it away. 

Akin to the forms of the verb known as moods, are the forms 
of the verb called voices. 

John hit James. James was hit by John. He told the 
story. The story was told by him. The puppy tore the book. 
The book was torn by the puppy. The water turns the wheel. 
The wheel is turned by the water. The winds fan the flowers 
and ruffle the waters. The flowers are fanned and the waters 
ai*e ruffled by the winds. 

Akin to the moods are also the interrogative and the 
NEGATIVE FORM of the verb. 

He has read the book. He has not read the book. Has he 
read the book ? Has he not read the book ? You have been 
at home. You have not been at home. Have you been at 
home? Have you not been at home? Life is a burden. 
Life is not a burden. Is life a burden? Is not life a 
burden ? 

Akin to the moods are also the forms of the tenses. 
He teaches. He teacheth. He is teaching. He does teach. 
He doth teach. You know him. Thou knowest him. You 
are a sinful people. Ye are a sinful people. I write. I am 
writing. I do write. I wrote. I was writing. I did write. 
Visit me* Do visit me. Are you the traitor ? Art thou th^ 
traitor ? 

TIME. 

A chief idea sometimes displays itself in the changes which 
it caus.es in a certain class of words. When this occurs, the 
idea becomes a grammatical prox>erty. Hence time affords us 
the tenses. 
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Changes in Fomii — Present Tense. — The rose blooms. 
The boy studies. The work is done. The leaves are falling. 
The cars do not move. The journey is expensive. 

Present-perfect Tense. — The rose has bloomed. The 
boy has studied. The work has been done. The leaves have 
been falling. The journey has been expensive. 

Past Tense. — The rose bloomed. The boy studied. 
The work was done. The leaves were falling. The cars did 
not move. The journey was expensive. 

Past-perfect Tense. — The rose had bloomed. The boy 
had studied. The work had been done. The leaves had 
been falling. The journey had been expensive. 

Future Tense. — The rose will bloom. The boy will 
study. The woj'k will be done. Tho leaves will be falling. 
The journey will be expensive. 

Future-perfect Tense. — The rose will have bloomed. 
The boy will have studied. The work will have been done. 
The train will have left. The journey will have been ex- 
pensive. 

Time may show itself more definitely in words, pkraseSj or 
clauses, that are used to express it. 

TFordSi — The paper comes weekly. Go instantly. It rains 
daily. Your class is now reciting. He will return late, I 
shall see you to-morrow. He was here yesterday. Jonquils 
bloom early. The oak lives long. We shall soon reach the 
shore. He visits us frequently. She is always cheerful. 

Phrases. — He remained till morning, A great storm arose 
after sunset. They were treated well that nigM, and the next 
day they departed. At the break of day^ our horses were sad- 
dled. He rode a hundred miles in twenty-jive hours. For 
many a returning autumn, Wm Indian visited the graves of his 
fathers. Within twenty years from the foundation of this mi- 
lage, deer had become scarce. 

ClanscSt — He knocked at the door, before any one was awake. 
We shall have peace, after we have subdued the enemy. Great 
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was the alarm in the colony, whUe these children were lost. We 
traveled through dim paths, until the day drew to its close* She 
smiled when I told her how I had fallen into the water. 

Frequently, the changed form, the word, the phrase, and the 
clause, are all found in the same sentence; as, ''He came\ 
early \ in the morning^ \ while we were at breakfast" 

PLACE. 

WordSi — The man is here. My horse stands yonder, I went 
Jiome. I have seen him somewhere. I shall go abroad. The 
wall fell inwards. The birds flew away. The dog came up. 
Beautiful mansions gleamed fair and near. 

FhraseSt — Melons grow on vines. Tea is brought from 
China. The child slept in its mother's lap. I was at the 
same school. You reside in a pleasant part of the city. Let us 
take a ramble in the woods. The cascade tumbled from the 
rocks. The army marched round the hill. We went through 
swamps, thickets, and endless mud. The Indians bore them yar 
beyond the limits of the settlement. She sat below us, \ at the 
same table, 

ClanseSi — We caught the minnows where the water ripples 
over the rocks. He remains wherever he finds good company. 
Thou hearest the sound of the wind ; but thou canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth. 

Frequently, two or more chief ideas are combined in the 
same sentence. A recent French novel begins thus : " In the 
gloomy month of November, | when the English drown and hang 
themselves, a disconsolate lover walked forth | into the fields^ 
and seated himself under a juniper-tree." (Time and place.) 

DEGREE. 

The river is deep. The lake is deeper. The ocean is the 
deepest body of water in the world. This one is good; that 
one is better; but the other is the best. Want is bad; but 
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debt may be worse. A good name is better than riches. The 
ivorst gambler won the money. Who has more enemies and 
fewer friends, more trouble and less pleasure, than the miser ? 
The pink is more heautifid than the marigold, and one of the 
most fragrant of flowers. He sat next to me, though I was 
nearer to the speaker. I said an elder soldier, not a braver. The 
upper room is already occupied. " The hindmost man was left 
in the utmost distress. Most men judge others more severely 
than themselves. The weather is somewhat colder. The 
weather is so cold that I need my overcoat. There was so 
much noise that we could hear but very little of what was said. . 

Logical Development of Sentences. 

Persons are often perplexed in determining how they shall 
. arrange the words by means of which they express their 
thoughts. We generally express our thoughts as we naturally 
think them. That of which we think or speak, is naturally 
first thought of; and therefore it is generally first put down. 
To this we add, either before or after, all the descriptive 
words, phrases, and clauses, that belong to it ; as, " The boy," 
" The little boy," '* The little boy from the country," " The 
little boy from the country, who was here yesterday." Having 
thus got the subject, we next put down, in like manner, what 
is said of it ; as, " wept," " wept bitterly," " wept bitterly for 
a long time," " wept bitterly for a long time because he 
could pot find his father." " The little boy from the country, 
who was here yesterday, wept bitterly for a long time because 
he could not find his father." From this sentence it is obvious 
that we naturally first put down the subject, then the predicate, 
adding to each, or rather, including with each, the various qual- 
ities or secondary ideas which enter into the thought. We do 
not, however, always arrange our words in this way ; but we 
sometimes put down first that which is first or most thought of, 
or makes the greatest impression upon us, even if it is not the 
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object itself of which we are speaking. " The whole shelf of 
china fell down with such clattering and breaking as startled 
U3 all." In an occurrence of this kind, the fall is naturally the 
most striking part ; and therefore we would probably say, 
'^ Down fell the whole shelf of china, with such clattering and 
breaking as startled us all." 

We have many different thoughts. Our thoughts are made 
thus different because they are made up of many different 
ideas. Hence we get many different sentences; but nearly 
all of these sentences come more or less within the fallowing 
description, or their parts answer to some of the following 
questions : — • 

Which one? ^ r Is what? rWhenl Where? 

How many? V Subject. J Does what? ) How? Why? 

Ofwhatkind?) Who? What? ( Has what done to it? (As to what? 

Let us now develop sentences accordingly. 

SUBJECT. 

Simplest Form. Who? What? 

Columbus discovered America. Galile'o invented the tele- 
scope. CapU John Smith colonized Virginia. The Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem. Washington is called the father of our 
country. The Mayor did not sign the bill. 

Iron is the most useful metal. Wealth is not the greatest 
blessing. A pen may be more dangerous than a sword. Pop' 
lars grow rapidly. Beauty is a perishing flower. 

Which one? 

This TREE is an oak. That tree is an elm. Yonder farm 
belongs to me. The first man was shot. The last squadron 
had arrived. The youngest child is a daughter. The eldest 
SON is in the army. Alberts books are new. My neighbor's 
horses ran away. Tour cap fits me. The river Hudson is 
in New York. The poet Cowper lived at Olney, in England. 
The steamship Arctic was wrecked at sea. David, th9 son 
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of JessCy became king of IsraeL The tree dead at the top 
was first cut down. The apple highest on the tree is not 
always the best. The elm before the house must be a thousand 
years old. The paling around the garden cost a hundred dol- 
lars. T'Ac FIELD below the hill is sometimes overflowed. The 
HILLS beyond the river are blue and beautiful. The house 
erected by the church is a parsonage. The trees planted along 
tJie river grow rapidly. The lines written by Coleridge are 
the most beautiful in the collection. The man who sits next to 
the speaker, is the president. The sum which was collected last 
Sunday, has already been expended. The evil about which 
you have said so much, has been often noticed. 

How many? 

Seven men were wounded. A thousand soldiers make a 
regiment. Twenty-five carriages followed the hearse. Only 
one PERSON was seen in the cauoe. 

Of what kind? 

A terrible thunder-storm passed over the city. A beautiful 
LAKE lay in front of the house. Silvery clouds fringed the 
horizon. Iron railing is very durable. SmaU and beautiful 
FLOWERS hung from the rocks. A Colt's revolver was in 
his belt. A hunter^s rifi^e was the only gun we had. Isa- 
bella, a pious and noUe queen, assisted Columbus. Collins, 
a poet of the most delicate sensibilities, died in the prime of life. 
A SHIP of the largest size was sunk by this rifled cannon.)^ A 
MAN of good habits generally enjoys good health. The feath- 
ers of ducks and geese are used for beds. A person governed 
by his inclinations only, is apt to be fickle. A lady admired 
and praised for her beauty, is apt to become vain. Plants 
reared in cellars are seldom strong. Laws to prevent such 
outrages should be enacted. A dinner to suit the occasion 
was prepared. The man who does not keep his word, should 
not be trusted. The trees which are of the smallest size, gen- 
erally grow on high places. There arose, about this time, from 
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the lower ranks of the people, a man named Cromwell^ of incrc' 
dible depth of understanding^ strict integrity^ and unwavering 
resolution, | who with one hand held successfully the reins of 
civil authority^ and with the other hurled victorioiLsly the thunder-- 
hoUs of war. 

PREDICATE. 

Is what? 

Life is short. Time t* precious. War is ruinous. Cotton 
ts dear. Farmers are generally industrious. Tomatoes are 
wholesome. Tomatoes are red or yellow. The pine-apple is 
sweet and juicy. The cat is a useful animal. John is an idle 
hoy.' The turkey is a native of America. The eagle is a bird 
of great power. The home of the brave is the home of the 
free. Gratitude is the memory of the heart. Hope is the 
Nossom of happiness. 

Does what? 

Lambs play. Eagles soar. Cars run. Bears growl and 
bite. My head (zches. James is gathering hazel-nuts. Mary 
IS FAKING apples. These islands produce spices. Caesar 
FOUGHT many battles. You have made an enemy of him, 
George gave me a piece of his apple. He told the story to 
his brother y and then they both laughed. 

Has what done to it? 

The door was shut. The stranger was bitten hy the dog. 
The book was sent hy mail. The field liad been reaped. 
The meat will be cooked in a few hours. The treasures 
of the pirates were buried on an island. The cargo M^as 
landed. The bells were rung. The old house was torn down 
hy the loorhmen. Our apples must be gathered next week. 
The book is weU printed and bound. Most people are 
easily deceived by fair appearances. 

When? 

Words* — Come soon. I called afterwards. I have never 
seen him. Ho has always been m debt. Let us start early. 
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Phrases. — He visits us every day. I go to school in the mom^ 
%ng. The robber was hanged before noon, \ about ten o^chck. 

Classes. ■^— Remain till I return. We often deceive ourselves, 
while we try to deceive others. When wolf eats wolf there is 
nothing else in the woods to eat. We used to go to bed at 
nine o'clock, when we lived in the country. My heart dilated 
with honest pride, as I recalled to mind the stem yet amiable 
characters of our Revolutionary fathers. 

Where? 

Word^. — Stop here. I called there. Yonder comes your 
father. I found no amusement anywhere. He lives above. 

Pbrascs. — He visited us at home. We went into t?ie country. 
There is a railroad across the Isthmus of jDarien, Have you 
made a fire in my room? On the banks of the Ganges we can 
Bee the ebony in bloom. 

Clauses. — The enemy put their cannons where no enemy 
coidd approach them. ' Where honesty takes root, the blessing of 
Goff akes it a tree. Wherever there is honey, there you will 
also find bees. As far as we went, there was nothing but des- 
olation. " 

How? 

Affords. — Move brisJdy. I knocked gently. The boatmen 
sang merrily. Did your goods sell well? The procession 
moved slowly and solemnly. 

Phrases. — It rained in torrents. She dresses after the Span^ 
ish fashion. We keep without remorse that which we acquire 
without crime. Half the people in the world live at the ear- 
pense of the other half. Here comes the body of Caesar, 
mourned by Mark Antony, The Assyrian oame down like th^ 
wolf on the fold. 

Clauses. — She behaved as every modest young lady shotdd 
behave. The honest man speaks as he thinks ; the flatterer, as 
others like to hear. As you work, so shall you thrive. The 
6to?m howled and tore as if it would uproot the forest altogether. 
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Why? 

WordSi — Therefore go. Why did you knock ? Wherefore 
did you not write ? Hence we parted. 

Phrases* — She died of grief The soldiers perished from 
hunger and thirst. The accident happened through carelessness. 
He yfeai for pleasure, I want money to buy hooks., He called 
to see you. 

Claases. — He feels very much dejected, for he cannot find 
employment. I sent for the doctor, because the child was very 
sick. Since you will have it so, I will go with you. Live vir- 
tuously, that you may be happy. 

As to what? 

PhraseSf — She is ashamed to dance. She has not the courage 
to speak to him. He is poor iVt money^ but rich in knowledge. 
I am fond of strawberries and raspberries. I paid the book- 
seller for the books. He is indolent about every thing, I am 
able to pay him. 

ClaaMSS. •;- 1 consent that you go and see him. I feared lest I 
should lose it. I am glad that we have peace again. 

Propositions, or Simple Sentences, combined. 
Our thoughts consist of propositions, either single or com- 
bined. Propositions are combined in many different senses. 
The following are the principal modes of combining them. 

Addition. 

The coffee was good, and the rolls were excellent. I was 
alone, and the night was dark and stormy. That boy is very 
studious, and he is loved by all his classmates. The rivulet 
rested clear as crystal in the rocky urn, and large blue violets 
hung over the surrounding moss. 

Contrariety* 

He is a small man, but he is very strong. "We started early, 
but we came an hour too late. He 19 stout and healthy in 
appearance, yet he has always been sickly. We lost the battle, 
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notwithstanding we did our utmost to win it Although ^e is 
accused, yet he is innocent. 

Alternation, or Choice* 

I will either send you my horse, or you may hire one at my 

expense. Neither spend your money before you have it, nor 

buy what you do not need. Either he will hate the one, and 

love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise the 

other. 

Cause* 

This field will produce well, because the soil is fertile. I 
refused his present,ybr I knew he offered it from selfish motives. 
He is angry ; therefore let him alone. As it is impossible to 
go, let us remain contentedly at home. Since we cannot enjoy 
this world long, is it not strange that most people are so very 
avaricious ? 

Sometimes a sentence will consist of a combination of dif- 
ferently connected propositions ; as, " Great men undertake 
great things, because they are themselves great ; but fools un- 
dertake them, because they think them easy." (Cause and 

contrariety.) 

Condition* 

If I were in your place, I would join the army. Would 
you go, if you should be invited ? If there were no evil lis- 
teners, there would be no evil talkers. So it answers the pur- 
pose, it will matter little how indifferent it is. 

No Connective expressed* 

When no connective is expressed, the connecting sense gen- 
erally is that of and^for^ but, if, or that is. 

The woods are hushed, the waters rest. Every age has its 

pleasures ; every situation has its charms. It is not too late : it 

is only nine o'clock. He who renders a service, should forget 

it; he who receives it, should remember it. That concerns 

you, does it not ? Would you thrive ? rise at ^ve. (If you 

would thrive, etc.) Had he done his duty, he would not now 

be in disgrace. 

2* c 



PART II. 

"WORDS jjncois/l:binj5:t>. 



GRAMMAR AND ITS DIVISIONS. 

69i Q-rammar is the science which teaches how to 
speak and write correctly. 

70t English Grammar is the science which teaches 
how to speak and write the English language correctly. 

Every language can be investigated according to the following 
parti(;ulars : — 

1 . The sounds of its words. 

2. The forms of its words. 

8. The classification of its words, according to their meanings and 
variations. 

4. The combination of its words, in the construction of sentences. 
6. The finish and ornament of sentences. Hence, — 

71. English Grammar is divided into five parts,* 
Pronunciation^ Orihog'raphy^ Etymology^ Syntax^ and 
Pros'ody. 

72. Fronunciation treats of the sounds and classifica- 
tion of letters, and of the sounds and stress of syllables in 
uttering separate words. 

73. Orthography treats of the forms of letters, and 
leaches how to spell words correctly. 
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71i Etjrmology treats of the derivation, classes, and 
properties of words, 

75. Syntax treats of the relations and arrangement 
of words in sentences. 

76i Prosody treats of figures, versification, utterance, 
and punctuation. 

77 • The basis of grammar, or the test of correctness 
in the use of language, is the usage of the best writers 
and speakers. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 

78« Language consists of a great variety of soimds, 
which are used as the signs of ideas, and are called words. 

79t These sounds can all be reduced to a small num- 
ber of simple sounds, which are represented to the qfe 
by means of letters. 

80t A Letter is a character that denotes one or more 
of the elementary sounds of language, or it is the least, 
distinct part of a written word. 

Examples. — A, b, c ; age, at, art ; hubble ; cent, cart. 

81. The English language contains about forty ele- 
mentary sounds, which are represented by twenty-six 
letters, called the alpliabet. 

The Phoneticians make forty-three elementary sounds. 
Long Vowels * : eel, ale, arm, all, ope, food. 
Short Vowels : ell, an, odd, t/p, foot. 
Shade Vowels : earth, air, ask- 

* That the papil may not confound the letters with their powers, let him 
substitute " Vocals " for " Vowels," " Diphthong Vocals " for ** DirH- 
TiioNGs," and "Lkjuid Sounds" for "Liquids." 
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Diphthongs : tsle, oil, ow\j mule. 

CoALESCENTS : yea, w&y. 

Aspirate: Aay. 

ExPLODENTS : rope, ro5e, fa/e, fade, etchj edge, hck, log, 

COiN TIN u ANTS: sa/e, sai;e, wrca^A, wrea^Ae, bu^, buzz, victoufl, 
vision 

Liquids : fa//, far. 

Nasal Liquids : see??!, seen, sing. 

If we consider the foregoing ** diphthongs *' composite, equivalent 
to d'l, o-t, ci-ooy and X-oo, our language will have but thirty-nine simple 
sounds. If we regard c as a more slender sibilant than 8 ; and if o, 
as heard mform, is broader or more orotund than a, as heard in fall, 
then we shall hay e forty-one simple sounds in all. — See p. 61. 

82* Some letters represent several sounds each ; as a in ^/, 
art, all, etc. 

83* Sometimes different letters represent the same sound ; 
as c and s in " since " and " seiwe." 

84 • Sometimes two or more letters represent but one sound ; 
as ph =yj in phleme ; eau = a, in beau ; ch, in church. 

85 • Hence our alphabet is both defective and redundant ; 
for a perfect alphabet should have one letter, and but one, for 
every simple sound. 

86t The name of a letter is what it is called in the alphabet 

87. The power of a letter is the sound, or oral element, 
which it represents. Some letters have several powers each. 

The name of a letter is generally one of its powers, or a syllable 
that shows the power ; but the name and the power should not be 
confounded. Thus, a represents the sounds of a, a, d, a. Kay shows 
the power, or oral element, represented by k. 

CLASSIFICATION OF LETTERS. 

88t The Letters are divided into vowels and conso' 
nants; the consonants aro divided into mutes and semi- 
voweU^ and some of the semivowels are called liquids. 
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Vowels. 
89* A VoiKrel is a letter that denotes pure tone. 

The vowel sounds are formed by keeping the organs of speech 
more or less apart or open, or by letting the voice flow out freely. 
The organs of speech are the lips, the teeth, the tongue, the palate, 
and the glotlis, 

90. The vowels are a, e, t, o, and u. Also w and y 
are vowels, when equivalent to the vowels u and i; as in 
now and tyrant. 

91a A Diphthong is the union of two vowels to de- 
note one sound. 

Ex. — Proper: oii, fraud, ground. Improper; car, pour, yoflr, 
deceit, slefght. 

92* A diphthong is proper^ if the two vowels are 
heard, or denote a sound different from that of either; 
improper J if only one vowel is heard. 

93i A Triphthong is the union of three vowels to 
denote one sound. 

Ex. — Beauty, bureau, view;, lieu, huoy, 

94* Triphthongs are also divided, like diphthongs, into 
proper and improper. 

Consonants. 

95* A Consonant is a letter that can be fully uttered 
only with the aid of a vowel sound. It denotes a contact 
of some of the organs of speech, called an articulation. 

Some of the consonant sounds we modify by emitting breath ; as 
in the sounding of th or / // denotes only an emission of breath. 

Some of the consonant sounds we modify by using the head as a 
Bort of drum ; as in the sounding of m or /. 
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96. The consonants are all the letters except the 
vowels. 

97. TF or y is a consonant, when a vowel sound fol- 
lows it in the same syllable ; as in wafer, Z'-<?-wa, year, 
Bun-yan. 

OS I U and t are consonants, when equivialent to the consonants w 
and 7/ ; as in persuadey pon-iard, u-nit (consonant and vowel). 
X is equivalent to fo, gzj or z ; as in tax, ex-act, Xerxes, 

99« A Mute is a consonant that has no sound what- 
ever without the aid of a vowel, and at the end of a 
word stops the voice entirely. 

ICOi The mutes are 6, p^ c?, <, A, qa (=iw); also 
c and g hard, as in lac and gig. 

101 • A Semivowel is a consonant that has some 
sound of its own, being in its nature between a vowel 
and a mute. 

102t The semivowels are all the consonants except the 
mutes. 

103t The Liquids are 7, tw, w, r ; and perhaps 8 and 
2, which are sometimes called sibilants. 

The liquids are so called from their soft sound, which 
easily flows into and unites with that of other letters. 

Ex. — String, brilliance. *'Lull with Amelia's liquid name the 
Nine." — Pope. 

— f— 

104* A letter is said to be silent^ when it is suppressed 
in pronunciation. 

Ex. — Wa/k, kiln, mght, victuals, howr, phthisic. 

105i In singing, vowel sounds are made most prominent ; 
and clear and distinct utterance is attained chiefly by pronoun- 
cinof the consonants with exactness. 
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ACCENT. 

106i Accent is a stress of voice on a certain syllable 
of a word. 

Ex. — Bafc'-er, a,-muse ; an cii'-trance, to en-trance\ "An Au- 
gust* procession in the month of ^«'-gust." 

Accent belongs only to words of more syllables than one. 

Accent sometimes serves to distinguish words that are spelled alike, or 
to show the chief part of the word. 

107» Words of three or more syllables generally have 
a chief accent, called the primary accent; and one or 
more inferior accents, called the secondary accent or 
accents. 

Ex. — Lu^-mi-na'-ry, an'-te-ce'-dent, in-com'-pre-hen'-si-bil'-i-ty. 

168t Some words, mostly compounds, have two ac- 
cents of nearly equal stress. 

Ex. — A'-men', fare'-well' (interjection), knit'-ting-nee'-dle. 

1C9. The penult syllable of a word is the second sylla- 
ble from the end ; and the antepenult is the third sylla- 
ble from the end. 

IIO* Most words used in our language have the chief 
accent either on the penult or else on the antepenult. 

Pknult : Con'-quest, at-tor'-ney, dis-a-gree'-ment, Jer-e-mi'-ah. 
Antepenult: Tem'-per-ate, con-tin'-u-al, mu-ta-bil'-i-ty, Jo-ru'- 
sa-lcm. 

Ill, RULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 

1. Give to every syllable its proper sound. 

Do not say hen for been, ware for trerc, hlate for hleat^ dreen for 
drain, Jceow for cowy toon for tune, sdsst/ for saucy ^ rencJi for rinse, huf 
for hoof, pint for point, lam for learn, 8nhj for only, gulne for going, 
otter for after, winder for window, meader for meadow, Jiostlle for hos- 
tile, genuine for genuine, America for America, Canader for Canada. 
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2. Be careful not to omit any letter or letters of a 
syllable, nor any syllable or syllables of a word, that are 
not silent. 

Do not say kep for kept, ness for nests, lenth for length, strenth for 
strength, srub for shrub, sriek for shriek, mornin for morning, shinin for 
shining, chile for child, wuss for worse, goverment for government^ hick- 
ry for hickory, particler for particular, spose for suppose. 

3. Place the accent on the proper syllable. 

Do not say fan-alic for fanat-ic, interest -ing for in-teresting, i-dea 
for ide'-d, museum for muse' -urn, indus' -try for in-dustry, in'-quiry for 
inqui'-ry, hospit'-al for hos'-pital. 

4. Bear in mind that derivative words are not always 

accented or pronounced like their primitives. 

Pyr'-amid, pyram'-idal, not pyr-amidal; converse', con -versanti 
not convers'-ant; lament', lam'-entahle, not lament' -able ; preserved 
pres-ervation, not preservation; a-pos'-trophe, ap-os-troph'-ic, not 
a-pos' -trophic, 

6. Remember that a change in the part of speech 
sometimes requires a change in the accent. 

To absent', to be ab'-sent ; to escort', an es'-cort ; to perfume', a 
per'-fume. 

But sometimes we suppose such words differ in pronunciation, 
when they really do not To ally, an ally, not al'-ly ; to consent ^ 
my consent', not consent. 

6. In doubtful cases, pronounce words according to 
their spelling or according to analogy. 
Lieutenant is better pronounced loo-ten -ant than lev-ten -anL 
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FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

Ik 

112. The letters are used in different styles ; Q5» 
Roman, Italic, (^cu/ie, and ®lb Cnglisl). 
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llSt The letters are printed in types of various sizes: 

Great Primer, Smaii Pica, Miniar, 

T? 1' \^ ^^"^ Primer, ^^atc, 

lingllSn, Bourgeois, re«». 

Pica, ^'•«^i«^» 



DuoMMd* 



114« The letters are used either as capital letters or 
as lower-case or small letters. 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 

115« Small letters are preferred in all ordinary writ- 
ing, except where capital letters are needed for dis- 
tinction. 

116i Words that begin with capital letters, may be 
divided into two classes ; First Words, and Wards that 
are themselves Words of Distinction. 

First Words. 

11 7. The first word of every sentence or its equiva- 
lent, or the first word after a full pause, should begin, 
with a capital letter. 

For examples, see any page of this book. 

118* Within a sentence, the first word of any impor- 
tant beginning may commence with a capital letter. 

Ex. — " Resolved, That our senators be requested/' etc. 

" One truth is clear : Whatever is, is right." — Pope. 
W, Be it enacted by the Legislature of New York, that a tax, etc 

1. Any part of a sentence, especially in enumeration, that is 
broken off to begin a new line for the purpose of making it 
more conspicaoas, should begin with a capital letter. 
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Ex. — " Our citizens have contributed— 

" To the support and improvement of schools, • S 12,275 ; 
*' To the building and repairing of bridges, ! . , SjlSO." 

" I am, Sir, -with sincere esteem, 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Robert Peel." 

W. The work is admirably adapted to the use of schools, — 
by thorough and varied exercises ; 
by frequent and complete reviews ; 
by simplicity of terms and arrangement. 

2. The first word of a direct xjuotation, an example, or other 
saying, so introduced as to imply a transition from one speaker 
to another, should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Solomon says, "Pride goeth before destruction." Remem- 
ber this ancient maxim: " Know thyself." She called out, "Why 
did you go?" He answered, No. Stare is oflen used in a bad 
sense ; as, " The impudent fellow stared at me." 

W. They shouted, " victory." Every tongue shall exclaim with 
heartfelt joy, welcome I welcome ! La Fayette. 

But indirect quotations or questions, resumed or partial 
quotations, and words quoted merely as language, should not 
begin jtrith capitals. 

Ex. — Solomon says, that pride goes before destruction. She 
asked me why I went. This is indeed, as Chatham says, " a peril- 
ous and tremendous moment." 

With Mr. Headley, an event always "transpires." — Poe. 

3. The first word of every line of poetry should begin witli 

a capital letter. 

Ex. — " But now the smiles are thicker, 
Wonder what they mean ; 
Faith, he *s got the Knicker- 
Bocker Magazine ! " — Saxe. 

Iff, Now bright the sunbeam on St Lawrence smiles, 
her million lilies, and her thousand isles. 
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Words of Distinction* 

1I9» The words Zand should always be capitals. 

Ex. — "For / will not forsake thee, friend of my youth." 

W. Helcnew i was there. Such, o music \ is thy heavenly power. 

120j Every word denoting the Deity should begin 
witli a capital letter. 

Ex. — The Most High; the Supreme; the Infinite One; to God 
and liis angels ; Divine Providence ; our Lord Jesus Christ ; the Far 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

" The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee** — Moore. 

"W. The holy spirit; the eternal; the omnipotent; our saviour; 
to him who is the iriend of the widow and the orphan. 

1. A common word that merely relates to God, must some- 
times begin with a capital letter, to show its reference to the 
Deity. 

Ex. — " The Hand that made us is ^vine." — Addison, " He who 
is the Mind of the universe, overlooks no small things." — John 
Wilson, 

2. A pronoun used in connection with a name that is the 
chief word denoting the Deity, usually requires no capital. 

Ex. — "God provides for all his creatures." — Blair. "O thou 
merciful God!" — Book of Common Prayer. 

W. O Lord, Thou Who art merciful and omnipotent, save us. 

3. An ordinary adjunct used as a part of a name that de- 
notes the Deity, or a word that describes rather than denotes 
the Deity, usually requires no capital. 

Ex. — The all-seeing Searcher of our hearts ; great Parent of good ; 
to Him who is the friend of the widow and the orphan. 

W, The King of Kings, and lord of lords ; the judge of the world. 
They were made by the Wisdom and Goodness of thy Hand. 

121. Every proper noun, or each chief word of a 
proper noun, should begin with a capital letter. 
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Ex. — Thomas, Susan, Sunday, Monday, May, Alabama ; George 
Washington ; Amelia B. Welby ; the Duke of Wellington ; Charles 
the First. When a word implying distinction or honor is constantly 
used with a proper noun, it becomes a part of the name itself. (The 
teacher should explain to the pupil what a proper noun is.) 

W. mary, george, march, Saturday, kentucky, henry 1. gaylor. 

122. Every title, whether used alone or in connection 
with a proper noun, should begin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Mr, Brown ; Mrs, Elizabeth B. Browning ; Dr. Vaughan ; 
Maj, Holt ; Gen, Washington ; Sir Isaac Newton ; James M. Mar- 
low, E8q.\ Alexander the Great; a letter from the Hon. Robert 
Wells. " The petty governor of Shiraz has the title of * Flower of 
Courtesy,' * Nutmeg of Consolation,' and * Rose of Delight'" — Gaz- 
etteer. " * You are old. Father William,* the young man replied." 
— Southey. ** So Master Dick went off on his travels." — 0. W. 
Holmes. ** The Doctor now heard the approach of clattering hoofs." 
— /d 

W, From capt. Jones ; lord Byron ; Joseph Allen, esq. ; a speech 
from gov. Andrew. John bull can tell brother Jonathan what are 
the consequences of being too fond of glory. 



Proper names consist chiefly of the names of persons, places, and 
time. They are therefore very numerous, amounting to millions. 
And since it is not always easy to make a new and acceptable prop- 
er name, a common word or phrase of the language, whose meaning 
is supposed to suit, is often taken and made a sort of proper name. 

1. When a new proper noun is made from an old one, by 
the addition of some common word, the common word gener- 
ally begins with a capital. 

Ex. — Orleans, New Orleans; Cambridge, East Cambridge; Bos- 
ton, South Boston^ Boston Neck; Scott, Gen. Scott; Jefferson, Jef- 
ferson City; Madison, Madison Square; Astor, Astor House; Ver- 
non, Mount Vernon; Pike, Pikers Peak; Mexico, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; Britain, the British Channel. 

W. Rhode island; Miller'a landing; lower California; Japan 
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sea; Harper's ferry; Lafayette place; Hudson's bay; the bay of 
Honduras ; lake Erie ; cape Ann ; mount Auburn ; Cook's inlet ; 
Beliring's strait ; the strait of Magellan ; Queen Charlotte's sound ; 
Faueuil hall; William and Mary's college. 

2. When a common word or phrase of the language is 
raised to the dignity of a proper noun for a particular object, 
the word or chief words should begin with capitals. 

Ex. — The Park ; Salt River ; Great Bear Lake ; Lake Superior ; 
the Black Sea ; Big Sandy ; Land's End ; the Cape of Good Hope ; 
the United States; the Western States; the Mountains of the Moon ; 
the Old South Church; the City Hall; a book called — The Tem- 
ple of Truth. 

To this Lead may be referred the titles of books and topics. 

TV. The laurel hills; the dead sea; white river; sandy hook; a 
hill called cedar crest; the lake of the woods; point lookout; the 
five points; pea ridge; the white sulphur springs; the rocky moun- 
tains; union square; central park; on fiflh avenue, near spruce 
sti'cet; irom the common, to the dry dock» 



123i A common noun applied to a personified object, 
often becomes a proper noun in sense, and should then be- 
gin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — "The Wind and the Sun loved the Rose, 
But the JRose loved but one ; 
For who recks the wind where it blows, 
Or loves not the sun" — Bulwer, 
W. Pride, poverty, and fashion, once undertook to keep house 
together. 

124. Every word derived from a proper noun should 

tegin with a capital letter. 

Ex. — Columbia, American, Boman, Jesuit, Christian, Scotchman. 
" He is the Cicero of his age." " A Southern man is from the South." 
W. These Spaniards joined the italian army. 

125# But when such a word has lost its reference to 
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the proper noun, and has become a common word of 
the language, it should not begin with a capital. 

Ex. — A guinea, sandwiches, damask, daguerrotype, galyanize, 
china-ware. 

126. A word of special importance or emphasis, or a 

word so peculiarly or technically applied as not to be 

sufficiently definite if written otherwise, should begin 

with a capital letter. 

Ex- — The General Assembly; the excellence of our Constitu- 
tion; tho War Department; William Penn with several Friends; 
the American Revolution. " The Reform Bill." — London Times. 
" Education is the great business of the Institute.** — Holmes. '* The 
other member of the Committee was the Rev. Mr. Butters, who was 
to make the prayers before the Exercises of the Exhibition.*' — Id. 

W. Put this motto upon the banner : '^ The union, the coostitu- 
tion, and the enforcement of the laws.** 

Frequently, in accordance with the foregoing role, the subject of 
discourse is commenced with a capital letter; as, *^The disasters 
irhich this little band of Puritans encountered.** — Everett. 

I27i In capitalizing phrases or sentences, whether used 
as titles or as headings, distinguish the nouns by capitals ; 
slso important adjectives, participles, or other words ; but 
always write the mere particles in small letters. 

Ex. — Episcopal Innovation ; or, the Test of Modem Orthodoxy, in 
Eiglity-seven Questions, imposed as Articles of Faith^ upon Candidates 
Jbr Licenses and Holy Orders^ in the Diocese of Peterborough ; with a 
Distinct Answer to each Question, and General Refections relative to 
their Illegal Structure and Pernicious Tendency. — Sidxet Smith; 

128» Names, titles, or mottoes, when very emphatic, or 
when designed to catch the eye from a distance, are frequently 
printed or painted wholly in capitab. And ia Advertisements 
or Notices; the liberty of capitalizing is carried to a great and 
almost indefinite extent 
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Examples to be Corrected* 

Formula. — Incorrect: the word — -, beginning with a small— ^ 

should begin with a capital — ; because . (Give the precept violated, 

OS presented on some preceding page; and vary the Formula when a 
variation is needed.) 

1. These Birds go South in Winter, but return in Spring 
or Summer. — Audubon, 

2. for Rent or Sale, balance, $ 9.25. 

3. When Laud was arraigned, " can any one believe me a * 
traitor ? " exclaimed the astonished prelate. — Bancroft. 

4. The question is, which of them can best pay the penalty ? 

5. The answer may be, yes or no. 

6. The bible says, children, obey your parents. 

7. The blood of those who have Fallen at concord, lexing^ 
ton, and Bunker hill, cries aloud, " it is time to part" 

8. Lindley murray teaches, " when a quotation is brought in 
obliquely after a comma, a Capital is unnecessary ; as. solomoq 
observes, That the child is spoiled by sparing the rod.'*— ^ 
octavo grammar, P. 284. 

9. Washington city, the Capital of the united states, is in 
the district of Columbia. 

10. This chief had the sounding appellation of white thunden 

11. In ancient days there dwelt a sage called discipline. 

12. There lay madam partlet, basking in the sun, breast- 
high in sand. 

13. Falsehood sheltered herself among the passions. 

14. This County was settled by welsh emigrants, who were 
zealous christians, and entered heartily into our revolutionary 
struggle. 

15. New year's day and the fourth of July are holidays. 

16. Cowper, the Author of the Task, was a good Poet 

17. The secretary of state visited fortress Monroe. 

18. The president lives in the white house. 

19. He was President of the Massachusetts historical society^ 
and the Editor of the Boston daily advertiser. 
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20. The ]\Iissouri compromise was discussed in-tbe senate. 

21. A presbyterian minister preached every Sunday at west 
Brookfield. 

22. She is gone to him who comforteth as a father com- 
forteth. 

23. The Guests were entertained by mayor Rice, at his 
residence, no. 34, union park. 

24. Believe not each aspei'sing tongue, 

as most weak people do ; 
but still conclude that story wrong 
which ought not to be true. 



SYLLABLES. 

129« A Syllable is a letter, or a union of letters, pro- 
nounced as one unbroken sound. 

Ex. — A, on, no, stretched, barb'dst, a-e-n-al, pro-fu-sion. 

ISO. Every syllable must consist of one or more vow- 
els, or of one or more vowels combined with one or 
more consonants. 

Ex. — O, i-dle, au-tumn, bro-ker, an, ants, dot, breast 

SYLLABICATION. 

131« Syllabication is the division of words into syl- 
lables. 

132. Words are divided into syllables, to show their 
pronunciation or derivation. 

Ex. — De-pose, dep-o-si-tlon, re-in-force-ment, lov-er, rain-bow. 

Syllabication thus enables us, in writing, to divide words propcfrfy 
at the ends of lines. 
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133« In dividing words into their syllables, we should 
give to every syllable precisely those letters which the 
correct pronunciation of the word gives to it. 

Ex. — Su-prem-a-cy, procras-ti-nate, pref-ace, oth-er, ma-ter-nal, 
as-tron-o-my, twin-kle, tic-kle, Rob-ert, £-liz-a-beth. 

W. Plan-ting, un-loa-ding, ma-kcth, or-ga-ni-zing, e-aquire, go- 
vern, cons-ti-tu-tion, va-le-tu-din-a-ri-an, mark-et. 

134« Words should generally be divided according to 

their prefixes, suffixes, or grammatical endings, if they 

have any ; and compound words should be divided into 

their simple ones. 

Ex. — "Re-new, ring-let, great-cr, wis-cst, ful-ly, boat-swain. 
W. Dril-ling, wea-ver, a-noth-er, wi-ser, ren-tcd. 

135. When derivation and pronunciation conflict, the 
division must be made according to the pronunciation. 

Ex. — Ap-a-thy, not a-path-y ; rec-ol-Iec-tion (remembrance), ap- 
os-tol-ic-al, ther-mom-e-ter, pred-i-cate, prop-o-si-tion. 

W. A-flcribe, or-tho-grapb-y, pre-fer-ence, de-po-ai-tion, par-ti-ci- 
pi-aL 

136, A word that has more syllables than one, may be 
divided at the end of a line, but only at the close of a 
syllable. 

The part in cither line should consist of at least more letters 
than one, and be of such a nature that it is not likely to be miscon- 
ceived at the first impression. Such words as a-long, a-gain, o-lio, 
Crafl-y, read-y, curved, should rather stand wholly in one line ; and 
such words as accompU-ceSf advanta-geSy should rather be divided 
accom-plices, advan-iages^ 

Divide into syUahles : — 

Artery, sorcery, luscious, varnish, blanket, pickle, musket, 
extraordinary, possession/- decision, nevertheless, western, mon- 
key, paternal, unserviceable, reformation, recreate, reelect, 
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grafter, rafter, charter, chanter, waiter, traitor, felony, felonionfl^ 
active, picture, pitcher, lounger, noisy, knitting, shilling, willing, 
azure, national, siren, soldier, associate, pronunciation, Boston, 
Diana. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

137* Spelling is the art of expressing words bj their 
right letters, properly arranged. This art must be 
learned chiefly from spelling-books, dictionaries, and 
observation in reading. 

Bule I.— Doul^ling, 

Words of one syllable, ending in a single consonant 
preceded by a single vowel ; and words of more syllables, 
ending in the same way, with the accent fixed on the 
last syllable, — double the consonant before a vowel in 
the derivative word. 

Ex. — Sad, sadder, saddest; rebel', rebeUedy rebellion; rob, robber t 
win, winning; fop, foppish; drum, drummer; up, upper; admit, ad^ 
mittance; quiz, quizzed. 

In other cases, no doubling takes place. 

Ex. — Seal, seeded; gild, gilded; hard, harder; infer', (infe/^rccf,) 
inference; bigot, bigoted; tax, taxed. X finales two consonants, k» 
or gz; therefore never doubled. 

There If a difference between robed and robbed, pkaUHg and pbmningf hater and Aottrfw 

Good writers sometimes double ^ contrary to the Rule above- 
Ex. — " Traveller ** — Prescott, Bryant ; " carolled " — Irving, 

Bule II.— Final Y. 

Final Y, preceded by a consonant and followed by any 
letter except t, is changed into i in the derivative w^ord. 
Ex. — Fly, fUes\ glory, glories^ glorify ^ glorified, glorifying^ glorifi' 
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cation f try, trial; pretty, prettier^ prettiest; merry, merrily^ merri" 
ment ; pity, pitiaUe ; ivy, ivied. 

Exceptions: Most of the derivatives of dy^ dry, and shy usually 
retain y ; as, dryly ^ slyness. 

Final Y, preceded by a vowel, or followed by f, remains 
unchanged in the derivative word. 

Ex. — Chimney, chimneys; gay, gayer, gayest, gayety; cry, crying, 
crier; buoy, buoyant; destroy, destroyer; annoy, annoyance; joy, 
joyful. 

Exceptions: Pay, paid; said, hid, daily; staid (remuned), 
stayed (checked). 

c 

Bule III.— Final E. 

Final E, when silent, is rejected before a vowel in the 
derivative word. But it is retained when needed to keep 
c or ff soft, or to preserve the identity of the word. 

Ex. — Bite, biting; force, forcible ; sale, salable ; rogue, roguish. 
Agree, agreeable; peace, peaceable; singe, singeing; glue, gluey. 

There is a diflbrenoe between dping and dyeing, singing and singeing. 

Words ending with ie change i into y, before t, to prevent the 
doubling of i; as. Die, dying; vie vying; tie, tying; lie, lying. 

Final B is retained before a consonant in the derivative 
word. Sometimes it is rejected when not needed. 

Ex. — Y^zae, baseless ; rvte, rueful; definite, defnilely ; eye, eyelet; 
vfhole, wholesome, but wholly. Due, duly; true, truly; Sivre, awful; 
judge, judgment. (Z> soflens the g, and renders the e unnecessary'.) 

Monosyllables that end with /, /, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, generally have this consonant double, as cliff, mill, pass ; 
words that end with any other consonant in the same way^ 
generally have it single, as man, cat, map. The final consonant 
of a primitive word generally remains double, but should not be 
trebled^ in the derivative word, as in blissful, skillful, fully. 
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One / is oflen dropped from U^ especially when the accent is on 
some other syllable ; as in shalt, always, welcome^ fulfill^ useffuL 
Derived verbs generally prefer the ending ize to wc, as UgdL, 
legalize. Ei after c, as in ceiling, deceive ; generally ie after 
any other letter, as in siege, lien, sieve. Specie, seize, inveigle^ 
and a few other words, are exceptions. 

Compound words generally retain the spelling of the words 
from which they are formed ; as, housewife, juryman, illness, 
wherein^ Where, wherever; whose, whosever^ sheep, shepherd; 
feet, fetlock ; ^ss, pastime ; well, welfare ; holj, holiday , — are 
some of the exceptions. 

138* Generally speaking, spelling and pronunciation 
are the better, the better they agree, and serve to dis- 
tinguish words that differ in meaning;. 

Ex. — Gray is preferable to grey ; haul, to hale ; and show, to shew. 

139« Contraction, in spelling, is the omission of some 
letter or letters from a word. An apostrophe (') ^* 
generally put in the place of what is omitted. 

Ex. — E*er, ever; oVr, over; 'gainst, against; o'clock, o£ the clock. 

Sometimes two or more words aro contracted into one, and the 
parts combined arc occasionally chanp:ed in spelling. *Tis or it's is 
used for it is; won't, for will not; I*d, for / would or / had. 





Ezeroises in Spell 


ing. 

1 


Bulb I. 


HULB IL 


Bulb III. 


MlSCELLAVEOUl. 


Swimming, 


Witticism, 


Pining, 


Scarred, 


steaming, 


laziness, 


pinning, 


scared, 


thinned, 


gayety, 


valuable, 


solely. 


learned, 


wearisome, 


chargeable. 


wholly. 


airy, 


moneyed, 


striving, 


tiU, 


starry, 


allies. 


fusible, 


untili 







ETYMOLOGY. 


i 


druggist, 


alleys. 


sedgy. 


truly. 


acquittal, 


reliable. 


smoky. 


singeing, 


benefited, 


relying, 


stylish. 


gluing, 


dreaded, 


thrifuly. 


paroled, 


hoeing, 


referred. 


gayiy, 


patrolled, 


recall, 


reference. 


daily. 


vying, 


wiUful, 


regretted. 


likelihood. 


advertisement, 


countryman, 


propeller, 


holiday. 


traceable, 


receipt. 


jshopping, 


spied, 


servilely. 


siege, 


galloping. 


spy-glass. 


acknowledgment 


colonize. 
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140* The most ludicrous blunders in spelling are usu- 
ally made by the misapplication of those worda which 
agree in pronunciation, but differ in spelling and mean- 



ing. 



Correct the errors : He was bread for the church. Hawks praf/ on 
other birds. The judge immediately haled the prisoner. The bench- 
es were all in tcars^ one above another. All those barreb for $aUf 
at ten o'clock. 
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WORDS. 

141* Letters make syllables, syllables make words, 
words make sentences, and sentences express thoughts. 

142. A Word is a syllable, or a union of syllables, 
used as the sign of an idea. 

Ex. — Man, horse, pink, green, strikes, down, because. 

143« Words are divided, according to their number 
of syllables, into monosyllables^ dissyllables^ trisyllables^ 
and polysyllables* 
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A monosyUahle is a word of one syllable. Act, 
A dissyllable is a word of two syllables. Active* 
A trisyllable is a word of three syllables. Actively. 
A polysyllable is a word of four or more syllables. 

Activity, 

144« Words are divided, according to their formation, 
into primitive^ derivative^ and compound, 

A primitive word is not formed from another word. 

Breeze. 
A derivative word is formed from another word. Breezy, 
A compound word is composed of two or more words. 

Sea-breeze^ nevertheless. 

145« Words are divided, according to their use, into 
nine classes, called parts of speech, — See p. 70. 

DERIVATION OF tVORDS. 

146« The elements of words, in derivation, are rootSy 
preJixeSy and suffixes, 

147. A Root is the chief part of a word, or that part 
which receives the prefix or the suffix. 

148. A Pre'fix is a letter or letters joined to the be- 
ginning of a word, to modify its meaning. 

149. A SuTfix is a letter or letters joined to the end 
of a word, to modify its meaning. 

Prefixes. Roots. 

Dcy dewn. De - press ; to press down. 

Pe, again. Re - build ; to build again. 

Exy out. Ex - pel (drive) ; to drive out. 

Corij together. Con - nect (join) ; to join together. 

Un^ not Un - sound; not sound. 
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8uFFXxjfi8. Roots. 

AbUj can be. B.ead-ahle ; can be read. 

Er, person or thiag. Bead-<r; one wbo reads, a reading-book. 

En^ to make. Black-en ; to make black. 

Ness^ state or qnality. Happi-»itf5s ; the state of being happy. 

Yj having, resembling. Ston-y ; having stones, hard as stone. 

Sometimes a "word has two or tnare prefixes or suffixes; as, re-pro-' 
diictrive^ness. 

150. Hoots are either native or foreign, and sometimes 
much disguised. 

Ex. — Bakery is derived from hake. Attract^ is derived from the 
Latin ad., to, and iraho, I draw, /c/e a, from the Greek eklo, I sec, 
denotes something *^ in the mind's eye.** 

151 • Derivative words are formed fix)m primitives, by 

means of prefixes or suffixes ; and compound words are 

formed by uniting primitives or derivatives* 

Ex. — Plant, r«-plant, ^rans-plant, tm-plant. Act, act-or, actrive, 
act-ivity ; great, great^s^ Blachsmitk, speUingAiook. 

152* There are different prefixes capable of expressing 
the same sense, and there are also difierent suffixes ca- 
pable of expressing the same sense. The choice of pre- 
fixes or suffixes is therefore determined not merely by 
their meaning, but also by euphony, analogy, and the 
character of the root. 

Ex. — Generous, utt-generons ; accurate, tn-accnrate; throne, de- 
throne, un^throne ; confess, confess-u^n; acknowledge, acknowledg- 
ment 

153* Frequently, in making derivative or compound 
words, some of the parts must be altered for the sake of 
euphony or anistlogy. Hence there occurs sometimes a 
change^ an omissionj or an insertion of some letter or 
letters. The last letter of the prefix must often be the 
same as the first letter of the root. 
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Ex. — Con-lect, cMect; dis-fer, differ; in-moderate, im-mode' 
rate; eon-operate, co-o/j^ra^c; dis-vnlQey di-vulge ; a-archy, an-orcAy; 
mucilage-ous, muc'dag-inous. 



Compound Words. 

154» Two or more words, expressing but one concep- 
tion, or habitually used together as the term for one 
object or idea, should be compounded. 

Ex. — Horseman, gooseberry, rainbow, to-morrow, four-footed. 
•* A five-cent savings-bank ; " " blue-eyed, golden -haired Mary." 

A crow is a black bird, but not a blackbird, A glass home is made 
of glass; but a glass-house is a house in which glass is manufactured. 
A lice oak is simply a living oak ; but a live-oak is a species of ever- 
green oak. A dancing master is a master that dances ; but a dan- 
cing-masier teaches dancing. A white washed house may not be a 
white-washed house. Many-colored birds have many colors each; 
many colored birds are numerous, though they may all be of one 
color. A doffs-ear is the corner of a leaf turned over ; but a dog''s 
ear is the ear of a dog. A lady*s slipper is a shoe ; but lady*S'Slipper 
is a plant 

\55$ When a compound word is first formed or but 
little used, a hyphen is generally placed between its parts. 
Ex. — Night-robber, rosy-fingered; the tree-and-cloud-shadowed 
river. 



156« By long and general use, most compound words 
lose the hyphen, provided the parts coalesce like the 
syllables of one word and under one chief accent. 

Ex. — Statesman, steamboat, railroad, inkstand, no'bleman, book'- 
sellcr, home'sickness, notwithstand'ing. 
For more, in regard to compound words see pp. 260 and 345. 

[A sufficient knowledge of prefixes, suffixes, and roots is so generally 
obtained from spelling-books and other sources, that we have followed tlie 
advice of many eminent teachers, and omitted the rest of this subject.] 
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OBSEBVATIONS. 

OraOUXldr. ^ Since the diflfcrent nations of the earth speak different 
langaagcs, — as, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc., •— every 
language has many pecaliarities of its own ; and these peculiarities, which 
generally make the burden of its grammar, are sometimes called the par' 
ticutar grammar of the language to which they belong. But since people 
and the world arc everywhere much alike, and since people therefore think 
everywhere nearly in the same way, it follows that all languages have 
much in which they agree, and this is sometimes called universal grammar. 

We have said that the basis of grammar is the usage of the best writers 
and speakers. This. usage is merely a convenient test for determining 
what is proper or improper ; for the real basis of grammar must l)c sought 
in the laws of mind and in the requirements of thought, or it is the philoso- 
phy of thought and language applied to the requirements of human knowl« 
edge in all its extent and variety. 

As to the two kinds of language, spoken and written, spoken language 
has the advantage in the power of enforcing its meaning by means of 
voice, emphasis, and gestures ; but written language, in modem times, by 
the help of the press and other facilities, has greatly the advantage in da- 
rability and the almost unlimited powers of circulation. 

ProntUloi&tion.'" Among the educated, the pronunciation of the'Eng- 
lish language is everywhere nearly the same ; but, among the uneducated, 
there is considerable diversity. In the United States, however, there is 
less deviation from the literary standard than in Great Britain. 

The modern pronunciation of the English language differs also very 
much from tiiat which prevailed about five hundred years ago, or in the 
time of Chaucer. This is evident from the old spelling, and from the re- 
quirements of the rhyme and metre in old verse. 

*' The soun of briddbs for to hear, _ 

That on the bushes singen clear."— Chaucer* 
"And she was clep^d Madam Eglantine; 

Full well she sangh the service divine." — /</. 
" He stod^ the bright moon^ to beholdc. 

And alle his sorrowe to the moone he tolde.'' — /(/• 
" Me thinketh it accordant to reason, 

To tellen you allb the condition." — Id. 
" And whanne this alchymister saw his tira^, 

Ris'th up. Sir Priest, quod he, and stondeth by me."— -/<f. 

Here final «'s, and other endings not now in use, are made syllables. 
Reason and condUion are pronounced with the accent on the last syllable, 
somewhat as in French. Time is pronounced ti-me ; for it was made to 
rhyme with by iim. 
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From tke foregoing and other esamplci wo raaj infer three things :— > 
U Pronunciation formerly had more syllables than it now has. Most 
of these extra syllables consisted of faint or draggling syllables at the ends 
of words. In some German dialects the people have even at the present 
day the habit of annexing obscure a to most of their words, (somewhat 
as bad readers annex ers,) by which they apparently make their speech 
more rhythmical. Qftery: Was the English language ever pronounced at 
these German dialects ? 

2. Accent was formerly more Continental, or French, than it now is ; 
that is, it has since glided more from syllables near the end to syllables 
near the beginning : it has also become more permanent. In Chaucer wo 
have virtde and virtue, nat^bre and nature, langdge and Idngage, 

3. The sounds of certain words are now different from what they were, 
and the vowel sounds have generally run into greater vai*iety. An was 
sounded oiit,* heaii, hert; gold, goold\ greit^ great^ etc. ("None but an 
Irishman would say great" — Chesterfield.) Even within our recollection, 
the broad sound of griissy half, and last, has passed into grass, hmif, and IdsL 

English pronunciation has a hasty air, tends to brevity, slides its accents 
toward the left, and gradually improves in melody, or musical variety 
An omnibus has become a mere *bus ; Brougham is pronounced BtUnn ; 
Worcester, Woos-ler; and Michilimackinac loses its serpentine length in 
Mack^-€-naw, A balcof-ny has become a baifcong; am'4ewpla(e is now more 
common than contem* -plate ; o-be-je-ent has yielded to the more enphonious 
o-be-dient; and pro-nun-ci-a-lton is becoming more common than pro-nuH" 
the-a-thn. 

Poetry sonoetimes adopts antiquated modes of expression because they 
tend to give it an elegant qnaintness. But poetry, written long ago, must 
sometimes be pronounced, for the sake of the rhyme, as the language was 
oronounced when the verse was written. 

« 

** Lo ! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds or hears him in the wind.'' — Pope. 
" Tell me, wliere is fancy bred, — 
In the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how npurish^d ? " — ShaJcpspeare. 

Here ti^nd mnst be pronounced ta/i(/, to rhyme with mind; and ed must 
be sounded, so as to rhyme with head. 

The verbal ending ed is yet heard in the speech of some very old peo- 
ple ; but, unless the word is used adjectively, as in the phrase a learned 
many this ending is now generally blended with- the preceding syllable 
when it will coalesce with it in sound. 

/^iCOeati'^i- Words ending with tbe sound of shun, zhun^ or cAtm, or 

2* l> 
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with any kindred sound, hare the chief accent on the penuh ; as, content' 
pla'-tioTif decis^-iony conven^Aion, artiJV<ial, amra*-geous, inavffi'-cient, 

2. Words ending with cine, sive, ic, ics, or with five preceded by a conso- 
nant, have the chief accent ou the penult; aa, deci'-aive, htro'-ic, sulphu'-ric, 
ealisUien'-icSf cdled-tive. 

Exceptions: Arith'-metic, ar'-senic (noun), ad'-jectire, bish'-opric, 
cath'-olic, chol'-eric, ephem'-eric, her'-etic,'lu'-natic, poIMtic, pol'-itics, 
rhct'-oric, sub'-stantive, tur'-meric, and perhaps pleth'-oric and splen'-etic. 

3. Words that have the following endings, have the chief accent on the 
antepenuit ', — 

Acal, acy^ athy, Heli'-acal, theoc'-racy, sym'^pathy. 

' E-al, e-an, e-ous, Or'-deal, Hercn'-Ican, sponta'-ncoos. 

£fy, ety^ erous. Stu'-pefy, sati'-ety, auriP-erons. 

Fluent, Jluous, Circum'-flnent, super'-fluons. 

Gonalf (praphy, Diag'-onal, orthog'-raphy. 

/•a, i-aCf i-al. Riega'-Iia, demo'-niac, armo'-rial. 

I-an, ical, i-ous. Colle'-gian, astronomMcal, contamc'-liocSb 

InouSf ify, ity, Om'-inons, person'-ify, solid'-ity. 

Ijigyy loquy, lysis. Anal'-ogy, col'-loquy, paral'-ysis. 

Meter, metry. Barom'-eter, trigonom'-etry. 

Orous, uloua. O'-dorous, sed'-ulous. 

Phony y tomyy thropy. Eu'-phony, anat'-omy, misan'-thropy. 

Exceptions: Adamante'-an, antipode'-an, colosse'-an, cano'-roos, 
cmpyre'-an, hymene'-al, hymene'-an, pygme'-an. 

4. Words of three or moqfi. syllables, ending with atim, have the accent 
on the antepenult, or on the preceding syllable ; as, demon' -straiive, op^-e- 
rativey nom'-inative, paf-Uative, sped-ulatict. , 

Exceptions: Crea'-tive, colla'-ti ve, dila'-tive. 

Letters. — There is not, perhaps, any other language in the world that 
has experienced so many revolutions as the English ; but, like the political 
institutions of the people by whom it is spoken, it seems to have gained 
strength and excellence by every change. 

About a thousand years ago, our ancestors used what is called the 
Anglo-Saxon Alphabet. This alphabet is as follows : — 

X n, B b, L c, D b, G e, F p, Tf j?, p h, I i, L 1, CO m, N n, O o, 
P p, R p, S r, T t, U u, U) p, X X, Y ^. p ]? {th aspirate), B Z {tk 
vocal). 

Then followed the Old English, or Black Letter. 

an. B h, Q: c, mn, S e, JF f. CSf 0, 9Q D, fi f, 3 f, B ft, SI. !, 
^ m, ?^ n, ® 0, 39 p, €1 q, Br, & 0, Bt, CS u, IT lir, 60^ to, 
Xk, Ys, Zf. 
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These vnsre snperscded by the much more beantifal Boman Alphabely 
irhicii is the alphabet novr generally used. 

Powers of the Letters. — in considering the alphabet, wc should no- 
tice, and keep distinct, two things : — 

1. The written dements of language, which are letters, [breath, 

2. The oral dements of language, which consist of tone, articulation, and 
Hence Uie oral elements have been sometimes classified into vocals, sulh 

Tocals, and aspirates. But this classification does not present the truth be- 
yond the vocals ; for nearly all the elements denoted by consonants are 
composite. The following is probably as minute an analysis of the oral 
elements as the pupil can understand: — 

Pure tone. 
Xz. — ^e, at, art, oil, me, met, pine, ptn, old, odd, more, use, vs, thou, ofl. 

Pure breath. 
Ex. — f/at. 

Toned articulation, 
Xz. — B16, did, gljyjvuige, loll, mam, nan, rinj^, roar, thva, van, we, yet, cone, axore. 

Aspirated articulation. 
Xx. — Fi/c, kick, pop, sxoet, t\t, lAeme, /lAeep, cAeap, wAip. 

The powers of the consonants arc most readily obtained by simply 
omitting the vowel sounds with which they are uttered. The element de- 
noted by s consists of a whistling sound made purely of breath. Admit 
tone, and you have z. The sounds denoted by the consonants w and y aro 
very nearly vowel sounds. The same is true of h ; or, denoting mere 
brcalh, h leaves the vowel after it nearly bare. 

Capital LetterSt — Formerly, every noun was commenoed with a cap- 
ital letter; and other important words of the sentence were sometimes 
commenced in the same way. The following is a specimen of the usage 
in fashion a hundred years ago : — 

** A Deadly Feud had long fubAfted between the Houfes of Malcolm and 
Douglas ; but it happened that the Heir of Malcolm faved the Heir of 
Douglas in Battle, and this A£l produced an Inviolable Friendfhip between 
them." — London Chronicle, 

BeginxdngS. — Persons of not much skill in composition frequently 
find a difficulty in determining when they have a sentence, or in deciding 
how to divide their thoughts into pentences. This difficulty must be over- 
come mainly by skill in grammar and composition. A proposition (see 
p. 5) can not be partly in one sentence and partly in another; and modify- 
ins: words or phrases should remain with the parts which they modify. 
Propositions closely bound together in sense, should make but one sen- 
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fence; bat prapositioiis looselj co n nec te d maj often be eitber gathered 
into one feQtenoe or divided into two or more fientcnccs. 

Tg^f m n] ^ ^ — Wben an example con siste of a proposition, or of some- 
thing a.«cd in the sense of a proposition, it should begin with a capital let- 
ter. But wben words or phrases, nsed §or illnstration, occur in the body 
of a sentence, thej need not begin with capitsb if the meaning is soffi- 
cientl J obvious without them ; though usage is divided in regard to snch 
czpfcssioos, and capitals sometimes distinguish the parts better than small 
letten. 

Yens, — When Terse is written in the fonn of prose, it should gener- 
ally have onljr tlie capitals which are suitable to prose. 

Words of DifltinetUUL — The Indian always sajs, " Great Spirit,** or 
nses both words to denote God ; but when Pope wrote, " Thou great First 
Cause," he used p-eat in its ordinary descriptive sense. The Kin^ of 
Iclngg shows pre-emiocntly God's relation to ii-oridly kings; but the Angd 
of Death does not show the relation of any angel to death. The Deed de- 
notes Saian'j but a derU may be simply a bad person or spirit. When the 
words god^ godden, deity, divinitjfy etc^ are applied to the heathen deities, 
thcy^ do not begin with capitals. When Maset, Graces, Naiads, etc., are 
regarded in the splendor of ancient imagination, tltey are generally fa- 
vored with capitals ; but our own fairies, syfpfts, gfiosts, hobgoblins, etc.^ are 
rather too puny and undignified in idea to be thus distinguished^ 

The names of important individual objects, as spring, summer, autumn, 
winter, time, etemitg, space, seasons, morning, evening, dag, night, earth, 
heaven, hell, sun, moon, uxrid, universe, nature^ equator, zodiac, north, east, 
etc., when used in their most ordinary sense, or when their ordinary mean- 
ing predominates, do not usually, begin with capitals ; but when they are 
used in a specific or personified sense, they should begin with capitals. 
When Heaven denotes God, it should always begin with a capital letter; 
and when it denotes the abode of the blessed, it is also frequently written 
withm capital. 

Lords Dag is equivalent to Sunday. New Tear's Dag, the Fourth of 
July, Good Friday, or any other holiday, is as much a particular day as 
Sunday, or any other day of the week. The phrases Elegy in a Country 
Oiurchyard, Battle of ffohenlinden, The Task, are as mach the names of 
particular poems as John, James, and Henry, are the names of particular 
boys. ** Gray took hardly more pains with his Elegy," not degy. The 
gospel denotes the Christian doctrines ; bnt the Gospels and the Revelation 
denote parts of the New Testament. A Methodist, a Republican, a Mussul" 
man, or a Roarer, belongs to some religious, political, or social sect or 
party. " The President sent the document to Congress ; and the Senate 
returned it to the General Assembly, or Lcgislamre, of New York.' 
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Hence, the names of holidays, the names of the days of the week or 
months of the year, the chief words in the titles of books, the names of 
sects, parties, associations, or pablic bodies, should begin with capital 
letters. 

Shoiild the word park be constantly applied to a particular place in 
stead of a proper name, then the place should be called the Park, not the 
park. If I should use the phrase (Xd Dominion for the proper name Vtr' 
ginia, I would begin each word of the phrase with a capital letter ; but if 
I should call Goldsmith's Deserted Village Goldsmith's great poem, I would 
not begin the latter words with capitals. We must often judge whether 
the specific or titular sense, or else the ordinary meaning of the words, is 
uppermost in the speaker's mind, and nse capitals or small letters accord- 
ingly. Webster's Speeches refers to a book, or to their title ; while Wdh 
sterns speeches refers simply to the speeches as such. " I went with him to 
visit the Lakes ; ** t. e., a celebrated group of lakes. We can se<r white 
mountains in almost any mountainous country ; but the White Mountains 
are in New Hampshire. A Cambridge Professor speaks of his Essay, in 
referring to a book called Cambridge Essays ; and, having introduced Cap* 
tain Marrgatt, ho afterwards speaks of him as the Captain, not as the cap* 
tain. When I speak of the principal of a school, I refer to bis duties } 
but when I speak of the Principal of a school, I refer to his title. A chap* 
tcr in your history refers to your life ; but a chapter in your History refers 
to a book so named. "Part I, Remark, Observations, Bules for Spell> 
ing," refer to certain divisions or headings of a book. Our Club, Presi' 
dent. Treasurer, and Secretary, are such in title as well as in fact. The 
London Times says, "Her Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Bride, the 
Prince of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family, were pres- 
ent." Common folks would not have been thus honored with capitals. 
An astronomer writes, " The Sun is the centre of the System ; " because 
these capitalized words denote subjects of which he treats. 

When I speak of the Company or the Convention, I mean to gnard you 
against thinking of the wrong one, or to make you think of a particular 
one. Missouri is a part of the South, though it lies ivest. If the North, 
East, South, and West, make the United States, then any one of these 
states is a State, being derived from a proper noun. We may speak, how- 
ever, in general terms, of the states^ kingdoms, and empires of the earth. 
The Insurrection was printed with a capital letter only while the'excitemcnt 
lasted ; but the Reformation and the Revolution are still matters of interest, 
and retain their capitals. 

Hence, the names of great events, of important places, or of persons in 
high official positions, even when they consist of common words of the 
language, should generally begin with capitals. 
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When a term consists of two or more words, and especially if thejr are 
linked toj^ether in the sense of opposition, it is sometimes difficult to de- 
termine how many eapitaU should lie used. In snch cases wo should caro* 
fully consider how much makes the name, or whether the parts are sepa- 
rately significant. The Ohio river is as well denoted by the Ohio, wHicli is 
a sufficient name to call it by, and which implies the word ricer; but the 
lied River is not usually called the Hed, nor is the Blue Bidge ever called 
the J^ue, for it takes both words to make the name. The city of New 
York, or New York citify is generally called New York; but Jertty City 
needs both words to make the name. The Erie Canal is wholly a name; 
bnt the Erie and Ohio canal is understood as being simply the canal ba 
twecn Luke Kric and the Ohio river. In the phrase, " the prophet Jontth,** 
the words arc separately significant, or but temporarily united ; but in iho 
terms L(tke Erie, Mount Vernon, Cape Ilatterua, Penobscot Bay^ Queen Eli» 
ahdh^ Loch Gif/e, Den Lomond, both words arc so commonly used as the 
name, that each Itegins with a capital letter. " Victoria, the qveen of Great 
Britain;" "Mary, Queen of Scots:" the former phrase is explanatory, 
but the latter is also titular. In this country, Esq. is always used as a 
title, and therefore it properly begins with a capital letter; but, in Eng- 
land, esq, is often used merely as a term of rank, and therefore in English 
journals we often find it beginning with a small e. Harper* s ferry was 
once K ferry belonging to a mau named Harper; but now Harper's Ferry 
is a town. 

When objects are Tcry common and comparatively insignificont, wo 
often find that only the specific words, and not the general words, — espe- 
cially when the latter are plural, — begin with capital letters; as, "in 
Cass and Butler counties." The words county, township, hill, creek, ricer, 
when used in connection with specific words, are not general ly commenced 
with capital letters. Street we find written — Fifth Strett, Fifth and Mad- 
ison Streets; 'Flfih^reet, Walnut-s/ret^ Fifih and Walnut K/reete (the hy- 
phen being omitted from the plural phrase, to show the common reference 
of streets to the two words before it) ; and, lastly, Fifch street. The Qr^t 
two modes are best authorized. The same remark applies occasionally to 
the words place, square, house, diurch, etc. But, in all cases in which the spe- 
cific word is also a common word of the language, the tendency is, to begin 
the general word with a capital letter too ; as, " Black Sea," " Long /s/- 
and," "White River." The English, in many cases, compound 8om« 
kinds of the foregoing terms ; as, " Spring-gardens, Leceister-pface, Hamp- 
den street, ArUow-house." Only the first part of a compound word is usu- 
ally commenced with a capital letter, as in the foregoing terms; bnt when 
the term has a titular sense, each part is more generally commenced with 
a capital, as -" Attorney- General" 
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FersonificatioXL -^ A word denoting ft personified object is commenced 
.with a capital, only when it lias strictly tho 6cn|C of a proper noon that is 
applied to a person; as, "And i7o/M enchanting^ smiled, and waved her 
golden hair." But, "The ship lost her cargo." "'Will yon walk into 
my parlor ? ' said the Spider to the Fly," represents the spider and the fly 
as if they were Mr. A and Mr. B. 

Derivatives. **" Ti>o word Christian, though it has become a common 
word of the language, begins with a capital on account of its highly hon- 
orable derivation. The word Italic^ applied to letters, is often commenced 
with a small t ; but the analogy of the word Roman rather tends to sus- 
tain the capital 7. 

After all, in regard to capital letters, something must be left to taste, or 
to the nice intuitive perceptions of the writer. ^ 

Syllables. — Formerly, words were divided into syllables according to 
their derivation and vowels ; as, or-tho-gra-phy^ ha-bit : but now the highest 
rule is, to divide them as they are pronounced ; as, orAlhog-ra-phy^ hah-iU 
In dividing words into syllables, wo should endeavor, first, to show the cx» 
act pronunciation ; secondly, to make neat syllables ; and, thirdly, to show 
the derivation of the words. Quite a number of words are still variously 
and sometimes inconsistently divided in our best dictionai-ies. The follow- 
ing additional rules may bo useful to the learner. 

Vowels. — Diphthongs and triphlhonfjs, not severed ; as, hijal, buoy-ant: 
voicds making different syllables, separated ; as, a-e-ri-al, co-op-e-rate : vowtds 
changed to consonants, to their own syllables ; as, un-ion, liq-uid, brill-iatU. 

Consonants. — Single consonant betuxen two towels, and not shortfning 
the former nor sounded with it, to tho latter syllable ; as, re-beV, ha-zy, easy : 
shortening the former vowel or joined to it, to the former syllable ; as, reb^-el, 
heav-y, fraud-u-lent : mute and liquid, not shortening the syllable preceding, 
joined to the latter ; as, pa-trol: shortening it, separated; as, c/V-ron: liquid 
and mute, Uending with former rowel, joined to it ; as, post-age : not l)Oth 
blending with former vowel, separated ; tLi,dan-ger, pas-tor: two consonants, 
in other cases^ generally separated ; as, supper, mem-ber, mos-n/, collective, 
pic-ture, pic-ld^, etc Ch, sh, th, gh, ph, tcA, and te/i, are regarded as single 
letters ; and iion, sion, cious, tient, etc., as single syllables. 

Spelling. — The spelling of the English language, several hmidred 
years ago, was much more clumsy and variable than it now is. h was 
spelled 1^, itt, yt, ytt, hit, hitt, hyt, or hytt ; when, whnnne or whan ; company, 
compagnie; truly, treuJyche; earth, eorthe; hands, hondes; unkind, unkuynde; 
shoiUd, scholden ; which, qidiiche and whiche ; since, syghthen ; gathered, y-gad' 
ered. In the course of time there was introduced a Rule to double the con- 
Bononty whenever the vowel bcforo it was short; and to leave it single, 
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when tho vowel was long. Accordingly, we find hadde, thanne, ttarre, etc., 
for htul, tharit sfar. The effect of this rale can still be seen in sach words 
as milly lesSf cliff; and our existing rule for doubling the final consonant in 
certain cases, is probably an offshoot from the same rule. 

Formerly, parlor, labor, vapor, etc., were spelled par/our, labottr, vapour; 
. but the superfluous u is now rejected. Formerly, public, music, arithmetic, 
etc., were spelled puMic^, mufick, arithmetick; but the superfluous k is now 
omitted from nearly all such words except monosyllables. A few verbs 
of two or more syllables retain or assume the k for the sake of the pro- 
nunciation ; as, traffic^ mimic, mimicked, mimicking, not mimicing. 

Some words can be spelled in two or more different ways, with good 
authority for each ; as, heg and cag ; plough and plow ; inquire and enquire ; 
travder and travdler ; homing, homong, and hommong. But this diversity is 
now confined to a comparatively small number of words ; and the better 
forms of these ^vords will probably soon exterminate the other forms. 
Generally speaking, the spelling of the English language is so irregular 
that it is safer and better to learn the words themselves than to depend 
upon rules. 

Deriva^tion. — '^^^ English language is a composite, derived from a 
number of other languages. Hence it is full of conflicting analogies. 
The chief languages from which it has been formed, are, in the order of 
time, about as follows : — 

Celtic, Sazon, Banisli, Frenoh, Latin, and Greek. 

Its groundwork, its syntax and idiomatic pith, are essentially Saxon. 
Nearly all the most common words, as earth, heaven, ioater,Jire, wind, wood, 
grass, man, bog, ox, cow, sheep, hen, goose, house, mouse, rat, hand, heart, soul, 
love, hate, grief, sorrow, ege, ear, hair, arm, fist, finger, breast, fxt, day, niglit, 
morning, evening, month, gear, summer, winter, word, wag, speak, sag, whisper, 
smile, laugh, weep, walk, wash, watch, lie, stand, run, dance, creep, fig, come, 
go, have, hold, good, bad, long, short, near, fiir, deep, wide, old, young, thin, 
thick, sour, bitter, sweet, I, mg, you, he, she, it, who, which, tluit, this, so, as, thus, 
here, there, where, ever, never, in, on, under, up, to, from, with, by, and, both, 
for, if, since, then, than, or, but, etc., are Saxon. The other languages 
which have contributed most words, are the French and the Latin. The 
French has furnished most of tho words pertaining to refinement and 
fashion. The Latin and the Greek have furnished most of the terms re- 
quired in the great circle of sciences and arts. From tho Latin duco, duc' 
turn, to lead ; c(^)io, captum, to take ; Jero, latum, to carry ; mitto, missum, to 
send ; tendo, tensum, to stretch ; teneo, tentum, to hold ; plico, plicatum, to fold ; 
ponio, positum, to place ; specio, spectum, to look ; and from the Greek logos, 
discourse ; and graplti, writing, — are derived about 2,000 English words. 
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It is said thnt the Snglish lan^age has abont 100»000 words, and thai 
aboat 13,000 of these are derived from 154 Latin and Greek primitives. 
Tiiat spirited, that pflorious little poem, Campbell's Ilokenlinilm, con« 
tains 1 98 words. Of these, 1 70 are Saxon ; 1 9, French ; and 9, Latin : 
makings about 86 per ccint of Saxon words. Probably no other specimen 
of Enjrlish literature shows so well the simplicity and force of the Saxon 
clement, and what preference should be given to Saxon words in oar daily 
Qse of language. 

A word can sometimes be traced through a number of languages. The 
Greek aner. the Latin pir, the German Uerr^ the French uair^ and the 
English sir, are all of them essentially the same word. 

Words, like people, exist in families and kindreds. Act, actor , action, 
active, activity, actuate, actual, actually, etc., are a family; and hide, hat, 
hood, hut, and house, arc all akin. So byq bind, band, Sindlond ; real and 
roost ; scale, shell, and skuU; and draw, drag, dragyle, drawl, dray, dredge, 
dnadge, drain, train, and draft. 

Words have been called fossil poetry ; and it is sometimes very inter- 
esting to trace them to their originals and kindreds. An acorn is an oah 
com ; a berry is what a bush bears; a daisy is a day's-eye; clover is some- 
thing that has cloven leaves ; a field is a place where the trees arc filled; a 
yard is a piece of ground that girds a house; what is wild, is %c\f willed,. 
or follows its own tvill ; a landscape is a land-shape ; fodder is food for feed- 
ing cattle ; an ore is taken from the earth ; heaven \s what is heaved (heav- 
en, giv-en) or arched over; a hamlet is a dear little honUi and a satchel is a 
small sack; a neighbor is one who lives nigh; what I ought to do, is owed 
by me as a daty ; a nostril is a nose-drill, or nose-bole; a husband is the 
house-band, or support ; a man's Itife once was the weaver of his house- 
hold ; a month is measured by the moon ; he who is tantalized is treated or 
mocked like Tantalus ; a meandering river is as crooked as the Meander, a 
river of Phrygia ; umbra is the Latin word for shade, and an umbrella is 
therefore a little shade; a parasol — from the Greek para, against, and the 
Latin sol, snn* — is something held against the sun ; a mansion — from the 
Latin maneo, mansum, to remain — is a place to remain in; tlie first clock 
seemed to cluck^ like a hen ; and a flea is probably so called from the ra- 
pidity with which he flees^ or tries to escape. 

/// is contracted from evil, and ail is akin to it ; dawn, from day-en {day- 
ing), making day ; deed, from do-ed, done, what is done ; first, from fore* 
est, forest; last, from latest; lass, from laddess; alone, from all one; only, 
from one-like; flood, from flowed; fulsome, from foul-some ; parboil, from 
part-boil ; Naples from nea polis, new city ; offal is what fulls off, or is cast 
away ; and what I doff, I do off. 

King Henry the Eighth, of England, became *' the chiefo amhonr " of 
* Perhaps rather flrom the Ilaliaa porore, to ward oS, and sole, sun. 
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. an English grammar, for " the childrene of his lovjnge snbjcct^/' which 
ho compelled the people to use ; and thus originated the common phrase, 
the Kint/s English. The Irisiiman may claim that his niokname has de- 
scended from ** the senators of Home, in Home's best day." Thus, pater, 
patrcSf patricianSf Patricius, Patrick, Paddi/, Pat, 

Many words, applied first to material things, hare been extended to 
things intellectnal or abstract. *' The spirit in its literal import is breath 
or wind, rectitude is straightnesSf error is a wandering , transgreaion is a going^ 
over, education is a drawing-out, a language is a tongue ; " and we speak of 
** bright hopes, tiiu/iojbm confidence, and corroding cares." 

The two principles which gaide us most in the use and formation of 
words, are resemblance and relation. The lea/ of a l>ook resembles the leaf 
of a plant ; and the keg to an arithmetic serves to unlock its mysteries. 
Buzz, hiss, hum, roll, roar, rattle, datter, click, dang, thin, biirlg, are all imita- 
tive. Some letter combinations are eminently suggestive of the meaning. 
There is something decidedly nasal in the sn that begins sneeze, sneer, snout, 
snore, snort, snuff, snuffle, and snicker, JSpr or sp implies expansion or un- 
folding; as in spread, sprawl, sprinkle, sprout, and spring. St implies firm- 
ness ; as in stout, stand, stool, stump, stag, stiff, strut, strong, and stack, A 
sceptre indicates royalty ; a sword, a soldier, or war ; a sail, a ship ; and a 
head, the ox that wears it. 

There are many beautiful analogies in derivation, of which the follow- 
ing are specimens : — 

Crock, Oracle ; crumb, crumft/e ; curd, curdle; fond, fondle ; gamQ,gam» 
lie; grim or grum, grumble; nest, nestle; rank, rankle; roam, ramble; 
rough, ruffle; set, settle; shove, sliocel, shujffle; spark, sparkle; stray, strag* 
gle ; stride, straddle ; throat, throttle ; wdde, waddle ; wink, twinkle ; writhe, 
wriggle, 

Jimd, bundle ; f^rd, girdle; hsmd, handle; lade, /odZe; Beat, saddle; shoot, 
sftttttle; spin, spindle; steep, steeple; thumb, thimble. 

Beat, batter; spit, sputter, spatter; pest, pester; blow, bluster; climb, 
clamber; gleam, glimmer; shine, shimmer; gloss, glisten; Vfcnd, wander ; 
long, linfier ; hang, /tanker; whine, whimper, 

(The foregoing examples show that a derivative word is sometimes a 
diminutive, a frequentative, or an augmentatite of its primitive; that is, it 
may imply a lessening, a frequency, or an increase, in regard to the mean- 
ing of the primitive. And then, generally speaking, the stronger the 
sound, the stronger the meaning.) 

Joined, Joint ; feigned, fetnt ; wanQd, want; "weighed, trnight ; cleared, 
defl; thieved, thtfl; drivcd, drift; gived, gift; waved, wafl; deserved, cfo- 
sert; haved, haft; held, hilt; skim, sctim; deem, doom. 

Healeth, liealth; stealcth, steaWi; growcth, growth ; brcwcth, broth; gird- 
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eth, girth ; smiteth, smith. (" The Mmith that $miteth at the fira." — Venie' 
gan.) 

Deep, depth ; long, length ; strong, atrength; yoang, youth; merry, mtrtA ; 
wide, width ; slow, doUi, 

Bake, 6atoA,' wake, icu/cA; make, match; break, breach; speak, apetch; 
seek, 6eseccA ; stick, s</teA ; nick, nicA<, notoA ; drink, drench ; crook, crouch ; 
stark, starch. 

There is often a shortening in spelling or pronnnciation : — 

Grain, gr&nary; dive, c&mty; maintoin, main/enance, please, piidsant; 
zeal, zealous; sheep, shffpherd; feet, fillock ; h\n6, htnder ; spleen, spi^a- 
etic; prime, primer; crime, cfiminal; goose, gdding; soar, tfir/y; boor, 
hurltf ; soath, soSthem, 

The changes which words undergo, are snch as tend to prodoee greater 
musical variety. There is ever a tendency, too, in derivation, to hold to 
some fundamental parts or analogies. Hence the Saxon prefix ge has in 
some of our words run into a, as in arise and awake ; and the Saxon hj^ 
lada, life-leading, has become lirelihood. People are thus sometimes mis- 
led. Asparagus is often improperly called sparrow-grass; and wo often 
hear the improper forms preventative, maintainance, proposiai, and rnoun* 
tain^eouSf for the words preventive, maintenance, proposal, and moun^tainous. 

Language not only exists, but lives, grows, and decays. It is not a 
dead mechanism, but a living organism. Words, and modes oT ex- 
pression, arc constantly coming into use ; others, passing out of nse ; and 
others, assuming new burdens of meaning, and probably losing the old. 
An old wrtter speaks of a "polite surface" {polished surface), and of "re- 
senting a favor" (re-fiding it, or reflecting upon it with gratitude). Our 
expressive words hulk, dose, opiate, jionderous, caress, thrili, grisly, tissue, 
and plumage, were all denounced, at different times, either as being new- 
fangled or as being obsolete. 

Words become respectable or otherwise, according to the nse made of 
them ; but it is remarkable that they nearly always pass from good mean- 
ings to bad ones, and very seldom the otiicr way. The word knave onco 
denoted simply a lad ; but as lads fi'equcntly became pages, attendants, 
or servants to persons of consequence, the word was gradually applied to 
attendants or servants; and as these were sometimes dishonest or not 
deemed respectable, the word gradually acquired its present meaning. 
The good, substantial gentlewomen of the olden times have been superseded 
by those who are all flattered, by the gentlemen, into ladies (wives or 
daughters of lords) ; and yet even this word will Foon cease to be respect- 
able if it should bo frequently applied as . in the following instance : 
" Stolen by a lady, fro(n a little girl, a cashmere shawl," etc., etc. — News- 
paper AdtertiscmenL 
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PARTS OF SPEECH. 

157* A- Fart of Speeds is a class of words, made 
according to their use and meaning in sentenced. 

By synecdoche, the term part o/qiteck is often applied to a single word. 

158* The English language has nine Parts of Speech ; 
NimnSj PranounSj Articles^ Adjectives^ Verbs, Adverbs, 
Prepositions^ Conjunctions^ and Interjections. 

The nounSy pronouns^ and verhs^ arc the chief classes ; and next to 
them rank the adjectives and the adverbs. These five classes have, 
to some extent, what are called inflections ; that is, they are some- 
times changed in form to express a modification in the idea. 
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NOUNS, 
159* A Notin is a name. 

£x. — Martha, Columbus, river, Tnnd, farm, farmer. 

160* Sometinies a phrase is used as a noun. 

Ex. — New York; Sir Walter Scott; Hemy the Eighth; Dnko 
of Marlborough. ** Toward the earth*s centre is down." 

161 • Sometimes a clause is used as a noun. 

Ex. — " That the war must soon end, is plain.*' (What is plain ?) 
'* I will see whether the fire is burning" (See what ?) ** It is certain 
that he wUl go,** (What is certain ?) 

162t Sometimes a word from another part of speech^ 

or a mere sign, is used as a noun. 

Ex. — " The proudest she in Christendom." — Shakespeare. ** The 
why is plain as way to parish church." — Id. ** The signs -|-, — ^ X» 
and -T-*" — Robinson, 

CLASSES OF NOUNS. 

163. Nouns are divided into two classes, — proper and 
common; and the common nouns include, as a part of 
their nmnber, collective nouns, abstract nouns, and verbal 
nouns. 

161« A Proper Noun is a name that distinguishes a 

particular one firom the rest of a class. 

Ex. — Mary, Henry, Boston, Connecticut; the Iliad. 
Mary is a proper noun, because it is a name that distinguishes a 
particular girl or woman from others. 

165« When a proper noun assumes meaning, or implies 
other objects that have the same name, it becomes a com- 
mon noun. 

Ex. — *' Bolivar was the Washington of South America." (Great 
general and patriot) ** Some mute, inglorious Milton here may 
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rest." (Great poet.) **I saw the Russians, and also a Turk and 
several Persians^'sit the Astor House." 

Plural nouns that begin with capital letters, and distinguish 
groups as singular proper nouns distinguish individuals, should be 
considered proper nouns. Hence "the Azores" "the CherokeeSf*' 
"the Messrs, Harris^** denoting each the whole of a group, are 
proper nouns. 

166i A Common Noun is a name common to all of 

the same kind or class. 

Ex. — Girl, boy, city, river, mountain, man, horse. 
Girl is a common noun, because it is a name that is common, or 
can be applied, to any one of a certain class of females. 

167i When a common noun denotes an object in the 

sense of a proper noun, it becomes a proper noun. 

Ex. — The Common ; Niagara Falls. " Come, gentle Spring.*' 
Sometimes there is no class, or but one object to be denoted by a 
proper noun or a common noun. When this is the case, the proper 
noun simply denotes the object; as, God: while the common noun 
denotes the object, and also shows what it is ; as, earth, sky, truth. 

168t A Collective Noun is a name that denotes, in 
the singular form, more than one object of the same kind. 
Ex. — Family, army, swarm, class, congregation. 

169* An Abstract Noun is the name of a quality, 

an action, or some other attribute. 

Abstract means draum from. The words goodness, virtue, hope, 
wisdom, motion^ rest, peace, and industry, are abstract nouns ; because 
they arc not the names of objects that exist by themselves, but the 
names of qualities, actions, or states, belonging to objects, or of 
notions that we form in regard to them. 

170. A Verbal Noun is a participle or an infinitive 
used as a noun. Verbal nouns belong to abstract nouns, 

Ex. — " To climb is generally difficult." " The boy hurt himself 
by climbing a tree." (The teacher should give the pupil some idea 
of what a participle or an infinitive is.) 

A participle, used as a noun, is sometimes called a participial noun. 
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.d noun, and why ; ufhdkar proper^ common^ or collective, and why : — > 
Boj, Greorge, day, Saturday, month, September, flock, tribe, 

holiday, Christmas, island, Cuba, nations, city, Boston, people, 

multitude^ river, Hudson, party, Azores, ashes. 

PRONOUNS, 
171* A Fronotin is a word used in stead of a noun. 

Ex. — ** The father and his son cultivated the farm tohich | (hey 
had purchased"; t. e., The father and the father's sen cultivated the 
farm which fann \ the father and the father^s son had purchased. 

172. Pronouns enable us to avoid clumsy expressions, 
and especially the disagreeable repetition of nouns. 

173. The word, phrase, or clause, which a pronoun 
represents, is called its antecddent 

Ex. — ** James saw his mistake." James is the antecedent of his. 
" He who is well, undervalues health." He is the antecedent of trAo. 
"I wished to call him hack; but it was impossible." ^ He sold his 
farm ; and now he regrets it" Sometimes the antecedent follows 
the pronoun ; as, ** And there 7tcr brood the partridge led." — Bryant, 

174* When a pronoun has a modified antecedent, it 
represents it with all its modifications. 

Ex. — " The largest tree of the grove spread its shade over us." 
Here its represents not tree merely, but the largest tree of the grove, 

1 75. The antecedent of a pronoun is sometimes omitted. 
Ex. — " There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition's call, 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trtunp of fame." — 
Supply those, or those persons, after are, [^BeaUie. 

176. The pronoun is sometimes omitted. 
Ex. — " The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ?" — Pope. 
Supply which after lamb, 

CLASSES OF PRONOUNS. 

177. PrvONouKs may be divided into four classes ; per^ 
sonalj rdaiive^ interrogative^ and adjective* 

4 
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Personal Pronouns. 

178« A Personal Fronoun is one of those pronouns 

which distinguish the grammatical perspns. 

Ex. — **/ saw you and him.** I means the speaker; you, the per- 
son spoken to ; and him, the person spoken of. 

179* The chief personal pronouns are J, thou or y&u^ 
he^ shcj and iL 

For their declined forms and their compounds, see p. 103. 

180* xou, ycmr, youra^ and yourself y are now pre- 
ferred in common usage to thou^ thy^ thine^ thee, etc. 

181* Thou, thy, thine, thee, thyself, and ye^ are ancient 
and soliemn forms. Hence they are still used, — 

1. In the Bible. 

Ex. — ^ Thou shalt not bear false witness against Ihy neighbor." 

2. In prayers or other addresses to the Deity. 

Ex. — ** Thou Almighty Ruler, hallowed be thy name 1 " — Prayer. 

8. Frequently, in poetry. 
Ex. — " Thou art not false, but (hou art fickle." — Byron. 

182* Ours, yours, hers, theirs, and generally mine and 
thine, are respectively equivalent to our, your, her, etc., 
and the name of the object possessed. These two words 
should be parsed in stead of the other word. 

Ex. — "He ate his apple, you ate yours [j/our apple], and I ate 
mine** [my apple"]. Yours is not governed by a noun understood, for 
the noun could not be put aflcr it ; but it is equivalent to your and a 
noun. — Seep. 103. 

I83# Before vowel sounds or the letter h, mine and 
thine are sometimes preferred, in the solemn or poetic 
style, to my and thy. 

Ex. — " All mine iniquities." — Bible. " Thine altar." — WJiiUler. 

** Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow." — Byron, 
So, ftmnerlf , none to no. ** Thou shalt hare none other godi beforo nw.** -. BibU. 
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^ fdit I* sometimes denotes merely the state or condi- 
tion of things, or a point of time. 

Ex- — It rains. It thundera. It is 12 o'clock. 

•* T was moonlight on the Persian Sea." — Moore. 

185. It sometimes introduces a sentence, and is ex- 
plained by a following word, phrase, or clause. 

Ex.— It is he. It is she. It was theij. It is mean to fake advan- 
age of another's distress. It is perfectly plain that a straight line must 
he the shortest distance between two points. * 

It, in all the foregoing examples, has no antecedent 

186. A Compound Personal Pronoun is a word 
consisting, in the singular number, of wy, thy^ t/our, 
him^ hcTj or it^ compounded with self; in the plm-al, of 
owr, your^ or them^ compounded with selves. 

Ex. — Myself, yourself, himself; ourselves, yourselves, themselvos. 

187. These pronouns are used in two senses : — * 

1. For emphatic distinction. 

Ex. — " He himself said so" ; t. c, no other person said so. 

2. In a reflexive sense. 

Ex. — " He hurt himself^ « Said I to mrjself I am rnifselfagHm." 
That is, the act or state of the person terminates upon himsel£ 

Belative Pronouns. 

188. A Relative Pronoun is a pronoun that gener-^ 
ally stands in close relation to an antecedent, and joins 
to it a descriptive clause. 

Ex. — " The fur which warms the monarch, warmed a bear.** 

"Too low they build, who build beneath the stars.** — Young, 

" Spirit that breathest through my lattice.*' — Bryant. 

Which means the fur $ and which warms the monarch tells what tar. 
Who relates to they $ and its clause describes the persous meant by they, 

t8P^ The relative pronouns are wJw^ which^ wJiatj that^ 
and as^ with their declined forms and their compomids' 
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H^f Who is applied to person^, and to other objects 

when regarded as persons. 

Ex. — " The man who feels truly noble, will become so.** — Chapin, 
*^Now a faint tick was heard below, from the Pendulum^ who 
thus spoke." — Jane Taylor, 

W, " The son of Esrom, whicli was the son of Setb.*^ — BSble. 

191 • Which is applied to things, and to all animals 
inferior to man. 

« 

Ex. — The rose which ; the horse which ; the army which. 

W. The lion who bad- killed the man, was shot the next day. 

A group of persons regarded as one whole, and denoted by a col- 
lective noun, becomes a thing, and who should not be applied to it ; 
as, ^* He instructed and fed the crowds which [not who"] surrounded him." 

^ |0t# Wliat is used in place of thing which or things 
whiehi and it has therefore no antecedent. 
Ex. — "I will take what [the things which"] you send.'* 

X 193* That is preferred to who and which in the fol- 
lowing instances : — 

1. When the antecedent denotes both persons and 
other objects. 

Ex. ^- The ship and passengers that were lost at sea. 
W. Was it the wind, or you, who shut the door ? 

2. Generally when a more specific or restrictive rela- 
tive than who or which is needed. 

Ex. — "In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum." — Gray. 
" Riches that are ill got, are seldom enjoyed.** — Johnson, That is, 
not all riches, but only those which are ill got. 

W« Ad jectiTes which express number are called numerals. 
8. After the superlative degree, when the -sense is re- 
strictive. 
Ex. — Thb is the hardest lesson that we hare yet had. 
W« I was the first one who came to school this morning. 
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4. After wTio^ used as an antecedent. 
Ex. — Who Uiat respects himself, would tell a lie? 

5. After same. 

Ex. — It is the same star that we saw last night 

W. These are the same sums which we had yesterday. 

6. Generally, after no^ all^ any^ each, every^ same^ or 
very. 

Ex. — "And all that beauty, all that wealth, e*er gave."^- Gra^f. 
W. No man who knows him, would trust him. 

7. Frequently, after personal pronouns, or after predi- 
cate-nominatives referring to it. 

Ex. — '* Fall he that must." — Pope, But, " His praise is lost toho 
waits till all commend." — Id, ** It is not grief that bids me moan." 

8. Generally, where who or which would seem less 

proper. 

Ex. — " A little child that lightly draws its breath." — Wordsworth, 
**A woman who had a daughter that was very beautiful." ''A 
woman that had a daughter who was very beautiful." 

194. The relative that does not allow a preposition to stand 
immediately before it ; and hence whom or which must be used 
after a preposition, or the arrangement of the words must be 
varied. 

Ex. — "He is the same man with whom I came"; or, " He is the 
same man that I came with." 

105t Which and that have no possessive form of their own ; 
and hence they sometimes borrow whose, the possessive of who. 

Ex. — ** The undiscovered country, from whose bourn [from the 
boundary of which"] no traveler returns." — Shakespeare, 

196t As is a relative pronoun when it follows mch^ 
many^ or same^ and relates to the objects thus specified. 

Ex. — He has such friends as every one should wish to have. 
♦ Asia also generally a relative pronoun after as much. 
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197« A Compoitnd Relative Prononn is why tDkuhy 
or what^ with ever or soever annexed to it. 
Ex. — I will take whatever you send. 

A compound relative pronoun is generally a little more em- 
phatic or comprehensive than the simple one ; and it dispenses 
with the antecedent when this is indefinite. 

The indefinite ever or soever partly represents the antecedent, by 
being a sort of substitute for the indefinite adjective before it; and 
hence, when the antecedent is expressed or supplied, the ever or «o- 
ever must generally be omitted. 

Ex. — ** Whoever [he who'] cares not for others, should not expect 
their favors." — ** The Gaul offered his own head to whoever [any per- 
son who] would bring him that of Kero." — Gibbon. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

198t An Inten'ogative Pronoun b a pronoun used 
to ask a question. 
Ex. — Who came with you ? Which is he ? 

Interrogative pronouns have no antecedents; but the noun or 
pronoun which is given in answer to the interrogative pronoun, is 
sometimes called the svibsequent ; as, *^ Who came with you ? — John," 

** An Interrogative pronoan is a relative in search of an antecedent.**— PA </. Af Meum. 

I99t The interrogative pronouns are whoy which^ and 
tvhaty with their decUned forms. 

All these pronouns can be applied to either persons or things, 
except whOf which is applicable to persons only. 

200* Who inquires for the name of a person; but, 
when the name is given, for some description. 
Ex. — " Who is he V " — Wirt. " Who was Blennerhasset l^'-^Id. 

201 • WMch generally supposes the name known ; and 
it is applied to persons 'or things, in asking for a particular 
one of two or more. 
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Ex.— "TFiicA IS Shylock ?"— Shakespeare. ""Which is youiB? * 
In this sense, whether was formerlj nscd in asking for one of two ; as, 

" Whether of the twain ? *' — Spenser. " Whether is greater, the gold or ths 

temple 1 " — Bil^. 

202t What asks for the kind of thing; and hence, 

sometimes, for the character or occupation. 

Ex. — "^What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards? 

Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards." — Pope, 
« What art thou ? " — Mlton. " What is he ? " 

203. An interrogative pronoun is sometimes used in a re- 
sponsive sense ; and it may then be called a responsive pro- 
noun, or an indirect interrogative pronoun. 

** Who is he ? — I know not who he is." 

" Which is it ? — I can not tell which it is.** 

« What is truth ? " " Tell me what truth is." — See p. 222. 

Observe the difference: ^^Who tDentt** (What person.) Inter- 
rogative pronoun. " I do not know who went." ( What person.) 
Responsive pronoun. " I do not. know the person who went" Rela- 
tive pronoun. • 

Adjective Fronouxis. 

204t An Adjective Pronoun is a common specify- 
ing adjective used as a pronoun. 

Common specifying aAJectlves are such as thtSf that, each, any, some, tuck, ali, eto. 
Ex. — " The new ones [edifices^ are larger." — Addison. 
•* Such men as one [a person"} sometimes meets with." — Taylor. 
" By other^ faults, wise men correct their own." — Proverb. 
•* Where eilher's fall determines both their fates." — Goldsmith. 
"It was the latter, not the former, that was in danger." — Benton, 
" The age of chivalry is gone ; that [the age} of," etc. — Burke. 
"* Virtue and vice are before you ; this leads to misery, tJiat to peace.** 
* Some put the bliss in action, some in ease : 

Those call it pleasure ; and contentment, these.'* — Pope. 
** They deemed each other oracles of law." — Pope. 
" Husbands and wives are continually complaining of each other." ^^ 
^ Bear ye one another's burdens." — Bible. [Johnson. 

j^iective pronouns frequently have no antecedents. 
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£0C« Adjechve pronouns may be divided into four 
classes ; diatrib'utive^ demon' strative^ indefinite^ and recipe 
rocal. 

206t The distrihitive pronouns are each^ either^ and 
neither. Tliey relate to objects taken singly. 

Every y used as a pronoun, is nearly obsolete. 

207* The demonstrative pronouns are this^ these^ that^ 
tJiose, same, former, and latter. They point out objects 
definitely. 

208. The indefinite pronouns are owe, ones, other, others, 
any, some, such, all, both, and none. They relate to ob- 
jects ipdefinitely. 

A few other adjectives may occasionally be called indefinite pronouns. 

209t The reciprocal pronouns are each other and one 
another. They imply a reciprocal action or relation. 

Each other and one another can generally be parsed in a different way. — See p. 100. 

210t Hither, neither, and each other, should be used in 

speaking of two only ; one another, in speaking of more. 

For correct examples, see the preceding page. 

"Sff. Either of the eight Professors. (Any one.) 

The two Smiths are not related to one another. 
Pupils should be polite to each other. — N, Webster, 

211* When this and that are used in speaking of two, 
that should be applied to the more distant, the first-men- 
tioned, or the absent ; this, to the nearer, the last-men- 
tioned, or the present. 

Thepronouns, and why ; personal, relative, interrogative, or adjective, and why :^ 

I will go with you and him to see them. 

It was the owner himself who killed the dog which bit us. 

Who knows who he is ? Some are lazy, and others stupid. 

" Why is my sleep disquieted ? 

Who is he that calls the dead?" — Byron. 

That is a rclatire pronoun when who, whom, or which can be put in its plaoo» 
without destroying the sense. 
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PROPERTIES OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS.^ 

2I2t Nouns and Pronouns have gender^ person^ #titr*,» 
6er, and ccLse, 

213t A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, in 
gender, person, and number. 

Ex. ^ " John met his mother." His b of the same gender, per- 
son, and number as John, 

W. Eveiy one ahooldiktt^ Ux ibeir mm bosinea. 

'GjL.Nri:n. ' -. 

21lt Cinder is tlwitpfepertr of nouns ana pronouns 
which distinguishes objects in regard to sex. 

215t There are four genders; the masculine^ the/emf- 
mne, the eommon. and the neuter. 

216* A noun or pronoun is of the masculine gender^ 
when it denotes a male. Boy. 

21 !• A noun or propoun is of the feminine gender^ when 
it denotes a female., OirL 

218t A noun or pronoun is of the common gender^ when 
it denotes either a male or a female, (^ild. 

219. A noun or pronoun is of the neuter gender, when 

it denotes neither a male nor a female. Sook. 

The Bex of an object denoted by a word of the common gender 
sometimes becomes more definitely known from some other word, 
and the words should then bo parsed accordingly ; as, ** The child 
and his mother were in good health." Here child is masculine, as 
shown by his. 

220t For the sake of brevity, nouns that are strictly 

masculine or feminine only, are sometimes applied to both 

sexes. The masculine term is generally preferred. 

Ex. — ^^ Horses are fond of green pastures"; t. c, horses^ and 
mares too. " The Jews are scattered over the whole world." 
" We saw geese and ducks." " The poets of England." 

4* t 
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But in connection xritli a proper noun, only the appropriate term 
rriW harmonize in sense ; as, ** The poet Homer." ** The poetess 
Sappho." 

221 1 On the same principle, the masculine pronoun is 
Bometimes preferred to the feminine, or used for both. 

Ex. — lEvery person should try to improve his mind. 
X7. " Ahnost everybody has their faults." — Chapin. 

222i Sometimes animals ai^e regarded as male or female, 
not from their sex, but from their general character. 

Ex. — " The Hon meets his foe boldly." — Addison, 
" Every ant minds her own business." — Id. 

On the same principle, sex is sometimes disregarded when the 
creature is small, unimportant, or imperfectly known ; as, " The 
child has scorched its frock." " The mouse ran back when il saw me." 
In such cases it would probably be best to parse both the noun and 
the pronoun as being of the common gender. 

223. Things without life arc sometimes regarded as persons, 
and have then a suitable sex ascribed to them. Nouns thus 
used are said to be masculine or feminine by personification. 

224* The masculine gender is preferred, if the object 

is noted for size, power, or domineering qualities. 

Ex. — " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears ! " — Rogers. 
** The sun seemed shorn of hit beams." — Milton, 

225t The feminine gender is preferred, if the object is 
noted for beauty, amiabiUty, productiveness, or submis- 
sive qualities. 

Ex. — " Soon Peace shall come with all her smiling train." 
** Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God." 
** The sjiip, with her snowy sails and flaunting banner." 

226i When a collective noun is used in the plural 
number, or when it denotes the whole collection as one 
thing, it is of the neuter gender ; when it is used other- 
wise, its gender corresponds with the sex of the individu- 
als composing the collection. 
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Ex. — " Six famUies settled on this river." " Ercry generation 
has lis peculiarities." ** The congregation will please to retain their 
seats." 

Personal pronouns of the first or the second person are of 
the common gender, unless the sex becomes more definitely 
known from some other word. 



How Gender is Expressed. 

227t There are three methods of distingaishing the 
two sexes. 

1. By different words. 



Masculine, 


Feminine 


Masculine, 


Feminine. 


Bachelor, 


maid* 


Man, 


woman. 


Beau, 


belle. 


Master, 


mistress. 


Boj, 


girL 


Master, 


miss. 


Bridegroom, brider 


Mr., 


Mrs. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Monk, friar, 


nun. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Monsieur, 


madame. 


Bull, 


cow. 


Monsieur, 


mademoiselle. 


Bullock, 


heifer. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Ck)lt, 


filly. 


Papa, 


mamma. 


Drake, 


duck. 


Ram, buck. 


ewe. 


Earl, 


countess. 


Booster, 


hen. 


Father, 


mother. 


Su-, 


madam. 


Gander, 


goose. 


Sire (horse) 


, dam. 


Gentleman, 


lady. 


Sloven, 


slattern. 


Hart, 


roe. 


Son, 


daughter. 


He, 


she. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Horse, 


mare. 


Steer, 


heifer. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Swain, 


nymph. 


King, 


queen. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


Lord, 


lady. 


Youth, 


maiden, damscL 


Male, 


female. 


Charles, 


Caroline. 
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2. By diflferent endings. 

Most nouns of this class denote rank or occupation ; 
and the feminine generally ends with ess or trix. 
Ex. — Abbot, abbess ; governor, governess. 

Add ESS : Baron, count, viscdunt, dauphin, deacon, diviner, 
^ant, god (see p. 50), heir, hermit, host, Jew, lion, mayor, 
patron, peer, poet, priest, prince (see p. 51), prior, prophet, 
shepherd, tailor, author. 

Change rer into ress : Adulterer, adventurer, caterer, mur- 
derer, sorcerer. 

Change ter or tor into tress, and deb into dress : 
Actor, arbiter, benefactor, chanter, enchanter, conductor, em- 
bassador, elector, founder, huckster, hunter, idolater, inventor, 
instructor. Mister, painter, porter, protector, proprietor, team- 
ster, songster, traitor, victor, waiter, auditor, editor, orator. 

Change tor into trix : Administrator, exec'utor, testator. 

Change tor into tress or trix : Director, mediator, spec- 
tator. 

"Words not so Regular. 



Masculine, 


Femtmne* 


Emperor, 


empress, 


Tiger, 


tigress. 


Negro, 


Degress. 


Votary, 


votaress. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Marquis, 


marchioness. 


Anchoret, 
Anchoritej 


- anchoress. 


Doctor, 


( doctoress, 
C doctress. 


Tutor, 


( tutoress, 
1 tutress. 


Hero, 


h6r'o!nc. 



Landgrave, landgravine. 



Masculine. 


Feminine* 


Margrave, 

Joseph, 

Paul, 


margravine* 

Josephine. 

Pauline. 


Goodman, 
Widower, 


goody, 
widow. 


Don, 


donna. 


Infant, 


infanta. 


Signer, 
Sultan, 


signora. 
( sultana, 
( sultaness. 


Tzar, 


tzail'na. 


Augustus, 
Cornelius, 


Augusta. 
Cornelia. 


Louis, 


Loui'sa, -Ise'. 
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John, JcMUina^ Jessc^ Jessie. 

Henry, Henrietta. Frank, > Frances. 

Julius, Julia, JulieU Frands, ) 

Words derived or compounded from others, usually 

express gender in the same way. 

Archduke, SLTchduchess. Grand/a/^^, grandmoihcr, 

"Landlord, Jandladi/. Stepsortj BtcpdauglUer. 

Schoolmaster, Bchoolmistress. FeacocX:, pesJien, 

3. By using a distinguishing word. 

Bear, ie-hesLT^ she-hear, CocXr-sparrow, hensptarow. 

Goat, he-goat, she-goat. JUci/e descendants, yema/e descendants* 

Servant, man-servant, ma/iZ-scrvant J^£ Rernolds i ^"' ^y"®l*^» 
Babbit, 6iic^rabbit, c2ae-rabbit. ' i Miss Reynolds. 

Some masculino terms have rarely or never corresponding femi- 
nines, as baker, brewer, lawyer; and some Aiminine terms have rarely 
or never corresponding masculines, as laundress, coquet, hag. 

The gender, and why : — 

Person, corpse, corps, spirit, angel, they, I, hers, game, clergy, 
party, nations. John is a noun, and she is a pronoun. 

PERSON. 

228t Person is that property of words which shows 
whether the speaker is meant, the person spoken to, or 
the person or thing spoken of. 

229t There are three persons; the firsts the second, 
and the third, 

230. A noun or pronoun is of the first person, when 
•it denotes the speaker. ^^ I Paul have written it." 

231 1 A noun or pronoun is of the second person, when 
it denotes the person spoken to. *'*'Paul, thou hast writ- 
ten it." 

232« A noun or pronoun b of the third person, when 
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it denotes the person or thing spoken of. ^^Paul has 
written iV^ 

233t The third person is sometimes elegantly used for 
the first or second. 

Ex. — " The king is always willing to listen to the jost complaints 
of his subjects " ; for, ** / am always willing/' etc. " Surely, my 
mother does not mean to marry me to such an old miser"; for, 
•* Surely, mother, you do not," etc. 

When inanimate objects are addressed, they are of course personi- 
fied, or regaTde4 as persons ; as, " O Liberty ! what crimes ai*e com- 
mitted in thy name ! " -^Madame Roland. 

When a noun comes afler a verb and explains the nominative, it 
is of the third person, though the nominative may be of the first or 
eecond person ; as, " I am the sheriff*' (1 am lie.) " You are heroesJ* 

The nouns and pronouns, and whtj; of what person, and why : — 

You will find that many evils beset us mortals. 

I said to him, Well, my little friend, how fare the school-boys? 

Change into the other persons : — 

John writes. The girls study. Henry, you may play. 

Shall Hannibal compare himself with this half-year captain? 

NUMBER. 

231* ITmnber is that property of words which shows 
whether one object is meant, or more than one. 

235t There are two numbers ; the singular and tho 
plural. 

236t A noun or pronoun is of the singular number^ 
when it denotes but one object. Tree^ she, 

2S7t A noun or pronoun is of the plural number^ when 
it denotes more objects than one. Trees^ they. 

238i A proper noun is made plural, when it is needed 
to denote a family, race, or group, or tWo or more indi- 
viduals of the same name or character. 

Ex. — The Dixons; the Cherokees; the Azores; the twelve Caesars. 
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239t The names of qualities, states, actions, substances, 
arts, sciences, and diseases, when the reference is to the 
kind of thing, are generally used in the singular number 

only. 

Ex. — Pride, peace, business, gold, grammar, painting, fever* 

210« But such words may become plural, — 

1. When different kinds are meant. 

Ex. — Teas, fevers. **The nationalities and religions of tho 
irorld." — Chopin, 

2. When things are meant that have the property or 
substance, or consist of parts. 

!Ex. — Curiosities, marbles, paintings, proceedings. ^' The heights 
around tlie city." — Gen. Scott. " I had only a few coppers left." — 
Ftanklin. *^ I heard the waters roar down the cataract." — Addison. 

241 • Some nouns are always plural, especially the 
names of things consisting of two or many parts* 



Aborigines 


Eaves 


Mat'ins 


Stairs 


Annals 


Embers 


Nuptials 


Stutist'ics 


Antip'odes 


Entrails 


Nippers 


Stilts 


Ar'chives 


Goggles 


Oats 


Suds 


Ashes 


Hatches 


Paraphernalia Thanks 


As'sets 


Head'-quarters Pinchers 


Teens 


Belles-let'tres 


Hose 


Pleiads 


Tongs 


Billiards 


Hyster'ics 


Eegalia 


Tidings 


Bitters 


Ides 


Riches 


Trousers 


Breeches 


Lees 


Remains 


Tweezers 


Cattle 


Litera'ti 


Scissors 


Victuals 


Clothes 


Lungs 


Shears 


Vitals 


Dregs 


Mammalia 


Snufiers 


Withers. 



To the foregoing list belong a few more words less common ; also most of 
the scientific family names of animals and plants. 

Some nouns, that have the singular, have acquired a plural 
that differs from it in meaning. Plurals of this kind also be- 
lonir to the list above. 
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Ex. ^- ilmw, weapons ; cciors^ banner; compasses^ dividers; divid* 
ers^ an instrument ; drawers^ an article of clothing ; goods^ merchan- 
dise ; greens, young leaves for cooking ; grounds, dregs ; letters, litera- 
ture ; manners, behavior ; morals, morality ; shambles, meat-market ; 
spectacles, glasses ; stays, a corset ; vespers, evening hymn. 

242t Sometimes such a word may be used in the sin- 
gular number, to denote a part or an individual. 

' Ex. — " The left lung was diseased." — Dr, Rush, " A mamr 
mair — Goldsmith, " A valuable statistic** — Census, 

213* Some nouns have the same form for either 
number. 



Deer 

Sheep 

Swine 

Vermin 

Grouse 

Head (cattle) 

Sail (ships) 



Series 

Species 

Corps 

Appara'tus 

Bellows 

Gallows 

Means 



Mathematics 

Politics 

Physics 

Metaphysicfl 

Mechanics 

Glanders 

Measles, etc. 



News 

Alms 

Odds 

Amends / 

Wages 

Pains (care) 

Ethics 

It seems to ns that aU names of a plural form that denote sciences or dis- 
eases, should be classed under this head. 

NewSt though analogous to goods and odds, seems to be now used in the 
singular number only. Wages and pains are generally plural. 

Corpa is pronottDoed kort in the siDguIar number, and kOrea In the plaraL 

A word of the foregoing class, especially if applied to a science or 
a disease, oflen denotes what is singular in its essence but plural in its 
manifestations ; and whether the word should be considered singular 
or plural, will therefore depend on our conception of the thing. 

241t Some nouns of number, preceded by a numeral, 

and some nouns denoting small animals or other objects 

regarded as to their nature or in mass, are also often used 

in the singular form to express either number. 

Ex. — " Twenty pair of eyes." — Shakespeare, ** Three score and 
ten." — Bible. So, brace, dozen, yoke, **This creek abounds in 
trout and perch,** — Exploring Expedition, " The foe ! they come ; 
they come." — Byron, Foot and horse, meaning troops, are thus 
often used in a plural sense ; and sometimes cannon and shot are thus 
used. 
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But the plural forms of most sndi nomis are also used, espe- 
cially when the word implies number or indiyiduals rather than 
kind or quantity. 

Ex. — " Trouts and salmons swim against the stream." — Bacon. 
^ As pilchards are to herrings," — Shakespeare* ^hy scores and 
dozens** — Id, 

It seems, indeed, that some nouns, such sajish andfowl^ have 
two plurals ; a regular one, denoting individuals or kinds, and 
a collective one, denoting the kind of thing, in which the word 
remains unchanged as in the case of collective nouns. 

215t A collective noun is singular^ 'when the entire 
collection is regarded as one thing. 
Ex. — The army was large. 

216t A collective noun is plural^ when it refers to the 
individuals composing the collection. 
Ex. — Most people are too solicitous about the future. 

217* A collective noun is plural^ when it has tho 
plural form. 
Ex. — The armies were large. 

How the Plural Number is Expressed. 

248t Most nouns are made plural, by adding 9 to the 
singular. 

Ex. — Book, ^ib; chimney, c^imncy^; nation, na/Zon^. 

219* Nouns that end with a, x^ z^ «A, or soft ch ; and 
nouns that end with i, 0, u^ or y, preceded each by a con- 
sonant, — are made plural by adding e% to the singular. 

Ex. — Glass, glasses ; fox, foxes ; topaz, topazes ; bush, hushes ; 
ehurch, churches ; alkali, alkalies ; negro, negroes ; gnu, gnues; story, 
stories. (Y\s changed to t. See p. 50.) 

250t When a vowel precedes final or ff, 8 only is an- 
nexed; aS| folio, folios; monkey, monkeys. 
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251. Proper nouns, foreign nouns, and unusual nouns, 
to prevent the liability of mistaking them, are varied as 
little as possible ; and hence they merely assume «, or es 
when 8 will not coalesce in sound. 

Ex. — Denny, the Dcnnys;*Dennie, the Dannies; Peri, Peris; 
canto, cantos ; " several tos " [or to*s2 ; the two Miss Foots, But, 
Jones, the Joneses; Fox, the Foxes, 

When "words of these classes are so familiarly known as to be 
easily recognized in almost any form, they are often made plural 
like ordinary nouns; as, Henry, Henries; Nero, Heroes; no, noes. 

Owing to their foreign tinge, we still find in good use cantos^ duo^ 
declmos, fandangos, frescos, grottos, Jialos, hidalgos^ juntos, lassos^ 
mementos, octavos, pianos, porticos, quartos, salvos, solos, tyros, zeros^ in 
stead of cantoes, grottoes, etc., which arc also coming into use. 

252i The following nouns change the ending into 
ves: — 

Life, lives. 
Loaf, loaves. 
Self, selves. 
Sheaf, sheaves. 
Shelf, shelves. 
Thief, thieves. 

Staff always makes staffs in compounds; as, flagstaff, flagstaffs, 

253* For forming the plural of some words, no general 
rule can be given; and they are therefore said to be 
irregular. 

Groose, geese. I, we. 

Tooth, teeth. Thou, ye. 

Mouse, mice. He, she, or it, they. 

Louse, lice. This, these. 

Cow, cows, kine. That, those. 



Beef, beeves. 
Calf, calves. 
Elf, elves. 
Half halves. 
Knife, knives. 
Leaf, leaves. 



Wife, wives. 
Wolf, wolves. 

Wharf, { ^^^'^«' 
{. wharves. 

Stff (staves (sticks), 
(stafls (oflScers). 



Man, men. 
Woman, women. 
Child, children. 
Ox, oxen. 
Fpot, feet. 



Tho words ending with manf that are not compounds of man, are 
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regular, or take s; as, German, Germans; talwman, talismans; Mas- 
Bulman, Mussulmans, 

254 • Some nouns have both a regular and an irregular 
pluml, but with a diflference in meaning. 

Brother, brotlters (of the same family), brtlltren (of the same society). 

Die, dies (stamps for coiniDg), dice (small cubes for gaming). 

Fish, ^/ies (individuals), ^sA (quantity, or the species). 

Genius, geniuses (men of genius), ge'nti (spirits). 

Index, tVJexe^ (tables of contents), tVc//ces (algebraic signs). 

Penny, pennies (pieces of money), pence (how much in value). 

Bi'others is sometimes used ia the sense of brethren, probably as a more 
affectioaate term. 

255t Most compound words aro expressed in the 
plural number, by making plural only that part of the 
word wliich is described by the rest. 

Mouse-trap, mouse-traps. Brother-in-law, brothers-in-law. 

Cupful, cupfuls. Sister-in-law, sisters-in-law. 

Spoonful, spoonfuls. Billet-doux. billets-doux. 

Wagon-load, wagon-loads. Court-martial, courts-martiaL 

Ox-cart, ox-carts. Aid-de-camp, aids-de-camp. 

256* The pluralized part of a compound word is made 

plural in the same way as if it stood alone. 

Ex. — HorscTTzan, Lorse772(?r> ; dormousCj dormice; lianger^VL^ 
hangers-on. 

257. When a compound word is a foreign term or 

other phrase, of which the descriptive part is not very 

obvious, the whole term generally takes the regular 

plural ending. 

Piano-forte, piano-fortcs. Tcte-a-t6tc, tete-a-tetes. 

Camcra-obscura, camera-obscuraS. Ipse-dixit, ipse-dixits. 

Port-monnalc, port-monnuies. Jack-a-lantem, Jack-a-lantcms. 

258t A few terms have both parts made plural. 

ManHserrant, men-servants. Ignis-fatuus, igncs-fatuL 

Womao-servant, women-senrants. Knight Templar, Knights Templars. 
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259t When the title JUfi-., Miss^ or Dr., is used with H 
name, the whole term is made plural by making plural 
the title only. 

Ex. — Mr. Harper, Messrs. Harper ; Miss Brown, the Misses 
Brown ; Dr. Lee, Drs, Lee ; Messrs. John and James Morton ; Misses 
Julia and Alice Clark. 

260. When the title is Mrs.j or when the word two^ 

ihree^ etc., stands before the title, the latter noun is made 

plural. 

Ex.— "The Mrs. Barlows.*' — /rrmf;. "The two Miss Scotts 
Lad been gathering flowers.*' — Id. 

Other terms, consisting of names and titles, follow sometimes one 
analogy, and sometimes the other. '^From Dutchesses and Lady 
Maries.** — Pope. ** I went to the Ladies Butler.** — SwifL " May 
there be Sir Isaac Newtons in every science." — Watts. 

261 • Words adopted from other languages usually 
retain their foreign plurals in our language. Some, how- 
ever, tal^e the English plural only ; some, the foreign ; 
and some, cither. 

No certain rule can be given for forming such plurals, but the fol- 
lowing rules may bo of some assistance : — 

1. The cndinff a is chan^^ed to cr or ata, 

2. The ending us is changed to f. 

8. The endinsj urn or on is chan£ced to a. 

4. The ending w is changed to C3 or ides, 

6. The ending x or cz is changed td ces or ices. 

B means that the word bcforo it au also Iho regular English plural. 



Cliange final 








Atoao:— 


Fib'ula 


Minn'tia 


A toata: — 


Alnm'na 


Form'ula, It. 


NCb'ula 


Dogmn, R. 


(alumnoi) 


Tiam'ina 


Sco'rta 


(d'jffmuSf dogmata) 


Arc'na, R. 


Lar'va 


StmUa 


Stigma, R. 


Cica'da, B. 


Mac'ala 


Vcr'tebra 


Miiis'ma 
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Ub to i : — Falcram, R. Phosis 
Alam'nus Gvmna'sium, R. Praxig 



{aluintn) 
Cal'culas 
Edii'nus 
FocaSy B. 



Fungus, R. 

Hippopot'amu8,R.^*^|;®'Jj®^ 

Mu'gus 



Herba'rium, R. Synop'sis 
Me'dium, R. Syn'thesig 

Memoran'duiD, R. Thesis 
Mcn'strunni, R. 
Momen'tum, R. 



Naa'tUas, R. 
Ka'clcus, R. 
Pol'jpus, R. 
Ra'dias, R. 
Sarcoph'agus 
Siim'ulus 
Tcr'minus 
Ta'mulas 



Pcrihc'lion 
Phenom'cDon 
Rostrum, R. 
Scho'lium, R. 
Spectram, R. 
Spec'ulum, R. 
Stratum, R. 
Trapc'zium, R. 
Yin'cuium, R. 

Is to es: — 



Umorontoa:^^^„„^„,^^3 

Animal'culnm {anianuenses) 



{ammaicuiii) 

Aphc'lion, 

A.qua'rium, R. 

Arca'num 

Autom'aton, R. 

CorrJgcnMum 

Crite'rion, R. 

Datum 

Dcsidera'tum 

Efflu'vium 

Ephcm'cron 

Enco'mium, R. 

Erra'ium 



Anal'ysis 

Antith'csis 

Axis 

Basis 

Crisis 

Diaer'csis 

Di'csis 

EUip'sis 

Em'phosis 

Ilypoth'csis 

Metamor'phosis 

O'usis 

Paren'chesis 
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Beau, R., 
beaux. 

Bandit, R., 
banditti. 

Is to ides :^ Cher'nb, R.^ 

cher'ubim, 

Ge'naSy 
gen'era. 

Hia'tus, R., 
hiatus, 

' Lar'ynx, R., 
lar^n'ffis. 

Madame, 
AJesdames. 

X to ces : — Monsieur, 
Messieurs, 

Mr., 
2Itssrs, 

Pha'lanx, R., 
plialan'ges, 

Ser'uph, R , 
ser'aphim. 

Sta'mcn, R., 
stam'ina. 



Aphis 

(aph^idcs) 

Apsis 

Can'tharis 

Chrys'alis 

Ephem'cris 

Epidcr'mis 

Iris, R. 

Probos'cis 



Appendix, R. 
{appen'dixes, 
appendicea) 
Calx, R. 
Ca'Ivx, R. 
Cica'trix, R. 
He'lix, R. 
Ma'trix, R. 
Ra'dix, R. 



Ex to ices : — Vcr'tlgo, 

^ vertiti'ines. 

Apex, R. 

(a'pcxes, ap^idis) 

Vertex, R. 

Vortex, R. 



Virtuo'so, 

virtuosos, 

virtuosi. 



The English plurals of the foregoing words arc generally pre- 
ferred in familiar language ; and the foreign, in scientific. 

262. Letters, figures, and other characters, are made 
plural by annexing 'a. 

Ex. — "The a*s and n's in the first line." "By 5*s and T's." 
«* What mean those g '» and 9*s? " The apostrophe is used to pre- 
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vent ambigaity ; thus, " Cross your €3 and dot your i**," is not the 
same as '* Cross your ts and dot your is" 5s might mean 5 shillings 
or five times a. 

numbers of Pronouns. ^ 
263t In editorials, speeches, and proclamations, we^ 
ouvy uSy etc., are frequently used to denote apparently 
but one. 

Ex. — " We believe that the war can not last much longer.** 

London Times. 

This manner of speaking gives generally an air of modesty or 
authority to the assertion ; the speaker seeming to deliver his own 
sentiments as if they were also entertained or could be enforced by 
others as well as by himself. 

To the foregoing manner of speaking, ourself is peculiarly adapted, 
and it is sometimes used accordingly. '* What then rgnains ? Our- 
self" — Popii's Goddess of Dullness, 

284* Tom, youTy and yours^ are now singular as well 
as plural ; but your self is strictly singular. 

285* What^ in close connection with a plural, is some- 
times used in the plural number. 
Ex. — "Wo were now at the mercy of what are called guerillas." 
288i None (no-one) is used in either the singular or 
the plural number. 

Ex. — ^^None is good save One." — Bible. " I^one arc completely 
happy." — Blair, 

267t Relative, interrogative, and some adjective pro- 
nouns, have the same form for both numbers ; and most 
other pronouns are irregular. 

For the analogies which most pronouns foUov, see paragraphs 243 and 253. 
TTie number, and why : — 

Hose, roses, molasses, ashes, family, families, I, Tve, him, 
them, two, a two, a pair, two pair, memoranda, miasma, chera« 
bim, optics, commanders-in-chief, orang-outangs. 
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BjpcM the plural of the following words .*— 

Sofa, larva, house, mouse, feather-bed, booth, tooth, ox, box, 
root, foot, turf, wolf, genus, genius, isthmus, trio, airgo, valleji 
TuUy, alley, ally, trellis, ellipsis, Mr. Jones, Mrs. Jones. 

CASE. 

268. Case is that property of nouns and pronouns 
which shows how they are used in the construction of 
sentences. 

269. There are three cases ; the nominative^ the po^ 
sessivCj and the oljeciive. 

Nominative Case. 

270* A noun or pronoun is in the nominative case^ 
when it is the subject of a predicate-verb. 

That is, when an act or state is predicated of it. — See page 5. 

Ex. — ^*John struck James." (Who struck James ?) " The rose 
is beautiful" ( What is beautiful V) « He camo after / left." 

W. Him and me went to school together. — See p. 103. 

271* A noun or pronoun is also in the nominative ca8€f 
when it is used independently or absolutely. 

272. A noun or pronoun is used independently y — 

1. By direct address. " Jbhny your father is here." 

2. By exclamation. " Alas, poor Yoricic ! " 

3. By pleonasm or specification. " He that hath ears, 
let him hear." " Worcester's Dictionary^ Unabridged." 

To this last head belong inscriptions, and generally those nouns 
which arc used merely to name objects. — Sec p. 100. 

273. A noun or pronoun is used absolutely^ when, by 
some abridgment, it is set free, or absolved^ from its nom- 
inative relation to a finite verb, but still remains with the 
participle or the infinitive. 
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** The hou98 beings sold, wc removed." (When the house was sold, etc.) 

" The vanity of being a bdle." (" That she was a belle.") 

" To become a scholar, requires exertion." (''He has become a scltolar") 

W. Me being sick, the business was neglected. — See p. 103. 

Possessive Case. 

271. A noun or pronoun is in the possessive casc^ when 

it denotes possession. 

Ex. — Jo7in*s horse. (Whose horse ?) • Mi/ slate. 

Possession may be past, or future and intended, as well as present 
and actual ; as, ** Webstet^s Dictionary " ; " Men*s boots for sale here.** 
The former example implies origin ; the latter, fitness. 

275. The possessive case of nouns is fonned by an- 
nexing to the name of the owner an apostrophe ('), and 
then the letter s. 

Ex. — Marifs shite, ^t/m^^ .poems. * Men's affairs. 

W. Ilenrys books. Brooks' translation. Childrens* playthings. 

276. The apostrophe only is annexed to plural nouns that 
end with «. 

Ex. — The soldiers* camp. 

277. The possessive sis sometimes omitted from singular 
nouns that end with the sound of s, when so many hissing 
sounds would come together as to produce unusual harshness. 

Ex. — " The defeat of Xerxes* army was the downfall of Persia." 

RoUin. 

A singular noun that ends with an 5-sound, should generally have 
the apostrophe and «; as, ^Dennis's Works." — Pope. ^^ Louis's 
reign.** — Macatday, ^^ Charles's affairs." — Prescoit, "For con- 
science' sake,'* '* For goodness' sake," are rather idiomatic exceptions 
to the rule, than fair illustrations of a general principle. 

Possession may also be expressed by o/j and sometimes by an ad- 
jective, or a noun made an adjective; hence,—- 
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278* The meaning of the possessive case is sometimes 
more elegantly expressed by using of, or by making the 
possessive word an adjective. 

** The death of Socrates" is a better expression than " Socrates's 
death"; and ** Lucas Place" is quite as intelligible as Lucas's 
Place." 

W. Essex's death. Demosthenes's orations, 

279t The two possessive forms of such words as deer and 
theep are distingui^^hed by placing the apostrophe before the < 
in the singular number, and aflter it in the plural ; as, deer^i^ 
deers\ This is a questionable rule. 

280» A compound or complex term takes the posses- 
sive sign but once ; generally at the end, or next to the 
name of what is owned. 

Ex. — The court-martioTs decisions.; the courtS'tnartiaTs decisions. 

** The Bishop of Landaff^s residence." " Edward Evereifs ora- 
tion." " At HaWs, the baker.** " At HaU the baker's." Supply resir 
dence or store, 

W. At Smith's, the bookseller's. 

281 • A pair or series of nouns, implying common pos- 
session, take the possessive sign at the end, and but 
once. 

Ex. — " Oakley and Mason*s store " ; i. c, the store of Oakley and 
Mason. 

282. A pair or series «f nouns, not implying common 
possession, or emphatically distinguished, take each the 
possessive sign, 

Ex. — "Webster*s and Worcestet^s Dictionary"; i. «., Webster's 
Dictionary and Worcester's Dictionary. " By his motJier*s as well as 
his father's advice." 

W. John and Mary's books. 

In such expressions as all the foregoing, of is sometimes preferable. 

5 G 
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Idiomatic Expressions. — " A discovery of Sip Isaac Netoton's "* 
is equivalent to " A discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's discaveries." 
" That head of yours," however, is not equivalent to " That head of 
your heads " ; but the expresaon can ^e parsed by considering it 
equivalent to " That head of your possession.'* — See p. 103. 

Objective Case. 
283* A noun or pronoun is in the oljedtive cascj when 
it is the object of a transitive verb or a preposition. 

Tratuitive meaos passing over. A tranaitire verb generally denotes aa act that 
passes over from one person or thing to another ; as, strike. The object of a transitiva 
Yerb or a preposition is the noun or pronoun which completes its relation. 

Ex.— "The soldiers carried their bleeding companion to the 
river." (Carried whom f to what f) " Whom did you send to mc ? ** 
W. Who do you want ? Who did you send for ? See p. 103. 

281* A noun or pronoun is also in the objective case, 
when it is used in the sense of an adjunct. 

An acgunct la a preposition with the noun or pronoun required after it to 
complete the sense ; as, ** on Ihejloor.^* 

Ex. — "I do not care a straw.** Care not how much? "The 
street is a mUe long, and sixty feet wide'" Long and wide to what 
extent? " He went home.** Went to what place ? 

The objectives under the latter head are simply phrases from 
which the preposition has been dropped ; as, " He remained Jioe 
days ** s=a He remained during Jive days. In many cases the prepo- 
sition can be supplied : but when such an abridged mode of expres- 
sion has struck root in a language, there springs up at once an idiom; 
and since the relation of the object to the other word is simply the 
known relation between the things, cases may occur in which no suit- 
able preposition can be found, for that relation may never have been 
expressed by any preposition in the language. 

285» There are expressions, however, obviously ellip- 
tical. 

Ex. — "Dr. Bush, No. 340, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn." 
To Dr. Boah, at No. 840, on Chestaot Street, in Philadelphia, in Peasfylvaida. 
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Same Case. 

286* A noun or pronoun is generally in the game case 
as another, when it denotes the same person or thing. 

Ex. — " Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, was a brav^ man." 

Cortez may be called the leading or principal term ; and the other, 
the subordinate or explanatory term. 

287» The subordinate term may be, — 

1. An emphatic word. " Brown himself went." 

2. An explanatory worH. " Brown the merchant.**' 

3. A repeated word, repeated for emphasis or expla- 
nation. " I, J, am the man." " Company, villainous 
company^ has been the ruin of me." 

288. Under same case, two kinds of construction may 
be noticed ; predication and apposition. 

289. When an intransitive or passive verb joins the 
two terms, the latter is said to be predicated of the other, 
and may be called a predicate nominative or svhstantive. 

Ex. — " He is Governor" " He was elected Governor" " The 
world is but a siage^ and all the men and women [arc] merely play^ 
triT — Shakespeare. 

« Tom struts a soldier.** — Pope. " She walks a qaeen^ — Id. 

'SfT. It was mc. li it him ? I knew it was her. — Sec p. 103. 

290t The verb declares the identity between the two 
terms, or shows how that identity is acquired or made 
known. 

When an infinitive or a participle joins the explanatory term to 
an objective term, the relation is still predication rather than apposi- 
tion ; but the explanatory term should then be called simply a pred* 
icate'suhstantive, for it is not a nominative; as, "I know it to be 
him." After a participle, the explanatory term is generally a pre- 
dkate-nominative ; as, "Jlei being the brother, interceded." 
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291 • When no verb joins the terms, the latter term is 
said to be in apposition with the other, and is called an 

appos'itive. 

Ex. — " Webster, tbe orator and statesman^ was not related to Web- 
ster the lexicographer" " At Smith's, the bookseller" " A firth, or 
frith" ** As a statesman^ he had great ability." '^ It is useless to 
resist" ** It is plain tJiat he must fail" The terms in apposition some- 
times differ in form, as Smith* s and bookseller above. — See p. 211. 

292. Two words are also in apposition, when both are 
objects of a verb that produced the identity. 

Ex. — " Tliey named her Mary,** (She was named Mary.} 

" They elected him Mayor" (He was elected Mayor,) 

293* Two or more explanatory nouns are also in appo- 
sition, when used together to denote the same person; 
though they may not be explanatory of each other. 

Ex. — Yonder lives a great scholar and statesman, 

294t The explanatory term sometimes precedes the 
other, or the verb. 

Ex. — " A man he was to all the country dear." — Goldsmith, 

" Who is he ? " He is who f ( Who asks for explanation.) 

293t It is not always necessary that the explanatory 

term should agree with the other in any thing else than 

case. 

Ex. — " Our liberties, our greatest blessing, we shall not givo up so 
easily.** " / was eyes to the blind, and feet was / to the lame.*' 

296* The whole is sometimes again mentioned by a 

distributive word, or by words denoting the parts ; and 

sometimes the separate persons or things are summed up 

in one emphatic word denoting the whole. 

Ex. — "They bore each a banner." ** The two love each [lover 
the] other.** (See p. 80.) << Time, labor, money, ail wero lost.** 
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*^ But tliose that sleep, and think not of their rins, 
Finch THEM, — armsj legSf backs, shoulders, sides, and shins," — Shak, 

297» The explanatory term is sometimes cut off from 
the other by a governiDg word, and may then be differ- 
ent in case. 

Ex. — Yonder is the city of 5^ Louis. 

Cases of Prononns. 

2S8« The compoand personal pronouns, and some other 
pronouns, are used only in the nominative and the objec- 
tive case ; and for both they have the same form. 

See the declension of pronouns, p. 103. 

299. To express emphatic distinction in the possessive 
case, we use the word own in stead of eelf or selves. 
£x. — Every man should attend to Jiis own business. 

300* Who is declined, wJiat is not declined, and which 
and that borrow whose; but all the relative pronouns 
have the same form for both numbers. 

301 1 What, used as a common relative pronoun, and 
sometimes other expressions of the same kind, may sup- 
ply two cases. 

£x. — " Take u:hat suits you." Here what is the object of take and 
also the subject of suits. 

802« When the form of the relative prevents it from fur- 
nishing two cases, it must take the form required for its own 
clause, and a suitable antecedent must be supphed for the other 
dause. 

Ex. — " Give it to whoever needs it." Whoever can not be both 
objective and nominative ; therefore its nominative form is preferred 
so as to suit the verb needs, and an antecedent b supplied for to. 
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" Give it to any person toko [thai] needs it.** The ever or itoever 
must generally be omitted when the antecedent is supplied. — See 
p. 78. 

303* When what is interrogative or responsive, It has 
but one case, and that depends on some word in its own 
clause. 

Ex. — ^^What is it? — I do not know what it is."' What is in the 
nominative case agreeing with it. Know governs not what^ but the 
entire clause beginning with what, 

301* One J other ^ and another ^ are declined like nouns. 



DECLENSION OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 

Having shown you what properties nouns and pronouns have, wo 
shall next show you, briefly and regularly, how the difierent nouns 
and pronouns are written to express these properties. This pro- 
cess is called declension. 



805« To Decline a noun or pronoun is to show, in 
some regular way, what forms it Has to express its gram- 
matical properties. 

Observe that nouns sometimes remain unchanged, and that pro- 
nouns are sometimes wholly changed, to express their properties. 







nouHs. 








Singular. 




• 


Plubax*. 




Nominative, Possessive, Objective, 
Boy, boy's, boy ; 


Nominative, 

boys. 


Possessive, 
boys'. 


ajective. 
i)oys. 


Man, 


man's. 


man; 


men, 


men's. 


men. 


Lady, 
Fox, 


lady's, 
fox's, 


lady; 
fox; 


ladies, 
foxes. 


ladies', 
foxes'. 


ladies, 
foxes. 


Smith, 


Smith's, 


Smith ; 


Smiths, 


Smiths', 


Smiths. 


John, 


John's, 


John. 








Decline Man/, tpomun, duchess, state, farmer, Benjamin, city. 
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PBOiroirHs. 

Singular. 



Plural. 



IstPexB 



J 



3d 



Abm. 

I, 

Thou, 

Yon, 

Mas. He, 
Fenu She, 



ane, ) 



Obj. 
me; 



Poss, 

( mine, 

y^^' [-you; 
(yours,) 



Norn, Poss, 
four, 
lours, 



we. 



Otj. 



7^ 



(your, 

j yours, [ y^°- 
you, ( 



' t theirs. 



ir, ^ 



IstPers. 
2d Pers. 
S4Per8. 



SlNOFLAB 

or 
Plural. 



his, him; 

( hers, } 
Mut It, its, it ; 

Nom, or Obj, 
Myself (or ourself ) ; 
Thyself or yourself; 
Himself, herself, itself; 
Mm. Posi, Obj, Nom, 
One, ojxg^ one; ones. 
Other, other's, other; others, others', others. 
None, none; none, none. 

Who, whose, 

Which, (whose,) 

What, 

That, (whose,) 

>8> 



them. 



Nom. or Obj^ 
ourselves, 
yourselves* 
themselves* 

Post. aj. 
ones', ones* 



whom, (-ever or -soever.) 
which. " 

what. " 

that ** 

as. " 

Decline I, thou, you, he, she, it, myself, thysdf, 'yourself. Aim- 
self, herself, itself, one, other, who, whoever, whosoever, which, 
whichever, what, that, as, none. 

Exercises. 

TeU which vxrds are vouns, and why ; which words are pronouns^ and why: — - 
Tell what hind of nom, and why ; wluU kind ofpronovm, and why : •— 
Menticn the gender, and why : — 
Mention the person, and why : — - 
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Mention ike namher, and why : — 

Mention the case, and why ; or show on what tcordit depends: — * 

It w]U probabi J be best to iaterrogate the pupil on but ooe thing at a time, through all 
the following sentencea. 

Jesus wept. Farmers plough. Iron rusts. Jerusalem was 
destroyed. He works. She studies. I thank you. John 
found Mary's book. Lucy's lamb nips the grass, pur friends 
are kind* Albert wrote his name in his book. Love and 
kindness go together. Colonel Thomas H. Benton died in the 
year 1858. Hannibal defeated the Bomana. Hatred produces 
strife. Vain people love flattery. Must I leave thee, Para- 
dise? Captain Cook sailed round the world. We went to 
Boston. Boston is the capital of Massachusetts. Youth, the 
morning of life, is often misspent. She seemed a creature fresh 
from the hands of God. A herd of buffaloes crossed the 
prairie. A flock of blackbirds is on the tree. The groves 
were God's first temples. There are lions and ostriches in 
Africa. She deceived herself. The lady who had been sick, 
received the peaches which were ripe. This is the same marble 
that you gave me, and it is the best ^e that I have. Is this 
apple yours, or mine? We bought only such mules as we 
needed. Who is perfect ? Whom did you see ? What you 
thoroughly understand, you can easily describe. Whatsoever 
comes from the heart, goes to the heart. Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, the king and queen of Spain, enabled Columbus, a Gen- 
oese, to discover America. Liberty has God on her side. 
Bad boys spoil good ones. I am the captain, sir. There has 
been much severe fighting in crushing this rebellion. I like 
apples. I like to skate. Learn the how and the «?%. Wliy 
he went, is obvious. (What is obvious ?) I know that you can 
learn. (I know what ?) It is probable that he will be elected. 
(What is probable?) The storm having ceased^ we renewed 
our journey. 

« On that day of desolation, lady, I was captive made ; 
Bleedmg for my Christian nation, by the walls of high Belgrade." 
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What is the objective corresponding to — 

I ? — thou ? — we ? — ye ? — you ? — he ? — she ? — it ? — 
Ihey ? — who ? 

W/tat is the nominative corresponding to — 

Me ? — us ? — thee ? — him ? — whom ? — her ? — hers ? — 
them ? — themselves ? — herself ? — it ? — which ? 

Form the compound pronoun : — 

My, our,* thy, your, him, her, it, them, who, which, what. 

Of what gender, person, number, and ccue is each of the following pronouns? 

Him, his, its, he, them, it, I, you, thy, their, she, thou, me, 
your, us, they, my, mine, thioe, yours, hers, others, theirs, 
we, thee, our, ours, ye, myself, themselves, ourselves, thyself, 
yourselves, yourself, himself, itself, herself, onoi none, one's, 
ones', other, others', who, what, which, whatever. 

ARTICLES. 

366« An Articlo is the word the, a. or an^ placed 
before a noun to limit its meaning. 

Ex. — Horses ; a iiorse, the horse, the horses ; the others. 
Sometimes an article, us in the last example, is placed before a pronoun. 

Ciassincati02ir-j^*;^7 . ^ 

C Inaejinite, A or - /%|t- 

807« The is used to point out a particular object or class, 
or something as being a particular one, part, or group. 

** The sun " ; t. e., not a particular sun, hut a particular object 
that is called tun, 

** Honor the soldier"; " Here lived the Cherokees." A particular 
class of persons. 

" The first man *' ; " the lungs *' ; ^^the first men." One, part, group. 

Sometimes the may point out cither a particular one or part of a 
class, or else the entire class as distinguished from other kinds of ob- 
jects ; as, ** The bee stung him " ; ** The bee is a pattern of industxy." 

W* Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors* 

Sometimes one article is improperly used for another. 
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808* The sometimes precedes a proper noun, to ren- 
der it sufficiently definite ; or it points out an object as 
already known, or as pre-eminently distinguished. 

Ex. — Ohio means a State ; but the OhiOj a river. 
" The Fulton went up the river this morning.** 
*< Fulton went up the river this morning^'* may relate to a man. 
" The generous Lafajjette and the noble Washington,** • 
" These are the sacred feelings of thy heart, O Lyttleton, the friend.^ 

W. Connecticut is a beautiful river. 

860t The may relate to a singular or a plural word. 

£x. '^ The river, the rivers ; the fourth man^ the four jnen* 

810* A or An is used to show that no particular ono 
of a class is meant. 
A man, an insect ; a small picture. '* Ho was a merchant.** 
W. The interest is the fourth part of the debt. 

Silt Jl or an can be used to point out ono only, or 
one aggregate. Sometimes more are spoken of, but they 
are still considered one by one. 

Ex. — "-4 pen**; not, a pens* An eye; a large tree; a dozen 
apples ; a wealthy people ; a few dimes. ** We paid for the mules 
o hundred dollars a head.** 

W. A winding stairs led us to the obserratory* (A flight of, etc.) 

When a noun is limited by other words, the indefinite article does 
not relate merely to the noun, but to the noun with its limitations. 
** A young man," '* A man of fine sense,'* do not mean no particular 
man^ but no particular young man, no particular man of fine sense, 

312* A and an are both called the indefinite article; 
because they are but a later and an earlier form of the 
same word, have the same meaning, and differ in use only. 

813* A should be used whenever the next word be- 
gins with a consonant sound. 

U long, ew, w, in ane^ and y articulated with a vowel 
after it, have each a consonant sound. 
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Ex. — A brotlier, a cup, a union, a eulogy \ mch a one. 
W. An useful exercise. An hundred men. Such an one* 

314« An should be used whenever the next word be- 
gins with a vowel sound. 

That is, an should be used before a, e^ t\ o, u not 
equivalent to }/u^ y equivalent to /, silent A, and h faintly 
sounded when the ne^Lt syllable has the chief acoent. 

Ex. — An arm, an ear, an inch, an oar, an hour ; an heroic deed. 
W. A interest A adjective. A officer. A honor. A historian. 

315t No Articlo is used when we refer chiefly to the 
nature of the object, to the class generally, or to only a 
part indefinitely ; also when the substantive is sufficiently 
definite itself, or is rendered so by other words. 

Ex. — Meat is dearer than hread. Gold is heavier than stiver^ 
Peaches are better than apples. Virtue and vice are opposites. Worb- 
ing is better than starving. He honors the name oi gentleman. Man 
is ei\^owed with reason. There are ^.sAt?^ that have tnn^5. George; 
Post-Office ; that tree ; some tree ; loords that breathe* ^ They were 
the means by which" ; not, the which 

W. A cypress is a curious species of a tree. 

The highest officer of a State is st^^lcd a Governor* 
Keason was given to a man to control his passions^ 

The article^ and why; whether definite or indefinite^ and «%>' and fo what 
word it rdates : •— 

The roses in the garden. {The what ?) The rose is a beau- 
tifpl flower. A fish from the river. A daughter of a duke* 
The daughter of the duke. A daughter of the duke^ An 
eagle's nest. 

Place the proper indefinite artide before each of the Jbllowing words or 
phrases:-^ 

Razor, bouse, knife, humming-bird, chicken, ounce, insult, 
aunt, ox, ball, hundred, African, hexameter 5 interesting atory i 
honest man ; humble cottage* 
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ADJECTIVES. 

816« An A^ective is a word used to qualify or limit 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun. 

Ex. — A mellow apple; a beautiful woman; a hrilliant ttar;Jive 
cfarriages ; yonder mountaiil^ ; brass buttons ; hoary-headed men. 
He is brave and prudent To slight the poor is mean. 

317t Words from other parts of speech are frequently 
used as adjectives. 

Ex. — A geld ring ; a mahogany table ; California gold ; she poli- 
ticians ; a would-be scholar ; parsing exercises ; the far-off future ; 
the above remarks ; a faretoeU address. 

** The lightnings flashed vermilion" — Dante, (Were red.) 

CLASSES OF ADJECTIVES. 

818. Adjectives are divided into two chief classes; 
descriptive and definitive, 
319. A Descriptive Adjective describes or qualifies. 

Ex. — White, good. " The green forest glowed in golden light." 

320* A Definitive Adjective merely specifies or 
limits. 

« 

Ex. — There are many wealthy farmers in this country. 

321* Adjectives may be divided into several smaller 
classes ; namely, common^ proper^ partieip'ialj compound, 
numeral^ and pronom'inaL 

Thb cUtssificatioQ is Bot strictly logical, bat it is conreoleDt and imtmctlre. 

322. A common adjective is any ordinaiy adjective 
that expresses quality or circumstance ; as, good, upper, 
daily. 

323. A proper adjective is an adjective derived from 
a proper noun ; as, American, English, Newtonian^ 

324. A participial adjective is a participle used as a 
descriptive adjective. *' TmnMing stars." — See p. 221. 
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825* A compomid a^ective is a componnd word 
used as an adjective, " Thick^warhled songs." 

326t A numeral ad^jective is a definitive adjertive 
that expresses nnmber. 

827i Numeral AojEcxrvES are divided into fotir class^ ; 
cardinal^ ordinal^ multiplicative, and indefinite*, 

1, A cardinal numeral tells how many ; as, o?w, two^ 

2. An ordinal numeral tells wliich one ; as,Jirst, second, 

8. A muUiplicatioe numeral tells how many fold ; as, single, double,. 
4. An indefinite numeral expresses number indefinitely; as^few^ many, 

328. Pronominal ac^ectives are definitive adjectives 
that are sometimes used as pronouns. 

Not aU tbe words usually caUed pronominal adjectives, can be used as pronooniL 

329* Pronominal Adjectives are divided into three 
classes ; distrib'utive, demon' sir ative, and indefinite^ 

1. The distributive relate to objects taken separately* 
Ex. — Each, every, either, neither, many a. — See p. 80. 

2. The demonstrative point out objects defimteli/. 

Ex. — This, these, that, those, yon, yonder, same, former, latter. 

8. Tbe indefinite relate to objects indefinitefy, 

Ex. — Any, other, another, one, both, all, some, such, sereral. 

DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

S3p« Comparison is that property of adjectives and 
adverbs which expresses quahty in difierent dcgrecs- 

Ex. — Lime is white; milk is whiter; snow 13 the whitest, 

** Mules are more hardy and less expensive than horses.'' 

831* There are three degrees of comparison; theposi^ 
tive, the comparative, and the superlative. 

332* Positive. An adjective is in the positive degree^ 
when it expresses simply the quahty ; as, hard, good, 

833* Comparativo. An adjective is in the comparer 
tive degree, when it expresses the quality in a higher or 
a lower degree ; as, harder, less hard^ 
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834t Bnperlative. An adjective is in the mperlative 

degree^ when it expresses the quality in the highest or the 

lowest degree ; as, harieBt^ least hard* 

The positive degree sometimes implies comparison from its syntax, 
but without referring to a higher or a lower degree of the same 
quality ; as, *^ She is as good as he, and as modest as she is beautifuL" 

835* The Comparative Degree may imply, — 

1. Two different objects with the same quality. 
Ex. -— Honey is sweeter than molasses* 

"W. This is the best of any other. 

The youngest of the two sons is yet going to school. 

2. Two different conditions of the same object* 
Ex. — A nation is happier in peace than in war. 

3. Two different qualities in the same object. 
Ex. — A nation may be more prosperous than virtuous. 

Sometimes, though seldom with elegance, difiercnt (jualities of dif^ 
fcrcnt objects can be compared ; as, " My horse is whUer than youn 
b Hack.'* 

836. The Superlative Degree usually implies three 
or more objects or conditions ; and it may refer simply 
to the rest considered, or to all others. 

Ex.—" The least of three erils." 

** The lest peaches arc already taken from the trceJ* 

" The loveliest Dowers were there.** — Carlyle. 

** I am happiest at home.'* *'• The river is highest in Jane." 

The degree of comparison is sometimes estimated from so low a 
positive that it falls even below a full positive ; as, " Your claim is 
better than his, though neither is good**; ^^ Your largest horse is not 
large,** And comparatives and superlatives arc sometimes estimated 
from other comparatives or superlatives ; as, '* My kite rose higher^ 
and higher, and higher, until it was highest, and far higher than the 
highest of all the other kites.** 

'* And in the lowest depth a l<fwcr deete-^ 
Still threatening to devour nio».ijf|mii:<Wtefir^ JfiZtofl. 
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837* An adjective can not be compared with propri- 
ety, when it denotes a quality or property that can not 
exist in different degrees. 

Ex. — Equal, level, perpendicalar, flquaro, naked, round, straiglit^ 
ono, two, second, deaf, dead, full, empty, perfect, right, honest, sin* 
cere, hollow, four-footed. 

338t Good writers sometimes compare snch adjectives 

when they do not take them in their full sense. 

Ex. — ** Our Bight is the most perfect of our senses." — Addison, 
This means that it approaches nearer, than the rest, to perfection. 
*' And love is still an emptier name." — Goldsmith* Most qualifying 
adjectives can be thus used cither in a relative or in an absolute 
sense. 

3S9« The positive is sometimes diminished by annex- 
ing ishj or by using such words as rather^ iomewhatj 
slightlt/j etc. 

£x. — Black, blackish ; somewhat disagreeable ; father yoting. 

340* A high degree of the quality, without implying 
direct comparison, is expressed by very, exceedingly^ cd'^ 

mod^ etc, 
Ex. ^— Very respectfully ; o most valiant soldier. 

How Adjoctivoo are Compared* 

81 !• To express degrees below the positive, we use 

less and least, 
Poeiitive, (jfood ; comparative, less good; superlative^ least good. 
Important, less important^ least important,, 

842* To express degrees above the positive, we annex 

to it er and cst^ or place before it more and most^ 
Ex.— Positive, ncA; comparative, ric/ier; superlative, ncAcs^ 

Deep, deeper^ deepest; cheerful, more cheerful^ most cheerful, 
Which of these methods should bo used, depends chiefly on the 

aonnd of the word, or on the number of its syllables. 

343* Adjectives of one syllable are compared by an- 
nexing er for the comparative, and est for the superlative. 
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Laxge, larger, largest^ sad, sadder , naddest; dry, dri^, driesf. 

While stad/iog this secUoo, the pttpll should revictr the Roles for ^Utns, pp. 60, 6L 

814t Adjectives of two syllables, ending with le or y, 
or accented on the second syllable, are also compared by 
annexing; er and est 

Able, abler, ajblest; lovely, hvelier, loveliest; polite, polUer, politest 

A few other adjectives of two syllables, especially those which end 
in a^owcl or a liqaid sound, are sometimes compared by er and est.; 
as, narrow, narrower, narrowest; handsome, handsomer, handsomest 
•*Thc metaphor is the commonest ^gure," -^ Blair^ ** Fhilosophen 
are but a soberer sort of madmen/* — Irving* 

MS» Other adjectives of two syllables, and all adjec- 
tives of more than two syllables, are copapared by placing 
more and moat l)efore the positive. 

Loyal, more loyal, most loyal; evident, more evident, most evident. 

W. It was the beautifuUest and curiousest thing I ever saw. 

346t Some w*ords are expressed in the superlative de* 
gree by annexing most to them. 
Ex. — Foremost, utmost (outmost), inno5f, innermost, bindmew^ 

847* More and most can sometimes be used in com- 
paring any word that admits of comparison. 

JEx. — "Afoot more light, a step more true, 

Ke'cr from the heath-flower dashed the dew,**— ScotL 

When several adjectives come together, of which some are prop* 
crly compared by er and est, and others by more and most, the smaller 
are generally placed first, and all are compai*ed as one, by more and 
tftost; as, ** The more nice and elegant parts." — Johnson, ** Honter's 
imagination was by far the most rich and copious'* — Pope* 

348* MorCy most, less, and least, when used to compare other 
words, are usually parsed separately, and as adverbs. '. ' 

It docs not, hovrerer, seem to tis improper, to parse the whole phrase as one word. 

349t Those adjectives which can not be compared by 
means of a general rule, are said to be irregvlar* 
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xroTsef TTorst 



PoHtirt. Comparative. Suptrlativ, 
Good, better, best. 
Bad, 

111, 
Evi 

Much, > 

Many, > 

Little, 



id, -x 
vil, ) 



more, 



most, 
least 



Fore, 

Hind, 

Far, 



(Forth,) further, 



less, 

^ ( foremost, 

hindmost. 

farthest. 

furthest 



hinder, 
farther. 



PoHtiv. Comparative, Superlativo. 
(Up,) upper, uppermost 

5 inmost, 
"'^^^^ i innermost 

( outmost, 
""**'' -5 utmost, 
("*'*'•) (uttcnnost 

nearer, 5 nearest, 
(.next 
( later, < latest, 
( latter, ( last 
( older, 5 oldest, 
( elder, i eldest 



an,) 

(Out,) 

Near, 
Lato 
Old, 



Elder and eldest are applied to persons only ; older and oldest, to 
persons or things. Later and latest refer to time ; latter and last^ 
generally to order in place. 

Leaser is wnnptinrM used for leeej as, *' Lesser Asia** ; better, ^ Asia Minor." 

850. Some irregular adjectives have no positive. 

Ex. — Nether, nethermost ; under, undermost ; hither, hithermost 

851. Some irregular adjectives have no comparative. 
Top, topmost ; head, headmost ; southern, southernmost. 

852« Some irregular adjectives have neither positive 
nor superlative. 

Ex. — Minor, major, junior, senior, interior, exterior, anterior, 
posterior, superior, inferior, prior, ulterior. — See p. 214. 

353, Most compound adjectives are compared by va- 

lying only the descriptive word, and in the usual way. 

Ex. — Long-headed, fon^r-headed, longest-headed* 
Good-natured^ 5ctter-natured, 566^natured. 



Adjectives that have Kumber* 

8S4* Some adjectives have num'ber. 
Ex. — This, these ; that, those ; few ; many. 
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855» One^ eachy every ^ either^ neither^ mantf a, this^ that^ 
another^ mtiehj all (the whole), and tpJiole (all the), are 
iinffular. 
Ex. — " Every creature loves its like." 
" Neither combatant recovered from his wounds." 
^ Every four years make an Olympiad.** — Lempriere, 
Sometimes, as in this last example, the adjectiye relates to an aggregate of objects. 

356* The numerals above one, and the words thesej 
those, all (number), few, several, many, divers, and fiw«- 
dry, are plural. 

857. Adjectives that imply number, must agree in this 
respect with the substantives to which they belong. 

Ex. — Four feet ; not, four foot, " That kind of trees ** ; or, " Trees 
of that kind " ; not, ♦* Those kind of trees." 
W. I never liked tbose sort of bonnets. Three cord of wood. 
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858» The substantive to wliich tlie adjective belongs, 
is sometimes understood. 
Ex. — ^ She is using the new hook in stead of the old^ \hock1. 

859« An adjective sometimes becomes a noun, — 

1. To denote the quality abstractly. 
Ex. — " Burke wrote on the beautiful!* 

2. To denote some object distinguished by the quality. 
Ex. — "A home on the rolling deep,** 

8. To denote a class of persons distinguished by the 

quality. 

Ex. — " Providence re^vards the good, and punishes the had,^ 

360» Sometimes It is necessary to supply a noun. 

Ex. — " The truly good ** [^persons']. The adverb truty can modify 
good as an adjective, but not as a noun. '* Nearly all [the sMier»\ 
were captured." ** The tender and helpless " {children'\. 
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Pronominal and other Definitive Adjectives. 



n 



All ) number or quantity. " All men." " All the land." [salt 1 

Any ) indefinite, opposed to none, ** Any one may go." " Hare you amf 

Both ; the two. ** Both hones are lame." 

Divers ) aeiferal or man^ and different. ** Divers philosophers think so." 

Hach ; two or more considered separately. " Each glove." '* Each pupiL** 

Either % one or the other of two. " Take either road." 

Else ) besides, ** Any one else," ** Who dse f " 

Every | all of many considered separately. " Every hour of the day." 

Few ; a comparatively small number. " Few shall part where many meet.** 

Former $ preceding in place or time. " The former rule," ** A former 

Latter ; following in place or time. " The latter position." [notice," 

Xittle I not much. " Little money." {Little, meaning small, is a descriptive 

Many ; a comparatively largo number. — See Few, [adjective.) 

many a | many considered separately ; to many as every to all. *' Many a 

Mnch ; a comparatively large quantity. *' Much money." [flower." 

Neither $ not the one nor the other, ** Neither of my gloves." 

No $ not any, not a. ** No ice." " He is no friend of mine." 

None $ no one, no ones. " Noncsis needed." '* None arc needed." 

One I a person or thing indefinitely considered, opposed to other. ** One 

man or another." 
Other, another $ something different or distinct " Somo other person." 
Own ; possession with emphasis or distinction. " My own book." 
Same; identity, similarity. " The same boat." "Built of the same stones.'' 
Several ; more than two and fewer than many. " Several boys." 
Some ; indefinite, and opposed to all or a particular one, *' Some of the 

robbers." ** Some one said so." 
Such ; the same as something else mentioned or described. " Such a man 
is he." ^ " Such writers as Swift." This adjective is descriptive as 
well as definitive ; and it is often a sort o( pro^djcctive. 
Sundry | emphatically more than one or two. " Sundry foes assailed mc." 
That, those ) distant or absent in time or place, the more remote of two, tho 
first-mentioned, something indefinitely selected but definitely described. 
Tills, these ; near or present in time or place, the nearer of two, the last- 
mentioned. — See p. 80. 

" That affair about which we talked yesterday." " This affair 

about which you are now talking." " This chair is better than thcU." 

" Those pupils who were absent, will please to give their names." 

Very | equivalent to a compound personal pronoun. ** Our very existence." 

What, which) interrogative or responsive '* What man." ** Which 



man." 



Ton or yonder points oat sometliing in sight. " Yonder bill." 
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Bxeroises. 

Tie adfedire, and weiy; w kel h er daeripiiwe or d^/udtim^ and wkg; and to 
miat it Ubmgt: — 

The blue skj. The skj is blue. An aspiring man. The 
American flag. The star-powdered galaxy. A modest and 
beautifbl woman, with eyes bright, bine, and afiectionate. This 
is a broad, deep, dear, and winding river. The night grew 
idarker and darker. The apples boiled soft. He is asleep. 
That fidd has been in cnltiTation ^r years. The first car i3 
not full, having but one man in it. 

Compare, of the following adjectices, iAtmf which can be compared:—^ 
"Wise, stodioui), near, good, evil, melodious, high, tuneful, 
fiancy, eloquent, expressive, lovely, nimble, late, many, much, 
few, little, old, glowing, accomplished, expert, half-finished, ful?, 
countci-feit, gniccfdl, worthless, bottomless, fundamental, oma* 
mental, vernal, green, sluggish, sunburnt, free, first. 
Mmtion and spdl the three degrees of comparison:^' 

Strong, weak, light, gay, rough, nice, coarse, fierce, white, 
ripe, thin, slim, dim, fit, hot, fat, glad, big, droll, dry, sprightly, 
manly, gentle, noble, idle, discreet, remote, sublime, profound. 

Compare by using less and least: — 

Broad, convenient, confident, oily, troublesome, thick, joyful, 
sorrowful, exorbitant, exact, indulgent, handsome. 

Join suitable! adjectives to each oftheJiMowing nonna:-—' 

Moon, field, fountain, trees, garden, horse, willow, man, wo- 
man, pen, ink, day, wood, boys, thoughts, feelings, conduct. 

QTTBSTIOKS POB EEVI2V. 



1. What \% a Part of Speech 1 . IT 167 
2* Ilow many and what are the ports 
of tpeuch? 158 

8< What h a Hotin 1 Give examplen. 159 
4* Into irhat chuMS cri) nouou di- 
vided? 183 

5> What In a proper noun ? , . . 161 
6. When doAfi a proper uoan become a 

coiiimon Doao? . • 165 

7> What is 4 common nottn ? . . 16tf 
8* When docs a commou noun becomo 
apiopcruwun? . « « 167 



8. What smaltcr cTni^fM do the com* 
nion couus {nclado? 

10. What id a ro^cttrenoMn? . . 1^ 

11. What lit an oftsrmrt noun.' . 1G9 

12. What id a vtrbid or partidpial 

noun? .170 

13. What is a PronoilTi 1 . 171 

14. What b tho anUceJent of a pro- 

noun? 173 

15. Into what classes are pronoans di- 

vided .> 177 

18> What is a perMnal pronoun ? . 178 
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17. Mention the chief penonftl pio> 

nouns? 

18. What is said of i/ou, yours^ etc. ? . 

19. What Ib said ol' i/mu, i/<y, tkine, 

etc ? 

20. Of OUTS, yours, etc. ? . , . 

21. Of»7? .... 184, 

22. What is a compound personal pro- 

noun? 

23. Bow are these pronoanii need f 

24. \V)Mt hi nrelativif pronoun? 

25. Mention the relative pronouns ? . 

28. To what is the x^iatiTo who applied ? 
27. To vhat Is the relative wkiek ap- 

_ plied? *^ 

28 How is the relative tehat need ? 

29. Wlien is the relative that preferred 

to woAo or w/iich? 

30. When is lu a relative pronoan ? 

81. What is a compound reUuie* pro- 

noun? 

82. What is an intfrrngative pronoun? 

83. Mention Ihe interrofpitive pronouns. 

84. Wliat is said of the interrogative 

who? 

83. Wliat is said of iho interrogativo' 
which? 

88. What is said of tho interrogative 

what? 

87. What is a rfsponsivs or an indirect 

iuterrogative pronoun? . 
83. Wliat is an ar/jective pronoun ? 

89. Into what cUuiaes are tho ndjoctife 

pronouns divided ? . 

40. What is said of tho distriinaive pro- 

nouns? ... . . 

41. or the demonstnUive pronouns ? 

42. Of the indefinite pronouns ? . 
4X Of the reciprocal pronouns ? 

44. llow should either^ neither^ each 

other^ and one ajtothfr be used ? . 

45. IIow should this and that bo used ? 

46. What properties havo nouns and 

pronouns I . , , , 



179 

180 

181 
182 



61. Whafcispenoal • 

62. How many persons in 
and what are th«j called ? . ' 229 

63. When is a Boon or pronoun of the 
first person? 230 

Of the Mro«i/i person.^ , , 281 
185,65. OfthelAvf/j^erseM/ 
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193 
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197 
196 
199 

200 

201 

202 



72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 



76. 
77. 
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47. What is Gender 1 . . . . 

48. llow many gvnders are there, and 

what are they called ? 

49. When is a noun or pronoun of tho 

masculine gender? 
60. Of the feminine gender ? . 
5L Of the common gender ? » 
62. Of the neuter gender ? 

53. What is said of penionified objects? 

54. When is tho masculine gender pre- 

ferred? 

£5. When is the feminine gender pre- 
ferred? ... 

CO. What Is said of the gender of eol- 
lectivo nouns? 

57. How many methods are there of dis- 
tinguishing the two Fcxea ? . 

53. Wtuit i:i the first method ? Give 
examples. 

60. What ii the second method? Giro 
examples. 

60. What is (he third meiSod? Give 
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llow many numben In grammar, 

188 Lq ?°** ^**** *** ^^^y called ? . .235 

189 ^* ^'li^u ^ <^ noun or pronoan of the 

MOfto *i"ff'f'''*"""*^' • • • 288 
w. W ben is a noun or pronoun of the 

plural number? . , , . 287 
70. When is a proper noun nade plu- 

^ *»! ? , , 238 

il. Wliat nouns are cenenlly lued In 

the singular numbrr only ? . . 280 
Wliat exception is mentioned ? . 240 
Mention fomo nouns that are gen- 
erally used only In tlie plural 

number 241 

Mention some noons that have the 

same form for cither number . 248 

What is saldf in regard to number, 

of pair, dozen, fishy fowl, troitt, 

salmon, and similar words ? 244. ete. 

When is a collective noun singular? 245 

When isa collective n<'un plural ? 246, 7 

llow are most nouns made plural ? 248 

To what nouns is es added ? . . 2^ 

How are proper nouns made plural ? 

Give examples .... 

81. What is the plural of foot, a part 
of tho body ; kud of Foox, a man's 
name ? 

82. Give the plural of berf, half, loaf, 
wife, and wot/; and tell ua what 
issaidofsuch wordd. . .253 

68. Give the plural of tnan, tooth, and 
mouse ; and tell us what is said of 
such words .... 

84. Give the plurals of brother, die, 
genius, and penny; end tell us 
what is said of such words . . 254 

85. How are most compound words 
made plural? .... 235 

86. What exceptions ? . . 257, 258 

87. IIow is a nnme that bedns with 
the litlo Mr.f Miss, or hr, v^'v l? 
pluml? 

88. What is said of the title Mrs. ? . 

89. What is said of the plural of foreign 
, words? 

90. What is said of tho ending a ? Glvo 
examples. 

9L Of the ending us? Give examples. 

92. Of the ending um or on? Examples* 

93. Of the ending is ? Examples. - 
04. Of the ending x or ex ? Examples. 

95. How are letters and figures made 
plural? .... 

96. What is said of the ediborial we? 

97. What is said of you, your, etc., in 
regard to number ? 

98. What is said of relative and other 
proaooasi ia regard U Bambia> 7 
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flO. WbatisGaMf 
KM). Uov ama J 

vhai are tiicj called ? • 

101. n'ben U a nooo or praoou la the 

oopiiiiBliveceae? • 2t0 

102. In what dUfcreot wbjtb is 

or pfoo 

ly?. . . - - 

108. When in » oomi or pr o n o un 

aboolateiy? 

VM. TThrais % aoon or pr o n o un in the 

paMf€M»itt rase? • 
in& Uovistbe 

Ijr formed^ 
10& Wbeo is cbeapoatropbeoBly added, 

or when Is tfae potfrtsifg s omit- 

tad? .... 276, 
107. In what oCher wajs eaa poaesaion 

beexpresaed? . . . . 
106. How U a com pound or eompIc«x 

term czpreated In the po tfrr s iv a 

caw? 

109. What Is aakl of a pair or aeries cT 

terms Imploring common p os s e s 
Hon? 

110. What b said of a pair or series of 

terms not impljiag common pot- 
saision? 

^11. When is a noon or prononn in the 
objective etue f , . , 

212. Wlien Ih a nonn or pronoon in the 
$ame ease as another ? 

113. What may the subordimite term 

be? . ... 

114. Wliat two kinds of construction 

noder same case? 

115. When ij« the explanatory term 

predieaUd of the other? 

116. What is said of the connectiog 

▼erb? ...... 

117* When are the two terms in apposi- 
tion? 

118. MuMt the terms agree in anything 
el»e than cane ? . - . . 

110. In what different ways are words 
io ttppMlcion sometimes applied 
to the same objects? . . 

120. In what two eases are componnd 
peraooal pronouns uRcd ? . 

12L What is said of who^ tohat^ which. 
and that^ In regard to cose and 
declonskMi? .... 

122. When may what hare two cases ? . 

123. When does what luvo but one 

rase? 

124. Uow are one^ othcr^ and another 

declined? . . • . . 
126. What is it, to decline a nonn or 

pronouQ? .... 
126. BecUoo mtrrhantf ehiU, i, thou^ 

y»i#, A«, Mc, one, if| who^ and 

kinue{f» 



f1S7. Whitiani Axtielfil 

128. llowaratlw 
2G9 129. UowisctenaBd? 

1». Uovisnoraa—- '* 
271 laL Does a ormt 



iadqwDdent- IS. Why are c and on both eonaldered 



;t38^ When ahoiridn be used? . 
273 131. WlMn alioald mm. be ufvd? 
I3&. Wfaeaafaottht no article be 
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307 
810 

811 

812 
813 
314 
816 

274 135. What isan AdjeetlTaf • 816 
.^^ ,137. Into wiat two chief chsaes are ad- 

275 jttCiiea divided? ... 318 
[13S What is » dtsrripiire mffjectire f . 819 
'• 139. What is a dejimiiitt mt/Jeetite ? SH> 

277;i40. Into what smaller rlaares are ad- 
-_.| jectivea divided?. .831 

2<o 141. What ia a eommom mfijettire f . 822 

142. What is a proper mf/Jettiee ? . .823 
^1^:148. VTbatiinpartieipiaimdjeetive? 824 
^" 144. Wliatisacom]>onjiila<l;>c<rt«.» . 826 

14& Whatis»Manff^fwla</ycrtiee? . 826 
-_ 146. Into wlmt elaases are numerals dl- 

281 Tided? 827 

147. What are premomimmi adjeetitcs f 82S 

_. 148. Into what classes are they di- 

282 Tided? 829 

149. What ia cmnparison in grammar ? 830 

2g3 150. How many degrees of comparison, 
and what are they called ? . 
15L When is an a^jeetire in the posi- 

286 tive degree? 

1S2. When, in the eompamtive degree? 

287 153. Wb«n, in the superhitiTtt degne ? 

154. What b said of the eompan&aTe 

288 degree? 

155. Of the superlattre degree? . 

289 156. When can an adjeetiTe not be 

compared ? What excepdon ? 837, 338 

290 157. To express d e g r e es below the posi. 

tiTe,howaroiuiUeetinbaeompareii? 341 

291 158. To express degnes above the pof^i- 

tive, how are adjectives compared? 312 
285 160. When are the endings er and (st 

preferred? . . '. 348,344 
160. When are more and mo«< preferred? 346 
296 161. Compare goodf bait^ mttch, many, 

littUy himdf Jar, in, near, late, 

old; and tell us wimt ia said of 
296 su-ih words. . . 346,319 

162. Do adjectives have number? . . 354 

163. Mention some adjectives that are 
800 singular, and some that ore plu- 
301 ral? .... 855,850 

164. What is said of a^Jectlrrs In regard 
81)3 to their agreement with substan- 
tives in number ? . . . 

304 166. Is the subntantive to which the ad- 
jective relate5, ulways expreswd ? 

805 166. When docs an adjective bueonie a 

noun? 

167* Define each, every, either^ neither, 
lAis, and that. 
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VERBS. 

861* A Verb is a word used to express the act or 
state of a subject. 

£x. — The horse ran. ThQ rose blooms, lie was elected, 

362* Frequently, a verb consists of two or more 
words. 
Ex. — They might Jiave been captured. He teas sent for. 

863, Sometimes words from other parts of speech are 

made verbs. 

Ex. — "Wo have tried to better our condition." — Shakespeare, 
«« This out'Herods Herod ! " — Id. " I 'U fortune-ieU you I " — /(i 
toe ezercisci, aee Part I.j p. 22, for ImtaiKW, 



Classification. 



f In Porm. 






Verbs. 



Uegular, 
Irregular. 

In Syntax. 

As related to Suljeots. 
Finite or Pred- 
icate Verbs. 

Not Finite* Prop- 
Participles, erties. 
Infinitives. 

As related to Objects. 
Transitive, 
Intransitive. 

As related to oxie aii* 
other. 

Principal, 
Auxiliary. 



Voice. \ ^ . 

I Passive. 



Mood. 



Tense. 



Per- 
son. 



' Indicative, 
Subjunctive, 
Potential, 

^ Imperative. 

Present, 

Present-perfect; 

Past, 

Past-perfect ; 

Future, 

Future-perfect. 

First, 
Second, 
L Third. 



NuM- f Singular, 
BEB. I PluraL 
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CLASSES OF VERBS. 
Begular and Irregular. 

86l« Verbs are divided, according to their form, into* 
regular and Irregular* 

3S5« A Regular Verb is a verb that takes the ending 
ed^ to form its past tense and its perfect participle. 

£x. — Present, plant ; past, plantod ; perfect participle, planted. 

Carry, carri ed^ carried; rebel', rebel led^ rebel led. 
'WhQe studyiog this sectioD, reyiew the Rules for filing, pp. 50 aod 51. 

868. An Irreguleir Verb is a verb that does not take 
the ending ed^ to form its past tense and its perfect parti- 
cij>lc. 

£x. — Sweep, swept, swept; cling, clung^ clung; cut, cut, cut 

867* The Principal Farts of a verb are the present 

iense^ the^o^^ tense^ the present participle^ and the perfect 

participle. 

These are called the principal parts, because by means of them 
and the auxiliary verbs all the other parts of the verb can be formed. 

368t The Present Tense is the simplest form of the 
verb ; as, go» 

369t The Past Tense is the simplest form that ex- 
presses a past fact; as, went. 

370« The Present Participle is that form which ends 
always with ing ; as, go-ing. It is therefore so well 
known that it hardly needs mentioning. 

871 1 The' Perfect Participle is that form which 
makes sense with the word having before it ; as, gane^ 
(having gone). 

la general, aa\f the simple participles are asod In compoond broi. — See p. 15S. 
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The present tense and the past ten^ which we have just men- 
tioned, are the present indicative or infinitive and the past indicative. 
For the sake of brevity, they are generally called simply the present 
and thejxu/; and the past is sometimes called the pril'enL 



LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The following are the irregular verbs, with their principal parts* Havings 
learned Uiem, the pupil will also know the principal parts of the remain- 
ing verbs, for these are regular. He must not infer, however, from the 
word irregular, that the verbs so called arc a mere straggling offshoot from 
the language; for they are really the very core or pith of it. 

The Two Past Forms Different.* 



Present, Paat^or Pret. Per/. Participle. 

Arise, arose, arisen.t 

awaked, 
Awake, awoke, R.,^^^^^, 

Be or am, was, been. 

Bear bore, 

(frrtnflr/orlA),}jare, 

Bear bore, 

(earry)^ 



born, 
borne. 



Beat, beat, 

Become, became. 
Befall, befell. 



Beget, 
Begin, 

Bid, 



begot, 

begat,* 

began, 

bid, 

bade, 



beaten, 

beat. 

become. 

befallen. 

begotten, 

begot. 

begun. 

bid, 

bidden. 



Present. Past, or Pret, Per/. Participle^ 

bitten, 
bit, 



Bite, 
Blow, 

Break, 



blew, 

broke, 

brake,* 



Chide, chid. 



Choose, 
Cleave 

{adhere) f 

Cleave 

(eplitu 

Come, 
Crow, 



chose, 

cleaved, 

clave,* 

cleft, 

clove, 

clave,* 

came, 

crowed, 

crew. 



bit 

blown. 

broken, 

broke.* 

chidden, 

chid. 

chosen. 

cleaved. 

cleft, 
cloven, 
cleaved, 
come. 

crowed. 



* In Rvneral, only those irregular verbs are liable to be used improperly, of which the 
pa»t tense and the perfect participle are different la form. These verbs have there- 
fore been given first, and separate from the rest, that they may be learned perfectly. S. 
denotes that the refi^ular form may also be used in stead of the other. * denotes that the 
form under it is seldom used, being either ancient, poetic, or of Inte introduction. The 
funn suppofied to be of t!ie best present u$>age, is placed first. The second form of some 
verb;} is pn^fiTHble when applied in a certj^in way, as, ^^ freighted with spices and sillu," 
^fraught with mischief*^ ; *« tbunder«<rMC^,** *^ sixrow-stricken.'" — Commit to memory 
the unmarked forms only. 

4 The pupil may also mention the present partidple Just before he mentiona the perfect 

.6 
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dared. 



Preaent, Teat, or Pret. Per/. Participle, 

Dare durst, 
{venture}, dared, 
(Dare, to dMllenge; regular.) 
Do did, done. 

(prin. rerb.)* 

Draw, drew, drawn. 

drunk, * 
Drini, drank, ^^^^m 

Drive, drove, driver 

ate, eaten, 

^^^ gat, eat* 

Fall, fell, fallen. 

Fly, flew, flown. 

Forbear, forbore, forborne. 

forgotten, 
Forget, forgot, ^^^^^^ 

Forsake, forsook, forsaken. 
Freeze, froze, frozen. 

freighted. 
Freight, freighted, ^j.^^gj^^^ 

got, 
Get, got, ^^^^^^ 

Give, gave, given. 

Go, went, gone. 

Grave, graved, graven, R. 

Grow, grew, grown. 

heaved, heaved, 

^®^^®^ hove, hoven.* 

Hew, hewed, hewn, r. 

hidden. 
Hide, hid, j^^ 

held, 
Hold, held, holden» 

Know, knew, known. 



Preeent. Paat^or pret. Per/. Participic* 

Lade laded, laden, r. 

(tood), 

Lie lay, lain. 

(jrepoae), 

(Lie, to Bpeakfalselij: regnlar.) 

Mow, plowed, mown, R^ 

proved, 
Prove, proved, ^^^^^^ , 

Bend, rent, rent, R-* 

rode, 
Ride, rode, ^^^^^^ 



Ring, 



rung. 



rang, 

rung. 

Rise, rose, ' * risen. 
Rive, riv^d, '' riven, r.* 
Run, ran, 
Saw, 
See, 



(^^ZiJ 



run. 



sawed, sawn, R. 

saw, seen. 

seethed, seethed, 
Seethe, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Shake, shook, shaken. 

shaped, 
Shape, Bhaped, ghapen* 

shared, 
Shave, shaved, ^^^^^^ 

sheared, , 
^^^^ shore,* "^°"'"- 

Show, showed, shown, R. 

shrunk, shrunk. 

Shrink, ^Yivmk^ shrunken.* 

Slay, slew, slain. 

slidden, 
Slide, 8lid,R., g^j^j^ 

smitten, 
Smite, smote, gmit.* 
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Sing, 



Sink, 



Fretent, Past,orPret. Per/, Participle. 

sung, 
sang, 
sunk, 
sank. 
Sow sowed, 

(to scatter leecf ), 

spoke, 
spake,* 
spun, 
span,* 
spit, . • 



Speak,^ 
-.Spin, 



sung. 



sunk, 
sown, R. 

spol^en. 
spun. 



Spit, -^^ 



spav 



spit, 
spitten.* 



(Spit, iopieret with a tpit; regular.) 

bpnng. 

Steal, 

Stride, 



stole, 

strode, 

strid. 



Strike, struck, 



sprting. 

stolen. 

stridden, 

strid. 

struck, 

stricken. 



Thrive, 
Throw, 

Tread, 

Wax 

(grow). 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Write, 



Preeent. Pott, ar Prei. Per/. Participle. 

Strive, 8trove,R.,* 8triven,R.* 
strowed, strown, r. 

swore, 

* sworn, 
sware,* 

swelled, swollen, r, 

swam, 

swum, 

took, 

tore. 



Strow, 

Swear, 
Swell, 

Swim, 

Take, 
Tear, 



swum. 

taken, 
torn. 



thrived, thrived, 
throve, thriven. 



threw, 
trod, 

waxed, 
wore. 



thrown. 

trodden, 

trod. 

waxed, 

waxen.* 

worn. 



wove, R.,* woven, R.* 
wrote, written. 



The Two Past or the Three Forms Alike* 

Preeent, 



Present. Pa»t^ or Pret. Per/. Participle. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Behold, beheld, beheld. 

Belay, belaid, r., belaid, R. 

Bend, bent, R., bent, r. 

Bereave, bereft, R., bereft, r. 

Beseech, besought, besought 

Bet, bet,R., bet, r. 

betided, betided, 
betid,* betid.* 
bound, bound, 
bled, bled, 
blended, blended, 
blent,* blent* 



Betide, 

Bind, 
Bleed, 

Blend, 



Bless, 

Breed, 
Bring, 
Build, 

Burn, 

Burst, 
Buy, 
Cast, 
Catch, 

Cling, 



Pattt^ or Pret Per/. Participle. 

blessed, blessed, 
blest, blest, 
bred, bred, 
brought, brought, 
built, R.,* built, R.* 
burned, burned, 
burnt, burnt, 
burst, burst, 
bought bought, 
cast, cast. 

caught,R.,* caught,R.* 



clung, 



clung. 
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Pretent. Past, or Pret. Per/. Partitiptt. 


Prwtnt, PtutfOr Prct. 


Per/.Pcrticifte, 


Qothe, 


clothed, 
dad, 


dothed, 
clad. 


Lean, 


leaned, 
leant. 


leaned, 
leant 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost 


Leap, 


leaped. 


leaped. 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept 


leapt,* 


leapt* 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut 


Learn, 


learned. 


learned, 


Deal, 


denlt. 


dealt 


learnt, 


learnt 


Dig, 


dug, R., 


dug. R. 


Leave, 


left. 


left. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R., 


dwelt, R. 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent 


Dream, 


dreamed, 


, dreamed. 


Let, 


let. 


let 


drgamt. 


dreamt 


Light, 


lighted. 


lighted, 


Dress, 


dressed, 


dressed. 


lit. 


lit 


drest,* 


drest.* 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost 


Feed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Make, 


made. 


made. 


Feel, 


felt. 


fdt 


Mean, 


meant, 


meant 


Fight, 


fought. 


fought 


Meet, 


met, 


met • 


Find, 


found. 


found. 


Pass, 


passed. 


passed. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fled. 


past,* 


past** 


Fling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Pay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Gild, 


gilded, 


gilded. 


Pen 


penned. 


penned, 


gilt. 


gilt 


{fence tn), 


pent, 


pent. 


Gird, 


girt, R., 


girt,R. 


(Pen, to write; regnlai 


•0 


Grind, 


ground, 


ground. 




pleaded. 


pleaded. 


Hang, 


hung, R., 


hung, R.* 


Plead, 


plead,* 


plead,* 


Have 


had. 


had. 




pled,* 


pled.* 


(prin. verb/ 


). 




Put, 


put. 


put 


Hear, 

Hit 

* 


heard, 
hit. 


heard, 
hit 


Quit, 


quit, R., 
rapped, 


* 
quit, R. 

rapped, 


Hurt, 
Keep, 


hurt, 
kept. 


hurt 
kept 


Rap, 
Read, 


rapt, 
read, 


rapt* 
read. 


Kneel, 


knelt, R., 


knelt, R. 


Reave,* 


7 

reft. 


• 

reft. 


Knit, 


knit, R^ 


knit, R. 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Lay, 


laid, 


laid. 


Say, 


7 

said, 


said. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Seek, 


sought. 


sought. 



(a.) Hang, hanged, hanged ; to »u»fiend by the neck with intent to kttt ; but the 
riittinction M not always observed, (b ) Pant is used as on aJJectlre or ai a noon, 
(c ) Rap, rapt, rapt { to eeixo with rapture. 
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Present. Pattj or PrtU Per/.PartieipU. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

Send, sent, sent. 

Set, set, set 

Shed, shed, shed. 

Shine, shone, R.,* shone, r.* 

Shoe, shod, shod. 

Shoot, shot, shot 

Shred, shred, shred. 

Shut, shut, shut 

Sit, sat, sat ' 

Sleep, slept, slept 

Sling, slung, slung. 

Slink, slunk, slunk. 

Slit, slit, R.,* slit, R. 

Smell, smelt, R., smelr,R. 

Speed, sped, R.,* sped, r.* 

spelled, spelled, 

^P^^^ spelt, spelt 

Spend, spent, spent. 

Spill, spilt, R., spilt R* 

Split, split, R.,* split R. 

spoiled, spoiled, 

^P°'^' spoilt,* spoilt* 

Spreadi spread, spread. 

Stay, staid, r., staid, R.^ 

String, strung, strung, R.* 

Stave, stove, R., stove, R. 

Stand, stood, stood. 

Stick, stuck, stuck. 

Sting, stung, stung. 

aweat, R., swSat,B. 

^^^^^ swet, swet 

Sweep, swept, swept. 

(i ) Sti7, stayed, stayed j to cause 



Present. Past, or Fret, Per/, Participle* 

Swing, swung, swung, 

taught, taught 

told, tdd. 

thought, thought 

thrust, thrust 

waked, waked, 

woke,* woke.* 

wedded, wedded, 

wed,* wed.* 

wept, wept, 

wet, R.,* wet, R.* 

won, won. 

wound, wound, 

worked, worked, 

wrought, wrought, 

wrung, wrung. 

Beware, (wanting^) (wanting,) 
Can, could, 

Do(auxiry),did, 



Teach, 
Tell, 
Think, 
Thrust, 

Wake, 

Wed, 

Weep, 
Wet, 
Win, 
Wind, 

Work, 
Wring, 



u 



u 



Have, « 

May, 

Must, 

Ought, 

(wanting,) 

Shall, 

Will, « 



had, 

might, 

must, 

ought, 

quoth, 

should. 



(( 



u 



u 



u 



u 



u 



would, 
(Will, wish, bequeath; regular.) 

Wit, 

wot,* 

wist 

wote 



ot,* \ 
1st,* > 
^ote.* ) 



Wot,* 

Wis,* 
Weet,* 

Most of the verbs that have no 
participles, are auxiliary verbs. 

to stop, (e.) Stringed instruments. 
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372# A derivative verb generally forms its principal 
parts in the same way as the primitive verb. 

Ex. — ^iistaley nusiooky mistaken; unden/o, undorwenty undergone. 

873. A Redundant Verb is a verb that has more 
than one form for some of its principal parts. 
Ex. — Kneel; Inelty kneeled ; knelt , kneeled. 

374. A Defective Verb is one that has not all the 
parts which belong to a complete verb. 

The defective verbs arc most of the auxiliaries, and the following: — 

Beware; from 6eand uxtre (Mvxr//). It has no participles. 

Methinks, / think, methoughty / thowjid ; meseems, to me it $eems; 
meseemedy to me it seemed, Tiieso words arc anomalous and poetical. 

Ought is an old preterit of owe. It is in the present tense when it is 
followed by the present infinitive ; as, ** 1 ovght lo qo " : and in the past 
tense when followed by the perfect infinitive ; as, " I omjht to have gone." 

Qnoth is sometimes used, in quaint or liumorous language, for said; 
as, "*Kot I,' quoth Sancho." 

Wit) in tlie sense of know, is yet used in the phrase to wit s namdjf. 

The other forms are nearly obsolete. 
Oive the principal parts i and tell whether the verb ia regular or irregular :-^ 

Flow, fly, flee, sow, grow, sin, win, spin, skim, swim, heal, 
steal, fling, bring, spread, dread, fold, hold, uphold, close, lose, 
loose, blind, find, fine, reel, feel, lend, loan, need, feed, land, 
stand, heat, eat, free, see, play, slay, may, call, fall, fell, bind, 
bound, come, welcome, hive, strive, live, give, rise, raise, tell, 
toll, lie, lay, seat, set, sit 

Finito and Not Finite. 

375. Verbs are divided, according to tbelr relation to 
subjects, into finite and not finite. 

876, A Finite Verb is a verb that predicates the act 
or state of its subject. 

Ex. — The plant grows. John has arrived, I am alone. 

877. A verb that is not finite, does not predicate the 
act or state of its subject. 

" The plant growing." ** John having arrived.^ " For me to he alone.*' 
Obserre the dlflbrence between these phrases and the preceding sentences, V 376. 
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378f Verbs that are not finite, may be divided into 
two classes ; Infinitives and Participles. — See p. 158. 

Transitive and Intra^nsitiye. 

S79» Verbs are divided, according to their relation to 
objects, into transitive jind intransitive, 

380. A Transitive Verb is a verb that has an object, 
or requu'es one to complete the sense. 

Ex. — "The lightning struck the oak.** (Struck what?) 

*^ I knew him well, and every truant knew** [Jiim], — Goldsmith. 

Transitive verbs vUte ased in two forms. — See Voice, p. 13. 

381. An Intransitive Verb is a verb that does not 
have or require an object. 

£x. — Birds fiy, Roses bloom. Gamblers cheaL 

382f An intransitive verb that does not imply action or 
exertion, is sometimes called a neuter verb. 

£x. — The ocean is deep. The book lies on the table. 

383. The same word is sometimes used as a transitive 

verb, and sometimes as an intransitive. 

** The prince succeeds the king." " In every project he succeeds.** 

381t A verb usually transitive may become intran- 
sitive, when the chief design is to set forth the act, and 
to leave the object unknown or indefinite. 

Ex. — ** She reads well." " He rides out every day." 
Observe that the design is to show kow she reads, not what she reads. 

385* A verb usually intransitive may become tran- 
sitive, — 

1. When it is used in a causative sense. 

£x. — ^* To march armies ** ; t. e.j to cause them to march. 

2. When the object is like the verb in meaning. 
Ex. — " To live a righteous life." " To die a miserable death.** 

3. In certain poetical expressions. 

Ex. — " And eyes looked \ love to eyes that spake again." — Byroru 
" The lightnings ^flwAcrf a brighter curve.** — Thonison. 
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4. In certain idiomatic expressions. 

Ex. — "I laughed | myself hoarse" " He slept | himself wesary" 

In sach expressions the rerb has both a causatire and a reflexive sense 

888i Sometimes the object is combined with the verb 
so closely as to make in sense almost a part of it. 
Ex. — To take care of; to lay hold of; to bethink oneself, 
A similar remark applies sometimes to other words ased with verbs. 

387» Some verbs, mostly of asking or teaching, are 

followed by two objects, each of which they can govern. 

Ex. — *'She taught me grammar"; t. e,y she taught me, and she 
taught grammar. In parsing, however, it is probably better to sup- 
ply a preposition ; as, *^ She taught grammar to me " ^ or, ^ She taught 
me in grammar." 

388. Some verbs are followed by two objects, of which 

one is governed by the preposition to or for understood, 

and the other by the verb. 
Ex. — ** She gave me a book"; L e., she gave a book to me. 

Tlio object governed by the verb is called the direct object ; the 
object governed by the preposition understood, is called the indirect 
object, 

389. Some verbs are followed by two objects that are 
in apposition. 

Ex. — " They made him captain." — See 1[ 292, 

Principal and Auxiliary. 

890f Verbs are divided, in regard to the chief mode 
of combining them, into principal and auxiliary, 

391* A Principal Verb is a verb that expresses by 
itself tlie act or state, or the chief part of it. 
** He studies" " He may have studied" Stwly is a principal verb. 

392f An Aoziliary Verb helps other verbs to ex- 
press their grammatical properties. 
Ex. — **Ho was captured." (Voice.) '* He can learn." (Mood.) 
For an explanation of aoxiliarj verbs, ae« p. 148. 
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PROPERTIES OP VERBS. 
893t Vebbs have voice^ mood^ tense^ person^ and number. 

VOICE. 

891* Voice is that property of transitive verbs which 
shows whether the subject does, or receives, the act. 

395f There are two voices ; the active and the passive. 

396* A transitive verb is in the (zctive voice, when it 
represents its subject as acting. " He watchesJ^^ 

397i A transitive verb is in the passive voice^ when it 
represents its subject as acted upon. *' He is watched.^^ 

Most transitive verbs imply action ; but a few — as, resemble j own^ 
and have — do not imply action. Such a verb is in the active voice^ 
vhen it relates to an object ; and in the passive^ when it has the 
object for its subject 

398» Voice is a property that belongs to transitive 
verbs only. 

399* A few intransitive verbs are sometimes used in 

the passive form. 

This is a French idiom, and the verbs are not passiye.v 

Ex. — " He is fallen.** " She is gone.** " The melancholy day$ 
are corned Equivalent to hasfoUen, has gone, have come. 

The passive form generally differs from the active by an elegant shade of meaning : in 
the latter, the mind dirells on the act ; in the former, on the state of things after the act. 

400f A few intransitive verbs can be made passive, 

when combined with a preposition or other word. 
The whole phrase should be called a compound passive verb. 

Ex. — " Had Monmouth really been sent for ? " — Macaulay. 
" Colonel Butler was accordingly written to.** — Irving. 
So, "My claim was lost sight of**; t. c, disregarded. 

The modifying word is so closely blended in sense with the verb, 
that it seems to make a part of it. 

6* I 
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401. Transitive verbs are sometimes passive, even in 
the active form. 

Ex. — "This field ploughs well.** "Your poem reads smoothly.** 
" AVheat sclh^ is selling, is sold for a' dollar a bushel.'* " The fortress 
was building.** — Irving. And probably, " An ax to grind.** 

^lost such verbs denote merely the capacity to receive the act in 
the way specified ; and when this is the meaning, some grammarians 
call them simply intransitive verbs. 

4£2» The object of the active verb is made the subject 
of the passive. 

We caught these partridges. These partridges were caught by us* 
W. We were shown some very curious fossil remains. 

A verb is generally made passive by combining the corresponding 
tcn^e or part of the verb be with the perfect participle of a transitive 
verb ; as, waSj was broken, " The pitcher was broken,** 

403t Sometimes the object of the preposition is made 
the subject of the passive verb. 

Ex. — " If you wear that coat, people will laugh at you.** 
** If you wear that coat» you will be laughed aC*' 
" He was smiled on [favored^ by fortune." 

401* Ve may use, at pleasure, either the active voice or 
the passive. The following are the chief advantages of having 
both forms : — 

1. To enrich language in variety of expres^^ion. 
Ex. — Snow protects plants. Plants are protected by snow. 

2. To avoid the confusion which is apt to arise from 
introducing different subjects into the same sentence. 

Ex. — "I went to the river., was ferried over, and saw the proccs- 
fiion.** Make was ferried active by introducing another subject, and 
you can easily notice the bad effect. 

8. In the active voice, to make the doer and the act 

prominent. 

Ex. — Washington defended our country. 

4. In the passive voice, to make the result and the 
act prominent, or to avoid mentioning the doer. 
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Ex. — "The work was donCy nevertheless." "My watch wot 
stolen" I may not know, or may not wish to say, who stole it. " The 
ship was stranded" It might be very tedious to give the causes : to 
btate the result is sufficient. 

MOOD. 

405* Hood is the manner in which the act or state is 
expressed with reference to its sabject. 

The act or state can be referred to the subject, as something rMi ; as something 
merely suppo^d ; as something real or supposed, and modified by a relaUan ; as some- 
tiling eommancfecl; or as something «ic6ordfna<«, or merely a««umecland not predicated, 

406« There are four moods ; the indicative^ the »w5- 
junctivcy the potential^ and the imperative. 

Most grammarians call the infinitive the infinitive moody thus making five 
moo is*, and sdme call the pcurticiple the participial mood, thus making six^ 
mods. Infinitives and participles may be considered a mood; but it seems' 
to us that they are bujdiuieatly distinguished by beiug^ called in/iniUvts aud 
participles. 

Indicative Mood. 
The Indicative Mood denotes what is real, 
407. A verb in the indicative mood expresses an actual 
occurrence or fact. 

Ex. — I went. Jt snows. " Moses was Go<l*s first pen." — Bacon. 

4C8, The indicative mood can be used interrogatively. 
Ex. — " * Is he in the army, then ? * said my uncle Toby." — Sterne, 

Here an inquiry is made about the fact. 

469i A doubt, condition, or inference, assumed as a 
fact or expressed in indicative time, must also be in the 
indicative mood. 

Ex. — If I am deceivedf I am ruined. 

If I tea* deceived, I did not know it 
This will produce a quarrel, when he returns. 
W. Though he be helpless now, he will not remain so. See p. 160. 
Which phrase, if it mean any thing, means paper-money. — 

Atlantic Monthly, 
If he have a rival, it is Mrs.. Barbauld. — Coleridge. 
She doubted whether this were not all delusion. — Irving, 
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Subjunctive Mood. 
The Subjunctive Mood denotes what is ideai. 

4 10* A verb in the Bvhjunctive mood may express, - — 

1. A future contingency. 

Ex. — " If I go, I shall go alone." ** Beware lest thou faU,^ 
W. If any member absents himself, he shall pay a dollar. 

He will maintain his suit, though it costs him his whole estate. 

2. A mere wish or supposition. 

•* O had I the wings of a dove ! " But I have not. 
*' O that I were as when my mother pressed me to her bosom, and 
sung the warlike deeds of the Mohawks ! " But I am not. 
" Were I in your condition, I would remain." 
" Had I been in your condition, I would have remained." 
* W. O that I was at home. I wish I was at home, 
lie talked to me as if I was a widow. 
Was there not another reason, I would object ^- P, Henry* 

3. A mere conclusion, conception, or consequence. 

Ex. — " It were useless to resist." (Would be.) 

" He had need all circumspection." — Milton, 

That U, he would kavt need of all circumspection. 

" If it were done when it is done, then 't were well 

It were done quickly." — Shakespeare. 
'* Had more time been given, my translation had been bet- 
ter." — Dryden, 
CoIloqiiIaliBm s " I had much rather he myself the slave." — Oncptr, 
To the pure subjunctives of conclusion, good writers now gen- 
erally prefer the subjunctive potential forms; as, would be, would 
have been, should be, etc. 

411. The subjunctive mood, being mental, is generally 
applied to the suppositions and conclusions in reasoning 
and wishing. 

" Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts." — Lon^dlow. 
Since reasonhig always implies two parts, a premise and a conclosioo, •— 
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A clause witb a subjanctire verb either has or implies another 
clause ; and hence the mood is called subjunctivej which mexDS joined 
dependendy to something else. 

Hit When the subjunctive mood refers to present or 
past time, it generally implies a denial of the fact ; when 
to future time, that the fact is uncertain or contingent. 

Thif ia obTknu : we can not do a past act ; we may do a fature ; and a preieiifc lOpiNH 
sition, developed into reali^, becomes indicative. 

413. The subjunctive mood uses be in stead of am^ are^ 

and is; t^^ere in stead of was; and generally undergoes no 

change of form throughout the same tense. 

To a verb in the subjunctiTe mood, should or some other aoziliarj 
verb can generally be understood ; as, ^^ If thou ever return, thou 
shouldst be thankful "^ ^^ If thou shoiddst ever return, thou shouldat 
be thankful. 

414* jff^y though^ lest, unless, except, whether, that, tiU, 

or a similar word, generally precedes and indicates the 

subjunctive mood. 

Ex. — Jf\ were» J/J had been. 

415t By placing the verb or its auxiliary before the 
subject, the conditional word can generally be omitted. 
Ex. — Were /, for If 1 were. Had I been^ for If I had been, 

4I6« The subjunctive mood has three tenses: the 
present, the past, and the past-perfect ; which are gen- 
erally equivalent in time to a future tense, a present 
tense, and a past tense. 

Present (Fntnre, in time) -. "if ke be at home, I shall speak to him.** 
Fast (Present, in time) : "If he were at home, I would speak to him.^ 
Fast-perfeot (Fast, in time) •. " Had he been at home, I would have spoken to bim." 
These tenses are sufficient, yet needed, for all the purposes of this mood. Most gram- 
marians r^ect the past-perfect tense : but this tense ia iubjunctivej not indicative, in 
time ; tubjunctive in origin, and gubjunctive in syntax. 

The past subjunctive may smnetimes be called the ind^nite tntajnnetive } and the 
past»perfect, the pluperfect. 

The outer or real world impresses itself so vividly and with such 
distinctness upon the mind, that the indicative mood has two tenses 
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for each great period of time ; but the subjunctire mood, being ap- 
plied to what is more vague and less important, has and needs but 
one tense for each period. Sometimes other tenses, especially the 
perfect, are found in this mood; but such forms are antiquated, asd 
not considered necessary to modern English. 

There is one thing about the subjunctive mood that is remarkable. 
Obliged to borrow the tenses of the indicative mood, and unable to 
vary them sufficiently in form, it adopts for each period of time the 
tense of the prior period, in order to avoid expressing the matter-o& 
fact sense denoted by the indicative mood ; because we can not now, 
for instance, do a past act Thus the past-perfect tense becomes 
simply a past tense ; the past, a present ; and the present, a future. 

Potential Mood. 

The Potential Mood expresses our chief relations to 
acts or states, either indicatively or subjunctively. 

Ex. — "I could not go yesterday"; indiccUioe, in time. 

" I would go now or to-morrow " ; subjunctive^ ia time. 

That is, th^ tenses of this mood, especially in time, correspond 
sometimes with the indicative mood, and sometimes with the subjunc- 
tive, 

417. A verb In the potentidt mood may express, — 

1. Power. "I can go.''^ "I could go. ^^ 

2. Possibility. "It may rain.''' " It might rain.^* 

3. Liberty or permission. " You may go^^ 

4. Inclination. " I would go.'*'* 
6. Duty. ^^1 should go.'' 

6. Necessity. "I must go ^ 

7. A wish. ^^May yon prosper.'^ 

Occasionally, this mood expresses other relations, as tendency^ 
adaptation, consequence, contingence, etc.; and in some expressions 
the relational sense is so nearly lost that the mood is almost indica- 
tive or subjunctive. 

418* The potential mood can be used interrogatively. 
Ex. — " Must I endure all this ? ** 
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419f Tlie signs of l^he potential mood are mat/^ canj 
mu%t^ mighty covld^ would^ and should. 

Shall in the sense of miut^ and tcill when it expresses volition, belong rather 
to the potential mood than to the indicative; bat, to avoid troublesome dis* 
tine lions, xhaj are always considered as belonging to the indicative mood. 

Imperative Mood. 

The Imperative Mood expresses our volitions, gen- 
erally as commands. 

420# A verb in the imperative mood may express, — 

1. Command. " John, itit up." 

2. Entreaty. *' Forgive our trespasses.'* 

3. Exhortation. " Believe^ reform^ and be caved,^^ 

4. Permission. " Go in ix?acc." 

TTe eommand inferiors, entreat superiors, exhort equals, and permit in oompllaooc 
iriiii lite willies of others. 

421 • The imperative mood is generally used only in 
the present tense and the second person. 
Ex. — " Charge, Chester, charge I" — Scott. 

422f The subject of adverb in the imperative mood is 
ihou^ you^ or ye^ generally understood. 
Ex. — " Know thyself" = Know thou thyself. 

Sometimes the imperative mood is found in the perfect tense ; as, *^ffave 
dune thy charms, thou hateful, withered hag." — Shakespeare. 

423* Sometimes the imperative mood is used in the 
first or the third person. 

Ex. — " Somebody call my wife." — Shalcespeare, 

" * And rest we here,' Matilda said.** — Scoit. 
" Laugh those who can, toeep those who may,'' — Id. 
" Whoever comes this way, behold and tremble.*' — Polio!:. 
Sach expressions arc generally i)oetieal forms, preferred to the common imperative let. 

The imperative let is often used with little or no reference to a 
person addressed ; simply as a form of expression, to make known 
the will of the speaker; as, ^ Let it rain." To let this be dono 
evidently does not depend on the power of the person addressed. 
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TENSE. 

421* Tense is that property of verbs which shows the 
distinctions of time. 

Time maybe divided into present^ past^ and future. Present 
TIME, strictly speaking, can denote but a moment of (kmition ; yet 
longer periods, extending into both the future and the past, are oflen 
considered present ; as when we say, this day, this week, tJiis year, this 
century, in our lifetime. Past time begins from the present, and 
goes back as far as our thoughts can wander. Future time begins 
from the same point, and goes forward to a similar extent. In each 
of these periods, an act may be considered either as merely taking 
place or as completed, thus making the six tenses, 

P,ead the following both down the page and across it : ~- 

Present. Past. Future.- 

I write I wrote I shall write 

I have written I had written I shall have written* 

425* There are six tenses : the present^ the present" 
perfect; the pasty the past-perfect; the future, and the 
future-perfect. 

The terms perfect and pluperfect may alao be used in stead at pretent-perfect and 

petst-jterfect. 

It seems better to define the tenses according to their forms, and in every mood, than 
aocording to the time which they denote. 

Present Tens6» 
128t Present Indicative. A verb in the present 
tense of the indicative mood may denote, — 

1. A present act or state. 

Ex. — The grass is growing. This is a warm day* 

2. A present habit or custom. 

£x. — He chews tobacco. People go to church on Sonday. 

8. An unchangeable truth. 
Ex. — Heat melts snow. Virtue produces happiness. 
W. The Doctor said that fever always produced thirst 

He said it was forty miles from Baltimore to Washington. 

Such acts or states are truths inherent in the nature of things, and therefore belong not 
only to present time, but to all time. Since we live, however, only in pfesent time, and 
are mostly concerned with this -period, the present tense is preferred. 
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4. A past or future transaction, which is thus pre- 
sented with greater vividness or certainty. 
Ex. — ** On Linden, when the sun was low, .... 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave ! " — CamphelL 
" The Guard never surrenders : it dies! ** i, e., wilfnever, etc. 
By thia species of present tense, the reader is made, as it were, a spectator of the scene. 

6. Some characteristic of an author, as observed in his 
works now existing. 
Ex. — Seneca reasons and moralizes well. Milton is sublime. 

427. The present stibjunctive implies future time. 

Ex. — If it rain, our flowers will live. 

It is necessar}' that the messenger be sent as soon as possible. 

428. The present potential is present or future in 
regard to both the mood and the act or state. 

Ex. — He may be coming, I can pay you next Christmas. 

429. The present imperative is present in regard to 
the mood, and future in regard to the act or state. 

' Ex. — " Return soon." " I said, Go ; and he went." 

The imperatire mood has the form of the present tenstt ; in other respects, hotrerer, 
ft has little or nothin;^ to do with time, bat expresses merely the will of the speaker ia re- 
gard to the ]>erson addressed. 

Present-perfect Tense. 

430* Present-perfect Indicative. A verb in the 
pregent-perfect tense of the indicative mood may repre- 
sent something, — 

" 1. As completed in present time. 

Ex. — I have finished the work. 

2. As connected with present time. 

Ex. — " They have been married twenty years.* And still remain so. 
"W. They continue with us now three days. 

431* An act may be connected with present time, — 

1. By the present existence of the doer. 
Ex. — "I ha^e often read Virgil." And I still live, and may read 
him a<jain. 
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2. By the present continuance of the act of state. 

Ex. — ** Thas has it [the Mississippi] flowed for ages." And it 
still Hows and flows. 

3. By the present existence of the result. 

Ex. — "Cicero has written orations." Cicero is dead, and the 
writing is past, but the orations still exist. 

4. By the presence of some important circumstance. 

Ex. — " Many important events have happened \ durinrf this year,** 
" On this island several duels have been fought.** Time and place jet 
remaining. 

432. The present-perfect potential is present or 

future in regard to the mood, and presents the act or 

state as relatively past. 

Ex. — " The child may have fallen into the well," " By that time 
he may have gone ahead of you." 

Fast Tense. 

433* Fast Indicative. A verb in the past tense of 
the indicative mood denotes, — 

1. Simply a past act or state. 

Ex. — " He teas fishing when I saw him." " If he ever teas rich/* 

2. Sometimes a past habit or custom. 

Ex. — " The good limes when the farmer entertained the traveler without 
pay, when he incited him to tarry, and join in the cluise, and when Christmas 
and Fourth of July were seasons of festivity, have passed tiway."^ Benton, 

434. The past subjunctive denotes present or in- 
definite time, and it generally denies the act or state. 

Ex. — If I tcere rich, I would give freely. 
W. He runs as if he was running for life. 
This tense sometimes becomes definitely past or future from Its syntax. 

435* The past potential may be pi*esent, past, or 
future, in regard to both the mood and the act or state. 
It represents the act or state as real, contingent, or denied. 

** He would go yesterday." *• Ho would go now or to-morrow, if he could." 
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Sometimes it denotes a past habit or custom* 

Ex. — ** There tcould she sit and weep for hours.* 

Past-porfoct Tonse. 

/ 433. Fast-perfect Indicative. A verb in the pcut- 

perfect tense of the indicative mood represents sometliing 

as completed or ended in past time. 

Ex. — " Here a small cabin had been erected.*' 

W. And he that was dead, sat up, and began to speak. 

- 437t The past-perfect subjunctivo or potential 
denotes simply past time, and denies the act or state. 
Ex. — " If I had been at home, I should have gone.*' 

Future Tonse. 
438i A verb in the future tense denotes, — 
"^1. Simply a future act or state. 
Ex. — " The snow wiU melt" " I ifhall be busy this evening." 
2. Sometimes a future habit or custom. 
Ex. — " The steer and lion at one crib shaU meet," 

Puturo-porfoct Tense. 

'iSd* A verb in the future-perfect tense represents 
something as completed in future time. 

Ex. — The house, when finished, mil have cost a fortune. 
W. This was four years ago next August. — School Report. 
Next Christmas I shall be at school a year. 

Goneral Bemarks. 

440. The tenses of the subjunctive mood^ in order to 
be distinguished better from the tenses of the indicative, 
move forward in time. 

Indicative :" If I am ♦' — now. " If I xoaa " — in past time. " I had btm there *♦ — 
before a certain pa»t time. 

Saljnaetlve : " if I Ac " — hereafter. " If I wctb » — now. « Had I bfn there »• — 
o^ a certain past time, etc 
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441* The tenses of the potenttcU mood, when used sub- 
junctively, also move forward in time. 

Ex. — "I should think you might risk it " ; L e., now or hereafter, 

442i Sometimes when, till, before, as soon as, whoever, 
whatever, or a similar term, carries the present or the 
present-perfect tense into future time. 

Ex. — ** When he comes, I shall go." " Catch whatever comesJ" 
*^When he has Jinished the work, I shall pay him." 

A tense is sometimes used to deny the same act or state of the 
subject in a neighboring tense; as, *^He has been rich"; t. e., he is 
not so now. 

The present, the past, and the future, are called the absolute tenses; 
and the present-perfect, the past-perfect, and the future-perfect, the 
relative tenses^ for these relate from one point of time to another. 
Sometimes the prominent idea in the absolute tenses is simply that a 
certain act or state exists ; in the relative tenses, that it is completed. 

Since the perfect passive participle generally implies 
completion, a passive verb in the absolute tenses is fre* 
quently equivalent in time to the corresponding relative 
tenses of the active voice. 

•* My rose-bush is destroyed " ; " Some one has destroyed my rose-bnsh." 

** The coat toiU then bejinished^^ ; ^* The tailor will then have Jinished the coat*' 

Observe also the kindred analogy in the following passive forms: — 
** The house is building " ; present, i So, " The house was building*^ ; imperfect. 
" The house is built *' ; completed. ) " The house was built '* ; completed. 

FORMS OF THE TENSES. 
443* The Forms of a Tense are the different ways 
In which it can be expressed. 

Ex. — He strikes, does strike, is striking, is struck, strUceth, 

\ 444* There are five forms ; the common, the emphatic, 
the passive, the progressive, and the ancient, or the solemn 
style. 

445. The Common Form is the verb expressed in 

the most simple and ordinaiy manner. 
Ex. — Time Jlies. He went home. 
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} 446. The Umphatic Form denotes emphasis, ex- 
pressed by do or did as a part of the verb. 
£x. -^ I did say so. Really, it does move. 

Do and did do not make negative propositions emphatiCf but simplj five a better po- 
sition to the negative by helping to enclose it within the verb } as, ** I did not see him." 

Do and did do not make interrogative propositions emphatic, but simplj give the in- 
terrogative form by preceding the subject ; as, ^* Did ye not hear it ? " 

\ 447* The Passive Form is that which is generally 
used to express the passive voice ; and it is made by com- 
bining the verb be^ or some variation of it, with the per- 
iect participle. 

Ex. — The oak was shattered by lightning. 

'* The melancholy days are come,^^ — Bryant 

\ 448. The Progressive Form is that which expresses 
continuance of the act or state ; and it is made by com- 
bining the verb 6e, or some variation of it, with the pres- 
ent participle. 

This form, by spreading out, as it were, the act before the mind, is sometimes highly 
Tivid and expressive. 

Active : I wrote ; I was writing. She is dancing. (Dances — trait) 

Passive : " I guessed that some mischief was contriving," — Swift, 
" Where a new church is now building.** — Everett, 
" While these affairs were transacting in Europe." — Bancroft, 
" Our chains are ft>rging.** — Wirt, as Patrick Henry, 
" Yankee Doodle was playing as I came in." — M. C. 
" Where the new rifle-practice teas being introduced.** — Ad.MontMy, 
" Your fiiend is being buried.** — Harper's Magazine. 
*' The shocking neologism, * The ship is being calked* ** — Marsh, 

** The participial form [iDfin. and part.] is, in most languages, a stamblinK-block. (Query 
for the purists : Ought I rather to say, A bloclc-that-is-being-stumbled-at?} ^*— Marsh. 
For additional remarlcs on this subject, see pp. 307 and 316. 

The progressive form can generally be applied only to those acts or 
states which admit of intermissions and renewals. Permanent mental 
acts or states', and unchangeable troths, can therefore bo seldom expressed 
in it. We can not say, •* I am respecting him," " I am understanding you," 
" The air is having weight" ; but we must say, ** I respect him," " I under' 
stand you," " The air has weight" 
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^ 449. The Ancient Form is an old common form that 
is still retained in the solemn style. 

It has the ending t, st, or est, for the second person singular ; 
ih or eth in stead of s or es, for the third person singular ; and 
generally uses ikau or ^e in stead of you. 

This form occara in tho Bible, in prayer, in sermons, and in poctrj. 

Ex. — *' Thou barb'dst tho dart.** " Ad\en\ty Jlattereth no man.* 

Doth is used for the auxiliary does, and doeth for the verb doei. 
Hath and saiih are contractions of haveth and sayeih, 

450* Inteirogativo. A proposition is made interroga^ 

'tive^ generally by placing the verb, or some part of it, 

before the nominative. 
Ex. — " Know ye the land ? " " Have you sgen bim ? ** 

451. Negative. A proposition is made negativo by 
placing not after the verb or afker the first auxiliary. 

Ex. — "I know not'* " It could not have been known." 

A participle or an infinitive is expressed negatively, generally by 
placing not before it ; as, " Not to know some things is an honor.* 
" Not hearing of him, wc returned.** 

Some propositions are both interrogative and negative. Negative ques- 
tions generally imply something contrary to tho speaker's belief, or ask for 
confirmation. Both affirmative and negative questions are answered by no 
or yes alike. ** Did you go ? — No." " Did you not go. — No." 

•*And did they not catch you, then 1 — No, thank UetiVQU I " — Ganidc 

PERSON AND NUMBER. 

452. The Person and Number of a verb are its form 
to suit tho person and number of its subject. 

Ex. — I am. Thou art, lie is, Wc are. 

Verbs have, like their subjects, three persons and two numbers. 

453* A finite verb must agree with its subject, in 
person and number. 

That is, it must be ezpretsed According to the CoiOagation, pp. 189- 170, which ibovs 
how tho best writers and speakers express the verb In regard to its subject. 
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454» /, thou^ you^ he, Bhe, it, we, and tTiey, either are the 
subjects of finite verbs, or they can represent all other 
subjects in person and number. 

455 • Thou generally requires the verb, or the first 

auxiliary, to end with est, %t, or U 

•' Thou knowest that thou didst the deed." " Thou art the man." 

When the termination required hy thou would be harsh, it is some- 
times omitted, especially in poetry. 

" O Tliou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire." — Pope. 

"** Perhaps thou noticed on thy way a little orb." — PoUoJc.. 

In the imperative mood, thou does not require any variation 
in the form of the verb. 

456t He, she, or it, requires that the verb, in the pres- 
ent indicative, shall end with 8 or es, th or eth. 
Ex. — He has, or hath. She teaches, or teachelK 

The verb ought, which is never varied, is the only exception. 

457t In the plural number the verb has the same form 

for all the persons, y 

Ex. — We write. Yon tvrite. They tcrite. 

The agreement of the verb with its subject, and the agreement of 
the pronoun with its antecedent, make the chief syntax of the Eng« 
lish language ; let us therefore consider, — 

1 . The person of the subject or antecedent 

2. The number of the subject or antecedent. 

3. The terms relating to the subject or antecedent, which do not 
afiect the form of the verb or pronoun. , 

1. Person. 
• 458t When two or more nominatives or antecedents, 
difiering in person, are taken together, or are connected 
merely by and, the verb or pronoun prefers the first per- 
son to the second, and the second to the third. 

Ex. — " You and /," or, " You, he, and /" =» Wc; ''You and he "=« You. 
^ James and I have recited \ our lessons." 
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S 459. When two or more nominatives, differing in per- 
son, are taken separately, or connected by or or wyTy the 
verb prefers the nominative next to it. 

Ex. — "You or I am to blame " ; better, Either you arc to blame, 
or I am, " Thou or thy friends are to make reparation.^ 
W. He or you b the cause of my trouble. 

/ 2. Singular Subject or Antecedent. 

460* The following subjects or antecedents are singu- 
lar : - — 

1. A singular noun or pronoun denoting a single ob- 
ject. 

Ex. • — The fire burns. John is at home. 

2. A singular collective noun denoting a group of ob- 
jects as one thing. 

Ex. — " His family is large, yet be supports it." 

W. The army of Xerxes were vanquished by the Greeks. " 

3. A plural noun denoting but one thing. 

Ex. — The " Pleasures of Hope " was written by Campbell. 

W. Young's " Night Thoughts " are a gloomy but instructive poem. 

• 4. Two or more nouns joined by and^ yet denoting 

but one person or thing. 

Ex. — Yonder lives a great scholar and statesman. 
" Why is dust and ashes [man] proud ? " ♦ 
Goldsmith's *^ Edwin and Angelina" is a beautiful poem. 

6. Sometimes two or more singular substantives, joined 

by and and denoting different things, but taken as one 

whole. 

Ex. — " Wooing, toedding, and repenting^ \ is a Scotch jig, a measure, 
and a cinque pace.''-*- Shakespeare. Here is seems to be proper, as 
referring to the three things taken in a certain order as one whole. 
" DescejiLand fall to us is adverse.** — Milton. 
So, " To turn and flee | was now impossible." — Irving. 
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6. A singular substantive, or a phrase of two or more, 

modified by each^ every^ either^ neither^ many a, or «o. 

Ex. — "Every house was burned; and every man, woman, and 
child, was killed.*' — Burke. 

" No rank, no fortune, no honor, makes the guilty happy." — Blair, 
" Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen." — Gray. 
W. No crop, no house, and no fence, were left. — Newspaper. 
Every heart and eye were filled with pity, — Croli/. 

7. Two or more singular substantives joined by or or 

nor. 

" Tuesday, "Wednesday, or Thursday, was the appointed day." 
" To forsake a friend, or to divulge his secrets, is mean." 
" Neither precept nor discipline is so forcible as example." 
** Nor eye nor listening ear an object Jinds." — Young, 
W. Neither poetry nor criticbm have emerged from pedantry. 

Edinburgh Review. 

8. A series of substantives placed after a verb, when 
the verb, for the sake of emphasis, agrees only with the 
first, and is understood to each of the rest. 

*♦ Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory." — Bible, 
*< There is Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and there 
they will remain forever." — Webster. 

The pronoun iJietfj in this last example, seems to afford, in regard to pro- 
nouns, an exception to the general principle ; but it is obvious that this ap- 
parent exception arises simply from a differe&t view that is taken of the sense. 

8. Plural Subject or Antecedent. 

4&1. The following subjects or antecedents are pli^ 

ral : — 

1. A plural substantive thai denotes two or more ob- 
jects, or that is plural in sense. 

Ex. — The fires bum. The ashes have lost \ their heat. 
W. Here is five or six barrels that you may take. 

There was not more than ten or fifteen persons present. 

1 J 
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2. A collectiye noun that is singular in form, but plu- 
ral in idea. 

£x. — *^ The council toere divided in (heir opinions.'* 

Such a noon is ploral in idea when we must think of the peraons or Chlngs wpantetjry 
In order to make the aaaertion. 

£x. — " The majority are handsome, and of large statnrc.'* 

That is, the individual ialaoden ct this nujori^ are to. — See Ellis*t Polynuian Reg, 

W. The public is respectfully invited. 

The multitude eagerly pursues pleasure. 

S. A singular noun, used, by synecdoche, for a plural. 
Ex. —Forty "head of catde were gazing on the meadow. 

4. Two or more substantives connected by andj and 
denoting different persons or things. 

Ex. — "John, James, and William, [=* the boys,] are studying.** 

** You, he, and I, [= we,] are aUoived to go." 
** To love our enemies, to mind our own business, and to relieve 
the distressed, are things ofbener praised than practised." 
W. Where is your slate and pencil ? 

Is 3'our father and mother at home ? 

There was at least he and I, who did not recite. 

£. A singular and a plural substantive, or two or mora 

plurals, joined by or or nor, 

" The king or his advisers were opposed to that course ; while 
Beither the prince nor his friends were prepared to defend it" — Hume. 

Sometimes the verb agrees with the nearest nominative; as, 
** Whefe there is an infant or infants who are yet," etc. — Mo. Statutes. 

4* Terms that do Not Affect the Form of the Terb or Pronomb 

462. The followiug terms do not affect the form of the 
verb or pronoun : — 

1. An adjunct to the nominative. 

Ex. — *' The long row of elms was magnificent.'' 

So, *' Six months* interest is due." 
W« The chief portion of the exports consist of silks.^— JVincsspqfMEr. 
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2. A term in appositiont 

Ex. — " LovCy and love only, tJ tlio loan for love." 

W. The Bible, or Holy Scriptarcs, are the best book. 

8. A predicate-nominative. 

Ex. — '* / teas eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame." — BibU, 

'* His meat [food] was locusts and wild honey. — lb, 

*' The people are a many-headed beast*" — Pope. 

W. The Crown of virtue are peace and honor. 

It is sometimes difficult to determine which of the nomtnatlret is the sub- 
ject, or to which nominative a relative clause should be referred. The lense 
is the best guide. ** The wages of sin i$ death.'* Ilere voagt* is the nomina- 
tive to u. ^1 am the general, who command you ** ; t. c, I am the geaeraL " I 
am the general icho commands you " ; t. €., I am your general. 

4. A term set off parenthetically or emphatically. 

^ This man (and, indeed, all such men) deserves death." 
'.* Our slaiesmeuj especially John Adams, have reached a good old age.** 
** The carriage, as well as the horses, teas much injured," 
The solbticcts 1x1032 to different propositions, ond the verb agrees with the first fofetfcct. 
W. Our taxes, especially the military tax, is enormous. 
The house, as well as the furniture, were destroyed. 

5. An excepted or excluded term, or a term that is ap- 
parently set aside for a more important or expressive one. 

Ex. — " Pleasure, and not books, is his delight," 
**• Books, and not pleasure, are his delight." 
•* Since none but thou can end it." — Milton, 
" Not only rage, but even murmurs cease.*' — Pope, abridged, 
"What black despair, what horror Jills his heart!" — Thomson. 
'* Honor and virtue, nay, even interest demands a different course.'* 
W* Industry, and not mean savings, produce wealth. 
Nothing but wailings were heard. 



463* Words must sometimes be supplied, to complete 

the subject. 

Ex. — ** Little and often fills the purse" — To put in little and 

often, etc. " Dear and far-fetched is for ladies " »— What u dear, etc. 

It woQld probablj bs quite as well to parM the whole phiase as a noun^ trlthoat sap- 
ptyfogwarda. 
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464* A few verba denote such acts or states that the 
language has no nouns suitable to be their subjects ; and 
these verbs are therefore accommodated in syntax with 

tlie pronoun iL 
Ex. — " It rains.** " It snows." « It thunders." 

Vnrbs of this kind are impersonal in lome languages ; they are logically ao in oun, 
fcat not gnunmaUcally so } for the dllficttity is in the ineuolug of it, and not In tha 
agreement of the verb. The irord it seems to 1m needed in syntax } for vlthoat it sucli 
Ward* as raint and thunders might sometimes aupv^tix as the plurals of the nouns roifs 
and f Aanifer, and not as verbs. 

465. An Impersonal Verb is a verb that has person 
and number, without having a subject ; being generally 
a mere modifying form of expression. 

£x. — MethinkSf meseemSf frequently the imperatiTO lei, and some- 
times other imperatives; as, ^ There are, say, a thousand languages 
and dialects;" t. e., probably a thousand, etc. 

It is worthy of notice that independent infiniUve and participial phrases also fkU into 
the foregoing analogy { as, ** To speak frankly, he will probably not suooeed.** ** Qen^ 
orally speaking, the people are in good circumstances.*' 

Let ui next notice by what means all the foregoing properties of rerbt are exprcMed. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

466* The auxiliary verbs express voice, mood, tense, 
person, and number. 

They also contribute to what is called, in syntax, position (as in negative or biterrog*. 
live propositions) } and they are used as the pronouns ix pro -verbs to oilier verba. 

467. The auxiliary verbs are he and its variations ; do^ 
did; catiy covld; have^ had; may^ might; must; shcUlf 
sliould; toilly and. would. 

Be is used to express tho verb in the passire and the progrcssiTe form; 
as, "The house is builC* "The leaves are falling." It shows when or 
how the person or thing exists in the state denoted by the rest of the verb. 

Do and Did, except in negative or interrogative propositions, are gen* 
crally used to give emphasis to the verb ; as, '* But when I dogo,l choose 
to go as a lady." — J/rs. Caudle, They denote action indefinitely, which 
is made specific by the rest of the verb. 

Caa and Coald are used to express, — 
1. Ability. " I can carry the basket." 
a. Possibility. « It can not be.** It is impoisibkb 
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Have and Had are nsed to express ^ per/ed ttnan, 
£x. — I have teen, I had teen, I thaU have teen. 

JKay and Might ore used to express, — 

1. Ability or probability. '* I mit/ht have done it.** 

2. Possibility or probability. " It migfU have been." " It majf rainJ* 

3. Pennbsion. " You tnay go.^* 

4. Wisbing. "Mag you prosper.** 

Host is used to express necessity. ** Die I mtut.*' — H. K» WliiU, 
Shall and Should arc used to aet forth the act or state, — 

1. As a duty, as something c(»nmanded or authorized, or as some- 
thing determined or resolved upon. 

Ex. — " Thou tludt love thy neighbor as thyself." " Tou sAoiiW obey:' 
" He sliail stag at home." " They said, ' It thaU be done.* " 
** Shall 1 be left, forgotten in the dust. 
When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive 1 " — DeattU. 

W. Will I be allowed to occupy this seat ? 

2. As something compelled by circumstances, especially vhen the 
subject is of the first person. 

£x. — "I sImU be drowned ; for nobody will help me.*' 
W. I will suffer, if I do not take my overcoat 
We would then be obliged to retreat 

8. As something future or contingent, hut without reference to the 
Trill of the subject, and especially when the subject is of the first 
person. 

Ex. — "I shaU caU to sec you this evening." 

" Should you meet any of my friends, remember me to them." 
'* Do you think the book will sell ? — I should think so." 
Wlioever ^udl violaU this rule, shall [If 1] be punished." 
Tcs, my son ; you shall often Jind the richest men the n^eanest." 
— Tattler. That is, this fact will ofken force itself npon yonp 
notice. An obsolescent but good nse of the word. 
W. Will I find you here when I return ? — See also ^ 1. 

Would we hear a good sermon if we would go t [land. 

Isabella promised a pension to the first seaman who would discover 

The various meanings of shall tend to make it very expressive in 
prophecy. 

Ex. — " Earth shall by angel feet be trofl. 

One great garden of her God 1 " — Crelg (on the Millennium). 
"Beware of the day when the Lowlands ^aU meet thee."-— Cotii/i&e/i* 



«< 
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Will and Would are used to set forth the act or statc,^ 

1. As something proceeding from the will or nature of the subject. 
Ex. — " Wo will drain our dearest veins, but they shall be free." 

*' I icoukt not live always ; I ask not to stay." 

'* This wiil do:* " It will rain soon." *< The cause wUl raite up armies." 
W« I shall go home, in spite of all opposition." 

2. As something repeated from a steadfast inclination to do it. 
Ex. — " There would she sit and weep for hours." 

3. Simply as something future, wherever shall or should would 
imply compulsion ; and hence especially when the subject is of the 
second or third person. 

Ex. — " You will be ridiaded for your eccentricity," 

" If he should go to church, he tcvuld hear a good scrmou." 
W. I believe that all these volunteers shall be sent away. 

In conditional propositions, shall or should roust nearly always be used 
to express simple futurity or contingcnce ; for will and would in such pro- 
positions generally refer to the will of the subject 

Ex. — " If I shall have been." " If you sJuzll have been." " When he 
sluill go" " Whoever sluill say so." 

468* Auxiliary verbs are often convenient when we wish to 

express the verb interrogatively, negatively, or ellipticallj. 

Ex. — " Do you know Lydia Flare ? " Placed before the nominative. 
" Can you go ? " " I do not want his company.'* (See page 141 .) 
" If man will not do justice, God will " [do justice]. 
** They herd cattle, and raise com, just as we used to do; i. e., to herd 
cattle and raise com. Do is sometimes thus used as a sort of pro-vexh to 
represent an active verb or a phrase. \ 

flC9« Be^ doy and havCy and sometimes other auxiliaries, aro 
used also as principal verbs. They are thus used when not 
combined with a principal verb expressed or understood. 

FniKciPAL. Auxiliary. 

" I was sick." ^Iwas made sick." 

'• lie does well." " He rfo c « wrke well.*' 

*< She has nothing." " She has kamei nothing." 

470* The auxiliaries do^ have, may, can, mtut, will, and shall, 
generally accord best with one another, and with the present 
tenses ; the auxiliaries did, had, might, could, would, and should. 
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generally accord best with one another, and with the past 

tenses. 

Ex. — " Whan Natare hcu denied, fools will panae.** — Young, 

What Nature had denied, he would punue, 
W, If I lend yoa my horse, I should have to borrow one myself. 

To the foregoing paragraph there are many exceptions. 

INFINITIVES. 

471* An Infinitive is a form of the verb that generally 

begins with to^ and that expresses the act or state without 

predicating it. 
£x. — To lead, to have led, to be led, to have been led. 

472. There are two infinitives ; the present and the 
perfe(^. 

▲ tnuuitire verb hat both in each roioe ; thua making/«vr fonos, ma abofo. 

Present Infinitive. 

473. The Present Infinitive denotes, — 

1. Simply the act or state. 
Ex. — " To love is to serve," 

2. The act or state as present in regard to the word 
on which the infinitive depends. 

Ex. — " She seems \ to ^kidy." 

8. The act or stfeite as fiiture in regard to the word on 
which the infinitive depends. 

Ex. — " Man never is, but always to he, blest." — Pope. 
W. I hoped to have heard from yon. 

I intencled to have said less. 

It was still in his power to have refused, --^ Dryden, 

474. The present infinitive consists of to, combined 
with the simplest form of the verb ; or of to be^ with a 
simple participle. 

Ex. — To write, to be writing, to be written. 
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Perfect Infinitive. 
475. The Perfect Infinitive represents the act or 
state as completed at the time referred to. 
Ex. — " You seem \ to have come through the rain.** 

476t The perfect infinitive consists of to have^ or to 

have beerty combined with a simple participle. 

To have written, to have been writing, to have been written. 

The perfect infinitive is so combined with the verb ought, and sometimes 
with the verb have or zras, that the whole expression is equivalent in time 
to the past-perfect potential ; as, " I ought to have gone," And in the idiom, 
" I luxd like to have fallen overboard." — Swift, And, probably, ** I was to 
have gone," implying, " I did not go," and considered incorrect by most 
grammarians, is allowable as belonging to the same analogy. — See p. 307. 

It is remarkable that, in combination with most of the aaxiliary verbs, the perfect infini- 
tive does not imply antecedena time } and all the foregoing verb« seem have Calien into 
the same aiutlogy. 

Syntax of Infinitives. 
477* An infinitive may express something/ — 

As the cause. " I grieve to Jiear of yonr bad conduct." 
As the purpose. " And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray'* 
As simply & future or subsequent event. " He fell to rise no more." 
As the respect wherein. " Willing to woundy and yet afraid to strike." 
As a determination or obligation. " I am to go." " It is to be deplored, that," etc 
As the manner. ** All things went to suit me.** 

As the supplement of a comparison. '* Good enough to sdl." *' So mean as 
to be despised." 

478t An infinitive may be used, — 

Chiefly as a verb. " Ho is supposed to have gone." 

Partially as an adverb. " I came to see you." (Came why 1) 

partially as an adjective. "An opportunity to study." 

Partially as a noun. " To have learned the art, will be a pleasure." 

In combination with all the auxiliary verbs except have and be. "1 did [to] 

write." " I can [to] study." 
Independently, for a clause or a sentence. " But, to proceed" etc 

479* In its substantive sense, the infinitive may be used,*— 

As the suJtjeet of a verb. *' To retreat was impossible." 
As the chject of a verb. " He wished to retreat." 
Ad InflnitiTe becomes thas the object of a verb when that verb is transitive. 
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As the object ofahottt, except, or but. '* He is abont to ntmU," 

As a predicate-nominatite. " To sin is to svffer.** 

As un appoeitivA, ** Delightfai task 1 to rear the tender thonght** 

480* An infinitive may be construed with,— - 

A wmn» ** He lias the courage to Tentnre." 

A pivnoun, '* Hear him sfMiak." 

An adjective. *' He is anxious to start*^ 

A wi6. " He eeems to prosper." " I came to remain.'' 

An -oc/oerfr. *' He l^nows when to purchase.*' 

Strictiy speaking, the whole pbrue, foAeii to purehtut^ depends oo AilMOS* 
A preposition. " He is a&out to sell his farm." 
A conjunction. " He is wiser than to bclievo it." 
An interjection, clliptically. "O, to be in such a condition ! " 

Btrfctly speaking, the inllnitire phrase b here used as anoaipntive Independtot, bv 
fTplrnnsliou. ^ 

Be is often combined with about and the infinitive, to express something 
as future and impending at the time referred to; as, " We iMrs | about to 
ttart." 

Be, In some of the tenses, may be combined with the infinitive, to express 
determination or design ; as, '* They are \ to be sold** 

Have is often combined with the infinitivC| to express obligation or no* 
cessity ; as, *' I shaU hane \ to pay it." 

The verbs seem, appear, suppose, ete-, are often combined with the infini- 
tive, to modify or sofccn the assertion ; as, " She seems to know but little." 

481 1 To is omitted when the infinitlvo is combined with an 
auxiliary verb. 
Ex. — " He docs [to] studt^.** " I can [/o] studtj " » I am able to study. 

482* To is omitted after the active verbs hidj nutke, need^ 
hear, \ let, gee, feel, and dare ; ailter let in the ])assive voice ; 
sometimes afler hacej help, please, find, and equivalents of see ; 
and sometimes after a conjunction, or in colloquial expressions* 

Ex. — "Let us [to\ siwj." "I heard him [to] say it." 
[It i»] *' Better [to] lose than [to] be disgraced." 

AboQt seven hundred years ago the infinitive had the ending s» or on In stead of the 
inrflx to. The oumbinntions of the infinitive with aaxUiaries, and With meet of the fnre* 
goinf( reth^ were then or previoasly made ; and it would therefore be more appropriate 
to say that these Terbe are followed by the oiJ> it^finitivef which had not to | aa, ** Heo 
coiiM speken" — They can speak. 

7* 
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PARTICIPLES. 

483* A Participle is a form of the verb that expresses 
the act or state without predix^ting it, and generally re- 
sembles an adjective. 

Ex. — ** A tree, bending with fruit, fell to the ground." • 

Ohservtt that /e//, and not bending^ predicates something of tree ; also that the phiVMi 
Ending with fruity is, lilce an adjective, descriptite oT the tree. 

484. There are two participles ; the present and the 
perfect^ each of wliich is either simple or compound. 

Present Participle. 

485. The Present Participle represents the act or 

state as present and continuing at the time referred to. 

Ex. — " We saw the moon rising** 

<< Being thus toounded, he can not return to his regiment.** 

486. The simple present patliciple is made bj annex- 
ing inff to the simplest form of the verb. 

Ex. — Catch, catclung; hide, hiding; dig, digging. 

' 487* The simple present participle, of a transitive verb, 
** is nearly always in the active voice. 

Ex. — " The bee, stinging the boy, soon set itself free." 

488* In some connections this participle can be used 
in the passive voice. 

Ex. — *^ Virgil describes some spirits as bleaching in the winds, 
others as cleansing [L e., being cleansed] under great falls of water, 
and others as purging in fire, to recover the primitive beauty and 
purity of their nature." — Addison. " I could easily see what teas 
doing on the other side of the river." — Dulwer» 

Perfect Participle. 

489* The Perfect Participle represents -the act or 
state as completed at the time referred to. 

£x. — " A fox, caught in a trap.* 

*< A fox, having caught a hen, met the owner,** etc 
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V 190* The simplo perfect participle is made by annex* 
ing ed to the simplest form of the verb ; or it is an ir- 
regolar form, given in the list of irregular verbs. 
Ex. — 'Pitchj pitched ; givet given; see, «een; teach, tou^^ 

I 491 • The simple perfect participle of a transitive verb 
is either active or passive. 

' 492i It is in the active vaice^ when have In any of its 
forms is combined with it. 

Ex. — llAving given. To haiYQ given. I have given. Ihad given. 
I shall have given. 

493i It is in the passive vaice^ -*- 

1. When it stands by itself. 

Ex. — ** The apple eaten by Eve was the first temptation.* 

2. When be in any of its forms, is combined with it. 
Ex. — " The apple was given to Eve to be eaten by her." 

' 494i The simple perfect participle of some verbs can 
be used as a present participle* 
Ex. — " Ho lives loved by alL" 

Compound Participle. 

49S. A Compound Participle is one that consists of 
beinffy having^ or having been^ combined with some other 
participle. 

Being, having, and having been, ikas become auxiliary parti- 
ciples to other participles. 

Ex. — Written ; being written, having toritten, having been toritten. 

496* Being is used chiefly to express the present pas- 
sive participle. 

Ex. — ** The soldier, being wounded, was carried to the hospital. 

The act of wounding is past ) bat he still reinains in the wounded state. 

The eomponnd participle, thus formed, prenerally expresses the present ooo- 
ttnnanoe or a completed act, rather than the present receiving of the aoL 
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497. Having is used chiefly to express the perfect 

active participle of transitive verbs, or to express the 

participle in time that corresponds to some perfect tense. 

Ex. — Lored, having loved. " Having said this, he withdrew ** aw 
When he had said this, he withdrew. " Having teamed the lesson, 
you may play " 3=3 Since or when you have learned tho lesson, etc. 

498« Having been is used chiefly to express the per- 
fect participle corresponding to the compound present 
passive participle, or to the simple perfect passive parti- 
ciple that is present in time. 

** The soldier, having been wounded^ was recognized by the scar.* 
Loved, having been loved ; occupied, having been occupied. 

Occasionally, the auxiliary participles are used for other purposes, of 
which the principal are, to exclude predication, to distinguish voice, to dis- 
tinguish cause from condition, to show more distinctly the participial sense, 
and to give more distinctly the sense of a clause to the participial phrase. 

'* This being proved, the conclusion is irresistible." Proved, without 6e- 
ing, would seem to be a finite verb, and in the active voice. " The army 
did not march, being ill provided" implies cause ; *' The army did not march 
ill provided" implies condition. ** Being admired. and apfdauded,- she he- 
came vain," is simply a little more forcible or formal than, "Admired and 
applaiided, she became vain." It is thus that simple and compound parti- 
ciples approach so nearly in meaning that they are sometimes almost equir- 
Jilent. 

A compound participle that consists of been placed between two parti- 
ciples that end each with ing, is frequently found ; as, ** having been Btamd' 
ing." But a compound participle that consists of being combined with 
some other participle that also ends with ing, is seldom found ; as, " being 
standing" Good writers genenilly prefer to change tho form of expres- 
sion ; as, »*The inhabitants, being starting^ surrendered"; better, "The 
inhabitants, bdng in a starving condition, surrendered." 

From what has thus far been said of participles, we may infer, — 

1. That intrantHite v^rbs have three participles, or participial form?*, — the 
present, the perfect, and tho compound; as, Rising^ risen^ having risem. 

Rtaen Is naod chiefly in eomblnfttion, having risen is used lUooe. 

2. That trnntitite verbs have six participles three in each voices— tho pres- 
ent, the perfect, and the compound ; bnt that of these six the perfect active 
can be used only in combination with have, thus leaving but Jf»f« participles 
that can be nsetl alone. We may also observe that the compound participle 
has three forms. 
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Ex.—* Acnrs: BuUSing, -imU^ havina buiU. 

Passive: Being 'intiU, built, having been btUlL 
Compound: Being built, having bmU, hating been oiufi. 

Observe here that being built is not only a aomewb&t cltimsy fbnn, hot that it doef 
not strictly expreMS the progrt«sive passive sense ; therefore building is sometimen oom- 
pell<fd to serve in its plttoe. Observe also that the activt; built has the same form as tha 
paaslve ; but as the passive was more needed, the active built left the lieki to tbe paa* 
aire, and having buili came in to supply the place of the former. 

Syntax of Participles. 
499s A participle may express something subordinate, — 

As the cause. " John, being tired, went to bed." 

As the means. ** The horse charged npon the wolves, Uriking them with 

his fure leet." 
As the manner. " The cars came rattling." — See Soathey's Lodore. 
As the time, "Having taken shelter here, ho saw an ant,'* etc. 
As the state. ** He became attached to us." 
As the accompaniment. " She sat near, reading a book." 
As the condition. "Girding round, joa may approach on the other side/' 
As the resiiect wherein. ** I consider him as having lust hi^ right ** 

590s A participle may be used> — 

Chiefly as a verb. " Seeing roc, he approached." 

Chiefly as an adjective. " States severed, discordant, belligerent." 

Wholly as an adjective. "Interestinj stories." "Farming utensils/' 

Chiefly as an adverb. '' The horse sleeps ttondtn^." (Uow ?) 

Wholly 88 an adverb. ** Scalding hot/' 

Partially as a noun. ** By sending those books immediately." 

Wholly as a noun. ** By the immediate sending of those books." 

In combination with the auxiliary be, to express the passive form. " They 

were s/iot.** 
In combination with the auxiliary be, to express the progressive form. 

" They teere s/uxfting,^' 
In combination with the auxiliary have, to express the perfect tenses. " I 

have seen." '* 1 had seen/' " I shall have seen.'* 
Abftolatelg with a substantive. *' The bells having rung, we went to church." 
Absolutelg after an infinitive. "^ To go prepared, is necessary/' 
Independently, in the sense of a clause. " Generally s/je(ii(;/n<7, few men," etc. 

501 • In its substantive sense the participle may be used, — 

As the subject of a verb. *' Reading is taught doily." 

As the object of a verb. " He teaches reading and writing." 

As the object of a preposition. *' By reading the book." 

As a predicate'nominntive. '* To die for her is serving thee."— ffoimes. 

This last construction occurs so frequently in good writers that it must be alloired whefl 
the sense Is oirvious, especially in verse ; thcragh thit inftDitiva wookl be better, for i# 
serving might in soma constructions appear to be a verb. 
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Partioiples and Infinitives. 
Agreements* 

502* Participles and infinitives have" voice, something of 
tense, but neither person nor number. 

*v £03* Paiticiples and infinitives are annexed to auxillaiy 
verbs, to express all those parts of the verb which it can not 
express by itself. « 

504* Participles and infinitives partake of the nature of 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 

5D5i Participles and infinitives lose the idea of time as thej 
become nouns or adjectives. 

.fi&Gi Participles and infinitives become verbal nouns when 
thej assume case ; and they may then be used in any case ex* 
cept the possessive. 

**Tobe despised is tbe consequence of meddUng,'" What is 1 and of what? 

Hr. Qtrald Brown repadlateti this extemton ofcaie. Bat cam, in Enf^Ush, Is s rolatioa 
as well as a fiDrm of vords ; and had he been better acquainted with foreign langnagen, 
cspccialb' the Qreek, iu which the article is eyen declined before the inftoitiTft, he woold 
probably iiare come to a different conclusion. 

Only participles that end with ing^ and compound participles, can 
be used as nouns. 

507» By virtue of their verbal sense, verbal nouns may gov- 
ern other substantives in the objective case, or be modified ad- 
verbially. 
Ex. — " To consider \ sometimes the consequences of onr actions, is oar datj." 

Such participles and inflnitlTcs may be parsed first as participles and iaflaitlres, and 
then they may be disposed of sabstantiTely in syntax. 

Differences* 

608* Patticiphs are combined with the auxiliaries he and 
ba»e; infinitives^ with all other auxiliaries* 

Participles. Infinitives. 

I am writing, I can [to] studj^. 

I was struck. I did [to] studg. 

I had been writing. I might [to] have studied, 

I have written. I shall [to] stvdg. 

To Is used hers simply to shovthslBfliiitlves; for the inflnltiTesof thsssdUsyntMliBd 
Ofli&binatioQS nsTsr had to, hut an endlnc in the place of it. 
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W. The g:roand is froze. The san has rose. 

Mj horso was stole. The coat is wore oat 

The slate is broke. I might have wont. 

So, on tlie contrary, participles should not bo ascd for the past tenie* 
Iscenliim. (See p. 122.) Ue done it. He began well. 
We drank but little. I knowed it. — See If 369. 

509i Participles are used after prepositions ; infinitives ara 
generally required in connection with finite verbs. 

Ex. — " You will lose nothing by hdfHng him." 
•* To defer the matter is to givt it up." 

510i Participles may become concrete, and even assume 
number; infinitives never do, but remain strictly abstract. 
£x. — ** To lodge in comfortable lo^ings,*^ 

511* A participle, by virtue of its substantive sense, may 
govern the possessive case; an infinitive, never. 

Ex. ^- " He made no secret of fitjy | having written the reTiew."— Isvixro. 

Such paaseflsives are condemned by Mr. Brown ; bat they are abundantly authoriaed 
hy fi^ood writen. It ia sometimea better, however, to use, la atead of the participle, «i- 
ond^ry noon, or a daoae begionlng with that. 

512» A participial noun may become so nearly a full noun, 
as to require an adjective rather than an adverb. 

Ex. — "By care/ulfg reading the book." "By a carefid reading of tho 
book." "By slow marching" But, " To march stowlgJ' 
Only participfes that end with ing^ can be used as such nouns. 

All partlclplea thus deprlred of their rcrbal ayntax ahonld be parsed simply as paxtb 
e^ial uoana. 

5i3« A participle sometimes becomes an adjective ; an tn« 
finitive, never. 

Ex. — Participial Adjectives: ** A 6roAr«i pitcher " ; '^hWs JUet* 
ing moments." Sometimes the participle becomes a mere adjective ; as, 
" This is surprising " « wonderful, — See p. 221. 

Only the simple participles can be used as adjectives* 

614* Infinitives lean more to predicates and substantives; 
participles, to modifiers. 

Participles and infinitives (brm a very important circuit of ezpres* 
sions between finite verbs and other parts of speech. 
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CONJUGATION. 

515* The Oo2]jagation of a verb is the proper combi- 
nation and arrangement of its parts, in their full order. 

** In their fii'I order,** — thnt is, in all the persons amd numbers of each mood, tense, etc. 

Conjugation embraces ail the persons and unmbers ; synopsis^ ouly one person and 
nutuber. 

£16* A S3rnop8is of a verb is only an outline of it, 
which shows its parts in a single^person and number, 
through the moods and tenses. 

Synopsis of zcrire, with /, through the indicative mood : — - 

Present, Iwriie, Present- Perfect, J have wriUen. 

Past, J wrote, Past-Perfect, J had written, 

Fature, Jthallwrite. Future-Perfect, I $haU have wriltem, 

517* Most forms of the verb consist of auxiliaries 
combined with participles or infinitives ; and such forms 
may be called composite. 

The present and the past ai^e the forms mostly used 
witliout auxiliary verbs. 

In general, verbs branch out thus : They have moods ; moods have 
tenses; tenses have forms; and forms hsLVQ persons and numbers, 

518. The irregular verb BJE is conjugated thus : — 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Present PasL Present Participle, Perfect PartidpU 

Be or am^ was, being, been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense* 

SxsrOCLAtt. PtlTBAlii 

First Person. I am, 1. We are. 

Second Person. Tou are, 2. You are, 

Third Person. . lie, she, or it, is ; 8. They arei 

Formcrlj, be was nsed in stead of am, are, is, etc 
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Present-Perfect Tense. 

SlXOUtAB. PlVRAXi. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Yoa have been, 2. You have been, 

3. He has been; 3. They have been* 

Past Tense. 

1. I was, 1. We were, 

2. You were, 2. You were, 

3. He was ; 3. They were. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. You had been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; 3. They had been. 

Future Tense. 

Simple futurity; foretelling. 

1. I shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. You will be, 2. You will be, 

3. He will be ; 3. They will be. 

Promise, threat, or determination. 

1. I will be, 1. We will be, 

2. You shall be, 2. You shall be, 

3. He shall be ; 3. They shall be. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 
Simple futurity; foretelling. 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. You will have been, 2. You will have been, 

3. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I be, 1. If we be, 

2. If you be, 2. If you be, 

3. If he be; 3. If they be. 
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Past Tense. 

SlNOUULB. PlUSAL. 

1. If I were. Were I, 1. If we were, Were we, 

2. If you were, Were you, 2. If you were. Were you, 

3. If he were; or, 'Were he; 3. If they were; or,Werethey. 

Past-Ferfect Tense. 

1. If I had been, 1. If we had been, 

2. If you had been, 2. If you had been, 

3. If he had been ; 3. If they bad been. 

Or thus: — 

1. Had I been, 1. Had we been, 

2. Had you been, 2. Had you been, 

3. Had he been ; 3. Had they been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. You may be, 2. You may be, 

3. He may be ; 3. They may be. 
In the same way coDJagate can be and must be, 

Present-Perfect Tense. 

1. I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. You may have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 
In the same way oonj agate mttst have been and " Can I have been ? " 

Past Tense. 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. You might be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

In the same way conjugate could be, would be, and should be, 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

1. I might have been, 1. We might hive been, 

2. You might have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3. They might have been. 

In the same way conjugate could have been, would have been, and should 
have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Presont Tenso. 
Singular. Plckal. 

2. Bo thou ; or, Do thou bo. 2. Be ye ; or. Do ye bo. 

Present. Perfect. Compound. 

INFINITIVES. — To be. To have been. 

PARTICIPLES. — Being. Been. Having been. 

Synopsis of the verb be^ with tlum. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense^ Thou art 

Present-Perfect Tense^ Thou hast been. 

Past Tense, Thou wast, or wert 

Past-Perfect Tense, Thou hadst been. 

Future Tense, Thou shalt or wilt be. 

Future-Perfect Tense, Thou shalt or wilt have been. 

'^Thoa wtTt^ thou art, the cherished madness of my heart.'* ^-A^ron. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, If thou be. 

Past Tense, If thou wert ; or, Wert thou. 

Past-Perfect Tense, If thou hadst been ; or, Hadst thou been. 

** If thou were^ aod " If thou had been^ are sometimes used by good writers. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must be. 
Present-Perfect Tense, Thou mayst^ canst, or must have been. 
Past Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst be. 
Past-Perfect Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldBt, or shouldst 
have been. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Praent Tense, Be thou ; or, Do thou be^ 
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619* The regular verb JRdWis conjugated thus : — 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Fment Past Present Participle. Perfect ParUdpU. 

Kow, rowed, rowing, rowed. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Present Tense. 

SiKOULAB. FlURAL. 

1. I row, 1. We row, 

2. YoQ row, 2. You row, 
S. Ho rows ; . 3. They row. 

07* I^^ the verbs^ve, rvh^pemdt^ carry, Urike, and M6, be now eonjti- 
gated in the same way by other members of the class. So, in each following 
tense. 

Emphatic Form* 

Do^ combined with the present infinitive.* 

1. I do row, 1. Wo do row, 

2. You do row, 2. You do row, 
8. He does row ; 3.* They do row. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
Ilave^ combined with the perfect participle. 

1. I have rowed, 1. Wo have rowed, 

2. You liave rowed, 2. You have rowod, 

8. Ho has rowed ; 3. They have rowed. 

In the solemn style, haXh^ rcmeth^ and doih row aro used for has, roMs, and 
does row. 

Past Tenso. 

1. I rowed, 1. Wo rowed, 

2. Y'ou rowed, 2. Y'on rowed, 

3. He rowod ; 3. They rowed. 

• The InfinitlTC, In eomblning with snxfllary rcrbs. drops the sign tot asd 
thnae composite forms tend to snow that the present nhoulu be considered the 
present infinitive rather than the present indicaiivet bat sinoo tlie latter is also 
Dceflci as a principal part, it may bo well to call tho pre^nt cither. 

The Knclish infinitive, as we hare already said, formerly had the ending mi or 
tn Instead of the prefix tot and hence snon primitive combinations of verbs as 
nuist have been made with aoxiliarics, are without the sign to. 
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Emphatic Form. 

Didf combined with tho present infinitire* 
SiNGULAB. Plural. 

1. I did row, 1. Wo did row, 

2. You did row, 2. You did row, 
8. He did row ; 3. They did row. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 
Had, combined with the perfect participle. 

1. I had rowed, 1. We hadjrowed, 

2. You had rowed, 2. You had rowed, 
8. Ho had rowed ; 3. They had rowed. 

Future Tense. 

ShaU or toiU, combined with the present infinitive. 
Simple futurity ; foretelling. 

1. I shall row, 1. We shall row, 

2. You will row, 2. You will row, 
8. He will row ; 3. They will row. 

Promise, threat, or determination. 

1. I will row, 1. We will row, 

2. You shall row, 2. You shall row, 
8. He shall row ; 3. They shall tow. 

Future-Perfect Tense. 

Shall or triZ/, combined with the perfect infinitive. 
Simple futurity ; foretelling. 

1. I shall have rowed, 1. We shall have rowed. 

2. You will have rowed, 2. You will have rowed, 
8. He will have rowed ; 3. They will have rowed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood are formed like those of the indicatiTe. 

Present Tense. 

1. If I row, 1. If we row, 

2. If you row, 2. If you row, 
8. If he row ; 8. If they row. 
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Emphatic Form* 

SlNOULAX; PluiuIi. • 

1. If I do row, 1. If we do row, 

2. If you do row, 2. If you do row, 

3. If he do row f 3. If they do row. 

Past Tense. 

1 . If I rowed, 1 / If we rowed, 

2. If you rowed, 2. If you rowed, 

3. If he rowed ; 3. If they rowed. 

Emphatic Form. 

1. If I did row, 1. If we did row, 

2. If you did row, 2. If you did row, 
8. If he did row ; 3. If they did row. 

Past-Ferfidct Tense. 

1. If I had rowed, 1. If we had rowed, 

2. If you had rowed, 2. If you had rowed, 

3. If he had rowed ; 3 If they had rowed. 

Or thus : — 

r. Had I rowed, 1. Had we rowed, 

2. Had you rowed, 2. Had you rowed, 

8. Had he rowed ; 3. Had they rowed. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Maj/f caTif or mustf comhined with the present mfinitiTC. 

1. I may row, 1. We may row, 

2. You may row, 2. You may row, 

3. He may row ; 3. They may row. 

Present-Perfect Tense. 
May^ can, or mustf combined with the perfect infinitive. 

1. I may have rowed, 1. We may have rowed, 

2. You may have rowed, 2. You may havo rowed, 

3. He may have rowed ; 3. They may have row^d. 
In the same way conj agate mttt hate rwfetL 
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Past Tenae. 

Might, cotdd, would, or thauldf combined with the present infinitiTe* 
SiMGULAiL Plural. 

1. I might row, 1. We might row, 

2. You might row, 2. You might row, 

3. He might row; 3. They might row. 
In the same ^ay conjogate could row, would row, and thould row. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

Might, could, would, or should, combined with the perfect infinitive. 

1. I might have rowed, 1. We might have rowed, 

2. You might have rowed, 2. You might have rowed, 

3. He might have rowed; 3. They might have rowed. 

In the same way conjngato could have rowed, would have rowed, add thould 
have rowed, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

2. Row thou ; or. Do thou row. 2. Row ye ; or. Do ye raw. 

Present. Perfect. Compound. 

INFINITIVES. — To row. To have rowed. 

PARTICIPLES. — Rowing. * Rowed. Having rowed. 

Synopsis of the verb row, with tliou. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, Thou rowest, or dost row. 
Present-Perfect Tense, Thou hast rowed. 
Past Tense, Thou rowedst, or didst row. 
Past-Perfect Tense, Thou hadst rowed. 
Future Tense, Thou shalt or wilt row. 
Future-Perfect Tense, Thou shalt or wilt have rowed. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOQD. 
Present Tense, If thou row, or do row. 
Past Tense, If thou rowed, didst row, or did row. 
Past-Perfect Tense, If thou hadst rowed. 

* The simple perfect participle of a transitlvt verb, in the active Tcrfee, !• used vn^y la 
combinatioa with the anxiliarjr verb hone* 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must row. 
Present'Perfeci Tense, Thou mayst, canst, or must have rowed. 
Past Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst row. 
Past-Perfect Tense, Thou mightst, couldst, wouldst, or shouldst 
have rowed. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense, Row thou ; or, Do thou row. 



The Passive Form and the ProgiesElve Form of the Terb Row* 

Tho passive or the progressive form of any tense consists of the 
corresponding tense of the verb he, combined with the simple perfect 
or present participle. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 
Venter. Passive. Progressive. 
1. 1 am rowed, rowing, 

You are rowed, rowing, 
ft. I 3. He is rowed; rowing; 



ft. ( 3. 



Plural. 

1. We are rowed, rowing, 

2. You are rowed, rowing, 
8. They are rowed, rowing. 

The pnpil should first coi^iugate throagh 
each three persons the verb bt^ then the 
passive verb, then the verb in the progres- 
sive form. 

PiesentJPerfect Tense. 

SlSTGULAR. 

1. 1 have been rotoed, rowing, 

2. You have been rowed, rowing, 

3. He has been rotoed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. We have been rowed, rowing, 

2. You have been rowed, rowing, 
8. They have been rowed, rawing. 



Past Tense. 

SUkGULAR. 

1. 1 was rowed, rowing, 

2. You were rowed, rowing, 

3. He was rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. We were rotoed, rowing, 

2. You were rowed, rowing, 

3. They were rowed, rowing. 

Past-Perfect Tense* 

Singular. 

1. 1 had been rowed, rowing, 

2. You had been rowed, rowing, 

3. He had been rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. We had been rowed, rowing, 

2. You had been rotoed, rowing, 

3. They had been rotoed, rowing. 

Fntnre Tense* 

Blmple fntnrity ; foretelling. 

Singular. 

1. 1 shall be rowed, rowing, 

2. You will be rotoed, rowing, 

3. He will be rowed; rowing; 



TEBBa. 
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Plobal. 

1. He shall be roused^ fwoing^ 

2. You will be rowedy rowing^ 

3. They will be rowed, rowing. 

Promise, threat, or determination. 

SlKGUUkR* 

1. 1 will bo rowed, rowing, 

2. You shall be rowed, rowing, 

3. They shall be rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. Wc will be rowed, rowing, 

2. You shall be rowed, rowing, 

3. They shall be rowed, rowing. 

Futnre-Perlect Tense. 

Simple futurity ; foretelling. 

Singular. 
1. 1 shall hare been rowed^ rowing^ 

2. You will have been rowed^ rowing, 
S. He trill hare been rowed ; rowing} 

Plural. 

1. We shall have been rowed, rotting, 

2. Yon irlll have been roioetf, rowing, 
Z, They will liaTe been routed, rowing. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense* 

Singular. 

1. If I be rowed, rowing, 

2. If you be rowed, rowing, 
8. If he be rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. If we be rowed, rowing, 

2. If you be rowed, rowing, 
8. If they bo rowed, rowing. 

Past Tbnse. 

Singular. 

1 . If I were rowed, rowing, 

2. If you wero rowed, rowing, 

3. If he were rowed; rowing; 

8 



Punux. 

1. If wo were rowedj rowing^ 

2. If you were rowed, rowing^ 

3. If they were rowed, rowing. 

Or thus : — >, 

Singular. 
1. Were I rowed, rowing, 

% Were you rowed, rowing, 

3. Were he rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. Were wo rowed, rowing, 

2. Were you rowed, rowing, 

3. Were they rowed, rowing. 

Past-Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. If I had been rowed, rowing, 

2. If you had been rowed, rowing, 

3. If he had been rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. If we had been rowed, rowing, 

2. If you had been rowed, rowing, 
B. If they had been rowed, rowing. 

Or thas : — 

Singular. 

1. Had I been rowed, rowing^ 

2. Had you been rowed, rowing, 

3. Had he b«en rowed; rowing; 

Plurai^ 

1. Had we been rowed, rowing, 

2. Had you been rowed, rowing, 

3. Had they been rowed, rowing. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense* 

Singular. 
1. 1 may be rowed, rowing 

2. You may be rowed, rowing, 

3. He may be rowed; rowing; 
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Plukal. 

1. We may be rowed, rowing, 

2. You may be rowed, rowing, 

3. They may be rowed, rowing. 

In like manoer ooojugate can be and 
must be, 

PreaentiPerfect Tense. 

SuiGULAS. 

1. I may have been rowed, rotving, 

2. You may have been rowed, rowing, 

3. lie may have been rowed} rowing} 

Plukal. 

1. We may have been rowed, rowing, 

2. You may have been rowed, rowing, 
8. They may have been rowed, rowing. 

In like manner conjugate must have 
been. 

Past Tense. 

Singular. 
1, 1 might be rowed, rowing, 
2. You might be rowed, rowing, 
8. He might be rowed; rowing; 

Plural. 

1. We might be rowed, rowing, 

2. You might be rowed, rowing, 
8. They might be rowed, rowing. 

hi like manner corrugate could be, 
would be, and should be. 



Past-Perfect Tense. 

Singular. 

1. I might have been rowed, rowing, 

2. You might have been rowed., rowing, 

3. He might have been rowed} rowing-, 

Plural. 

1. We might have been rowed, rowing, 

2. You might have been rowed, rovnng, 

3. They might have been rowed, rowing. 

In like manner conjugate eould hone 
been, would have been, and akuald Aave 
been, 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 

2. Be thou rowed; rowing y 

Plural. 
2. Be ye rowed, rowing* 

INFINITIVES. 



Present. 
Perfect. 



Present. 
Perfect. 



To be 

To have been 



rowed, rowing, 
rowed, rowing. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Being 



rowed. 
Ro^ed. 



Compound, naving been rowed, rowing. 

The synopsis with thou is similar to the synopsis given on p. 163. 

When neither of the foregoing forms of the verb can express the progret- 
ttve passive sense, the compound present passive participle is sometimes 
joined to the verb be in stead of the simple perfect or present participle ; in 
other words, i«n(7 « put into the common pnssive verb, between the auxiliary 
and the participle. These clumsy forms, however, are usually tolerated only 
in the present and the past indicative and the past subjunctive. — See p. 307. 

Singular. 



« f 1. I nm being educated, 
^:!?5?-,?*"{ 2. Yon are l)eing educated, 
"""""* [ 3. He is being educated ; 



dicative. 



« .. ▼ J* r !• ^ w"** beinc: oducnted, 
Past laflic-^ 2. You were being educated, 
ative. j^ 3^ jjq ^,j^g being educated ; 

(1. Tf I were 
2. If von w< 
S. Ifhe wei 



Plural. 

1. We are being educated, 

2. You arc being educated, 

3. They are being educated. 

1. We were being educated, 

2. You were being eflucated, 
8. They were being educated. 



Past Sub- 
Junotiye 



being educated. 



^ 1. Tf we were being educated, 

,. ere being educated, 2. If you were being educated, 
ere being educated ; 3. If they were being educated 
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Exorcises. 

Dow many; and what tenses has tho hdicative mood? — the guhimetivf 

— the potaaud ? — ihe imperative f What it^finitues ore there ? — what 
participles f »»M«»i» 

In what mood and tense do you find dof-^dldf-^haref-^hadl-^ 
BhaU or wiUf^shall or will W?~,«c^, can, or mustf^ma,,, am, or 

W f "" '"'^ ' ' '^'^* '''' '^''^^ ^ ■" '^'y^'^' «^*^^ «»«/c/, or Jiouid 

What is the sign of the present indicative?— the past? — the future? — 
the present-perfect ? - the pasi-perfect ? - the future ? - the luture-per. 
feet? -the present subjunctive 1 - the past? -the past-perfect 1 -Tc 
present potential ? - tne present-perfecirl -the past ? 1 thc^ pa^t perfect ? 

Change the following verbs into the other tenses of the same mood : — 
I write. I may write. If I write. Ifl be writing. 

w5w ^"^ 'T ^v ^^^^'•/^'■™« o^ the same tense : - He strikes. He struck. 
He has btruck. You rule. You ruled. You have ruled. 

^vS!''°'fl''*^^*' J!*^*"*" "^^ the Conjugation, the infinitives, then the parti- 
hil^/.r'^' '''' ^^"^ ''''*''° 'Ji^^^' *"^ ^*»^'° ^« the passive,if the verb can 
SJIrwheimrW^d.'''''' ^ ~ ^^^'' '^' '^"°«' ^"«~***^' ^*'^^^'"' i^^^e^^^^t^. 

Give the synopsis of the verb be with 7, through each tense of all the 
moods ; first afhrniatively throughout, then interrogativelv, then negatively: 

— with /Aom; — wuh *e,— M'ith /%; — with you. NoW of / and he ti- 
mber, or m pairs, through all the tenses; — of he and /%;— of you and 

Give in like manner the s^opsis of see, through both voices; of love, 
bind, carry, and permit; — of nw, in the progicbsivc form. 

Give tJiou with each auxiliary except be; — give he; — give thof, 

IIow do tho indicative and the subjunctive mood agree and differ in 
form ? 

^ Conjugate each of the following verbs, beginning with the first person 
singular, and stopping with the subject : — The boy learns. (Thus : Sin* 
CULAB, 1st pei-son, / fearn; 2d person, You learn; 3d person, //e, or the 
l^t/, learns) The leaves are falling. Flowers must fade. Jane reads. 
Jane and Eliza read. Jane or Elixa reads. 

^ Tell of what mood and tense, then conjugate throughout the tense, be- 
ginning with the first person singular: — I imagine. He suffered. Wo 
hnvc lost it I had been ploughinj?. I will visit. Were I. Had I been. 
If he were. Were I invited. Had I been invited. If I be invited. They 
shall have written. I lay. We read. It may pass. You should have 
romc. We may have been robbed. I was speaking. It is rising. You 
might be preparing. Had you been studying. Do you hope ? Did bhe 
smile? Ifldofliil. If thou rely. Thou art. Art thou ? He forgiveth. 
Do5<t thoii not forgive ? It must have happened. They are gone. Thou 
art going. 

Predicate each of the following verbs correctly of thou; then of he, and 
of they: — Am, was, have l»een, would have been, are deceived, had been, 
do say. did maintain, gave, touched, cast, amass, recommend, be di.HCour- 
Bffcd, shall have been, will pardon, may have been rejoicing, was elected, 
should have been elected. 
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7%€ vcrhi, and why : — 

Regular or irregular, and why : — > 

Transitive or intransitive^ and w1^; with voice, and why .*— 

Mood and tense, and why ; with emphatic or progressive form, and why f-^-^ 

Person and number, and why:"— 

He is reading the BiUe. We have slept She died. Were 
wo surpassed. You had sent him. Take care, lest you lose it. 
My time might have been improved better. The corn was 
ripening. The wind has risen. 

Frr addltioDal exercises, if needed, use the examples on p. 104. Tho best mode of 
drilling pupils on verbs is simply this : Whenever the papii |>ar«es a verb, let him grive 
the synopsis of it through all the preceding moods, or only through the mooJ in which it 
Is, to the tense in which it ia found; then let him oonjugate It to the iwrson and number 
of its snfctJect. By this process he wlU soon become master of aU parts of the verb. 

• 

ADVERBS. 
520* An Adverb is a word used to modify the mean- 
ings— 

1. Of a verb. " She sings wetl.^^ Sings Jiow f 

2. Of an adjective. ** Very deep." How deep ? 

8. Of another adverb* " To run very fast." How fast ? 

4. Of a phrase, ** He sailed nearly \ rotmd the toorld." 

5. Of a clause. ^ Even \ as a muter counts his goldf 

Those hours the ancient time-piece told." 

Even cmphaslaes the adverbial clause after it ; and this clause modifies told, 

A phrase or a clause somr>times has the meaning of an a^ective or an adverb ; and 
therefore an adverb can modify such a phrase or clause. 

521* Words from other parts of speecl\, especially when 
imitative, are sometimes used as adverbs. 

" Smack went tho whip, round went tho wheels." — Cowper, 

522f Some idiomatic phrases are commonly used as 
adverbs, and arc therefore called adverbial phrasei. 

In general sb generally. In vain, as yet, 

By and by as soon. at least, in shorty 

At present «» now. at last, out and out 

Most adverbial phrases are adjuncts from which tlte noun has been dropped. 

523. Most adverbs modify other words by expressing 
manner i place^ time^ or degree. 
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Frequently, an adverb denotes manner when it modifies a verb, 
and degree when it modifies an adjective or an adverb. 

^ He thinks «>"; manner. '* He writes to awkwardly **; degree, 
'* How did you do it ? '* manner, ^ I know hmo deep it is *' ; degree, 

5U. A Coz^unctive Adverb is an adverb that usu- 
ally connects two clauses, by relating to a word in one 
and forming a part of the other. 

When, while, as, before, till, ere, 

where, why, how, after, since, whereby, etc. 

" The seed grew up where it felL" 




of the clauses, and the latter of which has a relative pronoun. 



Sometfanes a cot\JuDctire adverb Joins a phrase to some word or claose, in stead of 
uniting two clauses. 

525. The clause which has the conjunctive adverb, is 

used in the sense of an adverb, an adjective, or a noun. 

** Tou speak of it a « you understand it** How ? 

" In the grave where our hero was buried," What grave ? 

" I saw how a phi is made,** I saw what ? 

A conjunctive adverb shows merely whether its clanse expresses man-, 
ner, time^ place^ or identity; and it is sometimes essentially a preposition or 
a conjunction. 

526f Sometimes the antecedent or correlative adverb 
is expressed, and then the latter adverb modifies its own 
clause, or annexes an identifying explanation. 

Ex. — "I was there \ where it happened." Where it happened^ is 
explanatory of there^ somewhat like an appositive. So, ^No tr, whUe 
it is cooly let us work." ^^As the mother is^so will the daughter be." 

527* Some adverbs of addition, exclusion, emphasis, or 
quantity, may relate to any part of a sentence. 

Ex. — "But chiefly Thou, O Spirit, .... insti'uct me," — Milton, 
" Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee,** 
" Can n o t you go ? " " Can you not go f " are diiSerent. 

Snch a word is sometimes best parsed as an adjective, and sometimes as a 
conjimction, or as a correlative or auxiliary oonjiinction. 
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528* Some adverbs are the equivalents of independent 
propositions, and some appear as remnants and representa- 
tives of such propositions. Such adverbs are said to be 
used independently. 

Ex. — Yes, no, amen, well, why, secondly, nay, thus. 
" Yes; there is a remedy." " So, so; and this b the way," etc. 
** WeU^ I hardly know what to say." " Why^ you must be crazy." | 
*^ Thus^ in France common carriers are not liable for robbery." 

Snch nn adverb may sometimes be parsed as modifying the entire sentence 
or the preceding sentence or discourse, or else something understood ; aud 
sometimes perhaps better as a conjunction or an interjection, for most such 
adverbs liave more or less the nature of cor\junctioos or interjections. 

529* Adverbs are short equivalents for phrases or pro- 
positions. 

Now aa at this time. Thus as in this manner. 

There »» in that place. In vain »» in a vain manner. 
Where =» in what place. Occasionally >» as occasion requires. 

A conjunctive adverb generally supplies the place of too phrases; as, ** She 
was buried when [at ihe time | in which time] the sun was setting.'* 

530* Many adverbs are compound words. 
Ex. — Indeed, forever, hereafter, whithersoever, afoot. 

531 • Most adverbs are formed from adjectives, by an- 
nexing Zy, sometimes «, to the adjective. 

Ex. — Brave, ftrofc/^ ; oosy, easily; upvrardj upuxtrds. 

Many of the most common modifying words can be 
used in the same form either as adjectives or as adverbs. 

Ex. — No, well, better, best, very, more, most, hard, long, like, 
less, least, worse, worst, ill, yonder, fast, late, early. 

" lie is no fool " ; adjective, " He is no better" ; adverb, 

'* Few men, like him, fight " ; adj. " Few men fight like him '* ; ado, 

632. In poetry and in compound words, the adjective 

form or comparison is allowed to a greater extent than 

elsewhere. 

** The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall.** — Dimond, 
Here tweet It an adverb, used by poetic license for the adrerb eweellg. 
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** Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spnng." — Pope^ 

Here deep is au adverb, used, by ellipsis, for the obJecUye phrase deep draughta* 
" Thongb thou vfert Jirmlier fastened than a rock." — Milton, 
*' By the verdurous banks of a smooM-gliding stream." — Moore, 

It is sometimes difficult to tell whether a given word is or should 
be an adjective or an adverb. 

533* To express manner or describe the act, the ad- 
Verb should be used; to describe the object, the adjective. 

" Things look [are] favorable this morning " ; adj, 
*^ He looks skiUfuUy at the moon, through his telescope." How ? 
•* We arrived safe "; i. e., we were safe when wo arrived. 
W. She looks beautifully in her new silk dress. 

534c When the verb he or become can bo joined to the 
verb, or put in its place, the modifying word is or should 
be an adjective. 

" The waves dashed high** ; t. «., they were high, and dashed. 

** Soft blows the breeze " ; u «., it is soft, and blows. 

** He spoke better " ; adv, " He seemed better, felt better " ; adj\ 

535* A word may remain an adjective, and qualify a 
substantive, when the adjoining verb shows merely how 

tlic quality is acquired or made known. 
'*The clay bums white." " The milk tastes sour" 
" The glass was colored blue." " Magnesia feels smooth.* 
** Amid her smiles her bhishes lovelier glow." 
** How much nearer he approaches to this end!" 

The verbs look, appear, taste, feel, smell, make, and other verbs 
that imply transformation of the subject, arc niost commonly asso- 
ciated with such adjectives. 

In the sentence, "PrewoBs to the next draft, an enrollment of all the men 
will be made," — NeWspapkr, — previous relates to the entire followinf^ propo- 
sition ; or, rather, prjivktut to has fallen into the analogy of the prepositions aC' 
cording to and contrary to, — See p. 800. 

536* Sometimes an adverb becomes a noun. 

Ex. — " For once" " By far the best." " We have enough." 

Much^ nttlt, and enough, are generally noons after transitive verbs ; adverbs, aflor 
intiansaive. 
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COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

537. Adverbs are compared like adjectives; except 
tliat a smaller number can be compared, and that these 
are more commonly compared by more and mo^U 

Regrnlar. 

Soon, sooner^ soonest. Wisely, more wisely, most wisely. 
Long, longer^ longest. Wisely, less wisely, least wisely. 
Early, earlier j earliest. Foolishly, more foolishfy, mMt/oolishly* 

Irregular. 

Well, better, best. Little, less, least. 

Badly or ill, tcorse, worst Forth, further, furthaiL 

Much, more, most Far, farther^ farthesL 

Compare the foregoing adrerto trith tho a^ectives on p. 113. 

CLASSES OF ADVERBS. 

1. Adverbs of Manner. 

So, well, otherwise, separately, aloud, in rain, 

as, ill, headlong, together, apart, in brief, 

thus, like, fast, somehow, asunder, happily, 

how, else, ilowly, however, amiss, trippioglj. 

Most words that end with ly, are adverbs of manner. 
Adverbs of manner answer to the question Howf 

2. Adverbs of Place. ' 

Here, thence, whither, nowhere, away, in, ont, 

there, whence, herein, everywhere, aside, back, 

where, hither, therein, yonder, aloof, forth, 

hence, thither, wherein, 'txr, off, np, down, forwards. 

Adverbs of place answer to the question Where? Whence? or Whither? 
and hence imply position or direction. 

d. Adverbs of Time. 

Now, always, after, sometimes, to-iftorrow, since, 

when, already, lately, seldom, resterday, till, 

then, as, early, daily, immediktely, vet, 

ever, while, aprain, forever, hitherto, just, 

never, before, often, to-day, hereafter, aixni. 

Adverbs of time answer to tho question When'i How long ? How often? 
How soon ? or How long ago? and hence they denote present time, future 
time, relative time, duration, or repetition. 

AdTerbs of Numher. — Onoe, twice, thrice. Those denote time. 
Adverbs of Order. — First, secondly, thirdly, etc These denote either 
place or time. 
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4. Adverbs OF Degree, £xtent, ob Quantitt. 

Much, less, so, wholly, eren, chiefly, 

more, least, jast, Partly, how, nearly, 

most, very, t'uUy, all, liowevcri well-nigb, 

mostly, too, full, qaito, enough, ever so, 

little, as, generally, scarcely, nevertheless, somewhat. 

Adverbs of this class answer to the question. In what decree f To what 
extent? or How nuichf 

Adverbs from other clasaes can be frequently used as adverbs of degree^ 

The following adverbs of the foregoing class are worthy of separate notice* 

Adverbs of Addition, Exclaaion^ or Empiiasis* — Too, only, 
merely, but, especially, also, besides, else, still, likewise, even, not, particn- 
larly, moreover, withal, eke. 

5, Modal Adverbs. 
These sbow how the statement b made or regarded. 

Of Affirmation or ApproTal* — Yes, yea, ay, verily, surely, oer> 
taioly, forsooth, indeed, trnly, really, amen, of course, to be sore. 

Of Negation* — Not, nay, no, nowise, by no means. 

Of I>onbt. — Perhaps^ probably, perchance, may-be, haply. 

Of Cause or Meaiis. — Why, therefore, wherefore, hereby, thereby, 
whereby, wherewith, whereof, accordingly, consequently, hence, thence, 
whence, etc. Some of these adverbs, as whereby, consist of a pronominal 
adcerb and a prepoaiiiony and may therefore be called adjunctive adverbs. 

Of Position. — There. " There was no one there." - 

There^ as nsed in such sentences, b a word that has withdmvm from the common 
Tocalmlary of significant words, and become simply a word of syntax ; having been ap- 
propriated by language as something necessary ^' to nin the machinery.** There^ thus 
nsed, simply serves to give the sentence another ibrm, by allowing the words to assume a 
jQore emphatic arraogemeot. A Similar remarlc is applicable to t7, and some other words. 

Exercises. 

Mention six adverbs of manner; — six of place ; — six of time;—- six of de- 
gree ; — five different modal adverbs ; — six conjunctive adverbs. 

Ompare late, soon, early, much, little, well, ill, long, far, heroically. 

An adcerbj and u^y ; ofiduU hind^ and what it modifiet : — 

Wisely, no\v, here, very. The horse nras swiftly. God is 
everywhere. Never before did I see her look so pale. These 
things have always been so. I have been too idle heretofore ; 
but henceforth I will study more diligently. Your book is 
more beautiful. He was lately here. The hall was brilliantly 
illuminated, and densely crowded with hearers. 

8* t 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

533. A Preposition is a word used to show the rela- 
tion between a following noun or pronaun and some other 
word. 

" The rabbit in the hollow tree wad' caught." What in what ? 

The substantive afler the preposition must be in the objective case. 

539« Two prepositions are sometimes combined, and 
used as one ; and some phrases are generally used as prep- 
ositions. 

Ex. — Upon, according to, as to, as for. 

*' The river flowed /rom under the palaces." 

Such phrases are sometimes called complex or compound preposkUma, 

540. An A^unct, or Preposvtional Phrase^ is a prep- 
osition with its object, or with the words required after 

it to complete the sense. 
Ex. — ** The wind swept in waves \ over the bristling barley.** 

An adjunct generally shows where f when^ hoWf how long, of what 

kind, by whom, by what means, etc. 

(under the Huff, 
before sunrise, 
by our dogs" 

S41« Some adjuncts maybe inverted or parted, espe- 
cially in poetry. 

Ex. — " Whom was it given to f " better, " To whom was it given ? "* 

" From peak to peak, the rattling crags among,** — Byron. 
That is, ** From peak to peak, among the rattling erags.** 

542« An adjunct may relate to, — 

1. A substantive. 

Ex. — " The caves \ of Kentucky are wonderful" What caves ? 

2. A verb. 

Ex. — " The river rises \ in the mountains.** Bises where ? 

3. An adjective. 

Ex. — " The river is clear | in the mountains.** Clear where f 

4. An adverb. 

Ex. — " You have acted inconsistently \ with your professions." 
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Bnt when the adverb relates to the adjunct, then the adiunct relates to 
Borce other worci; as, " You wore tar before us.'* Before im relates to loere, 
tuadjar modifies befirt ut 

Sometimes an adjunct relates to a phrase; as, *' You study grammar for 
your improvement in language.'* Here J'vr relates rather to tluUif grammar 
than to ^ftdy only. 

543f The substantive which follows the preposition, or 
is governed by it, may be, — 

1. A noun. 

Ex. — " The fox ran under the bluff."* Under what ? 

2. A pronoun. 

Ex. — *• Come to me,** To whom ? 

8. An infinitive. 
Ex. — *' None knew thee but to love thee." Except what ? 

4. A participial noun. 

Ex. — " In the selling of their estate, a mistake was made.'' 

5. A participle that has case, yet retains the syntax of 
the verb. 

Ex. — " By carefully removing the dlCiculties, you may succeed." 

6. A clause. 

Ex. — " This will depend on who the commissioners are.** 

" Heason and justice have been jurymen ever since | he- 
fore Noah was a sailor" — Shakespeare* 

544. Two or more prepositions may govern the same 
'substantive. 

Ex. — " He walked- w/? and doton the hill.** 

545* Two or more substantives may be governed by 
the same preposition. 

Ex. — "A battle between Mexicans and Indians.** 

" He left his estate to his wife, children, and friends.** 
Two or more adjuncts may be combined. ** The gold in apiece ofguariz.** 

The modified term, which commonly precedes the adjunct, is called 
the antecedent term ; and the governed substantive the subsequent term. 

546f Frequently, the adjunct precedes the word to 

wl]ich it relates, or is considerably removed from it. 
" On the next dag, while we retreated, the enemy approached.** 
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547. An adjunct is generally equivalent to an adverb 
or an adjective, 
Ex. — *^ He acted tcith wisdom ** >» He acted wisely* 

" A man of wisdom ** = A wise man. 
> ^^He is in misery" ^=s He is miserable. 

Adjuncts can supply the place of the possessive case; as/*ii6«ff2[»n*» beauty ** 
= The beauty q/*^6«atoTO. (Seep. 97.) Sometimes an adjunct is equivalent 
to a participle or a verb^ as, " He is in trouble " = He is troubled. Finally, 
adjuncts supply the deficiency of all other descriptive expressions, and often 
relieve them. 

S48« A preposition that has no word to govern, be- 
comes an adverb ; sometimes, a noun or an adjective. 
Ex. — " The eagle flew «_/>, then round, then down again.*^ 

" It fell /rom above" " It came from tcithin" *- • 

Above is a noun, or from above can be parsed as an adverbial phrase. 
** The forest overlooked the shaded plain below" — Dryden, 

Below is equivalent to the adjective adjunct befow t7, or the adjective clause which 
toae below ; and it is therefore a definitive adjective. Below is a preposition or an ad« 
verb in regard to the omitted vrords; and it l>ecome6 an adjective only as having assmned 
the office of an adjective phrase or clause, which it represents. 

549. Sometimes the object is merely omitted. 

** The man you spoke of; t. «., of whom you spoke." ^ 
" I have nothing to tie it with ; t. e., with which to tie it." 

550* The antecedent term is sometimes omitted, or 
there is none. 

'* Industrious all, from the yoongest to the oldest'* ; reckoning from^ etc. 

*' Sold at the rate of from fifty cents to a dollar ; " t. e., of prices varying 
from, etc. It seems to us that it would not be improper to parse the whole 
phrase after of as a noun. 

" At to riches, they are not worth so mnch care." 

551 f The preposition itself is sometimes omitted; espe- 
cially to, unto^ or fovy after like^ unlike^ near^ nigh^ worthy 
opposite^ and verbs of giving or imparting. 

Ex. — " The house was near [to] the river, nearer [to] the river, next to 
curs." ** The son is like [to or unto] his father." " Opposite [to] the mar- 
ket." " Lend him vour knife " =* Lend your knife to him. *' Give [to] ni 
our daily bread." " Who departed [/row] this life," etc. 

The adjective or adverb has essentially absorbed the preposition ; and ft might 
therefore be called k prepositional ae^ective or adverb, governing the object. 
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552. Prepositions are much used as parts of compound 
words ; and when thus used, they are generally adverbiaL 
Ex. — Overshoot, tiTu/ermine, uphold, income, afterihoaghU 

LIST OF PREPOSITIONS. 

Learn the Llat, aod tell between what words each prepoelUoo shows the relation. 
A. " We went a fisliing." " This set people a thinking." — Swi/L 
Aboard* ** To go or be aboard a ship." 
AbonU " To run about the house." " To dine about noon.** 
Above* " The stars above m" " To be above meanness." 
Across* " A tree lying across the road." 
After* " To start ajUr dinner." 
AgahMi* " We rowed against the stream." 
Along* " The cloud is gilded along the border." 
Amid, amidst* " The rogues escaped amidst the confusion." 
Among, amongst* *' Flowers perish among weeds." 
Around, round* " The ring around his finger." " To sail round the 
At* •* She lives erf home." " The sun seU at six o'clock." [world." 

Athwart* " Why advance thy miscreated front athwart my way ? " 
Before* " The tree before the house.*' " To rise before day." 
Behind* " The squirrel hid behind the tree." 
Below* " The James River is very crooked behw Hichmond." 
Beneath* *' The chasm beneath ns." " He is beneath contempt." 
Beside, besides* ** A large sycamore grew beside the river." 
Between* " The river flows between two hills." 
Betwixt* " He was crushed to death b:^wixt two cars.** 
Beyond* " The life beyond the grave is a mystery.** 
Bat* " Whence all but him had fled.** 
By* " A lily 6y a brook.*' *' Demolished 5y soldiers." 
Concerning* " He spoke concerning virtue.** 
Down* " The boat went down the rrver.** 
During* " He remained abroad during the war." 
Ere* " He came ere noon." 

Except, excepting* " AH except him were set free," 
For* " To sell^ money." " A collection ybr the poor. 
From* " A branch /rom the tree." «• To judge/row the description,* 
In* " A pond in a meadow." " To play in the afternoon." 
Into* " To step into a carriage, and then ride in it." 
Notwithstanding* '* He succeeded, notwithstanding the opposition.*' 
OC *' The house o/sk friend." '* To die of a disease.** 
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Ofl; *' Juan Fernandez lies o/^the coast of Chili/' 

On* " The picture on the wall." " To start on Tuesday. 

Over. " The bridge over tlie river." " To rule over a nation." 

Past« " They drove past the house." 

Respectingt '* Respecting his conduct, there is but one opinion." 

Save* '* AH save him remained." 

tSince* " He has not been here si'nce last Christmas.** 

Till) nntll* '* Ho will remain here till next Christmas." 

To^ unto* " To go to the river." "Verily, I say unto yon.** 

Toward, towards* '* Ho came towards me." « 

Through* '* To travel through woods and swamps." 

Thronghont* " There was commotion throughout' the whole land." 

Under* " The earth under our feet" " To be under age." 

Underneath* "*' Underneath this sable hearso lies the subject of all verse.** 

Up* " He climbed up the tree." 

Upon* " The people stood upon the house-tops." 

With. " Girls witli sparkling eyes." " Enameled with flowers." 

Within* *' The war will end within the next six months." 

Without* "A purse without money." " To live witliout company." 

According? to* ** It was done according to law." . 

Contrary to* " Ho has acted contrary to orders." 

As to* " As to your case, nothing was said." 

From beyond* *' They cameyrow beyond Jordan." 

From out* "'From out thy slime the monsters of the deep are made.' 

In stead o£ " This in stead o/'that." Better, in stead of, as " in place of, 

^* in Iteu of,** " in mg stead" " but this in stead." Stead is a noun. 
Out of* ** Drawn out of a well." " A piano out of tune" 

To the foregoing prepositions may be added the following, which aro 
less common: AlmJ), adoum, afore, ctloftt alongside, aloof, annilh, aslant^ 
alween, atwixt, bating, despite, despite of, inside, maugre, minus^ outside, 
pending, per, plus, sans, saving, than, thorough, touching, versus, via, withal, 
withinside ; aboard of, as for^ along with, from among, from before, from 6e- 
twisa, from off, from und&r, off of, over against^ round about, but for, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

553 1 A Conjunction is a word used to connect words^ 
plirases, or propositions. 

Ex. — ** The mossy fountains and the sylvan shades." — Pope. 
** John and James are liappy, because they are good.'* 
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554 1 Conjunctions not only connect parts of a sentence, 
but they also show how the connected parts are related 
or regarded. 

" Dear, because worthless." " Read and write " ; " Read or write." 

555i Two conjunctions are sometimes combined, and 
used as one ; and sometimes a common phrase is used as 
a conjunction. 

**And yet I would not get riclies thus, even ifl were a beggar." 
"• John, as tcell as Arthur, must be punished, inasmuch as they hare 
both been disobedient." 

Such phrases are sometimes called complex or compound conjunctions. 

Sometimes an adverb is added to a oopjunction simply to stren^hen or rary the eoi^ 
nectiiig sense, and the tiro words may then be called a conjunctive pkrant, or simply a 
conjunction. ; but such adverbs as evrn^ too, and aUo^ should probably rather Im ro- 
fenvd to oar Kote YU, under the Boles of Syntax. 

556i A Corresponding Cozijanction, or Correlative 
Connective^ is one of a separated pair that connect the 
same parts. 

Ex. — " Neither flattery nor threats could prevail.** 

NHther is a corresponding conjunction answering or relating to nor^ and helping it to 
connc-ct the words^af f ^ry an«l threat*. The two connectives give greater completeness to 
tlie connection, by enjoiding the terms ; while one connective would appear as a mere 
tie. It is sometimes probably best to say that the subordinate connective is an auxil- 
ianf connective that helps the other to unite two words, phrases, or clauses, by giving 
emphasis or greater completeness to the connection. 

Sometimes the connectives, as no and ojv, or rather and than^ stand next to each other ; 
but they still belong to different clauses or phrases. 

657f Andj or^ and nor^ are the chief conjunctions ; and 

they are mostly used for connecting words or phrases. 

Ex. — ^^ Bees and blossoms." ** Bees or blossoms." *< Neither bees 
nor blossoms." 

558« But^ if^ and that^ are the next most important 
conjunctions; and they are mostly used for connecting 
clauses. 

Ex. — " She tries a thousand arts, hut none succeed." — Young, 

In language, the simple succcssioQ of parts implies connection. 
Hence, — 
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559* For the sake of brevity, conjunctions are some- 
times omitted. 

** 'T was certain [thaQ he could write, and cipher too.* 

" Had I been at home, you should have staid ; " t. e., 7/* I, etc 

" The way was long, [a/wf] the wind was cold." 

When and, or^ or nor^ is used before the last term of a seriet, It probably shows simply 
that the end is reached ; and it is therefore hardly proper to consider it as being onder* 
stood before each preceding term. 

I 569i A conjunction is sometimes used where it is not 

absolute! V needed. 

a 

1. At the beginning of a sentence, to make its intro- 
duction less abrupt. 

" And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why ibid ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows?" 

2. In the body of a sentence, when the speaker means 
to dwell on particulars, in order that the hearer may duly 
appreciate what he says. 

Ex. — " Italy teems with recollections of every kind ; for courage, 
and wisdom, and power, and arts, and science, and beauty, and 
nHisic, and desolation, have all made it their dwelling-place." 

531 1 When a conjunction connects words or phrases, 
they are nearly always in the same construction. 

Ex. — "Mary, Jane, and Alice, | went into the garden, and 
brought some large, ripe, and Juicy peaches." 

Here the connected nonns are nominatives to the same verbs , the connected vertM or 
predicates have the same subject ; and ttie conoeoted adjectives qualify the same noon. 

582i Most Conjunctions are emigrants from other parts 
of speech. 

Ex. — Both, either, that, adj. ; then, yet, as, adv. ; except, pro- 
vided, if (probably from give), verbs, 

LIST OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

Learn the List, and show what terms are connected by each coi^nctlon. 
And % copulative ; co-ordinate, ** The winds and the waves are absent there." 
As \ causal; subordinate. " As you request it, I will jro." 
A« I comparative ; subordinate, sometimes coordinate. "You did as well as I." 

J»^ implying comparison, is generally rather a conjunctive adverb than a pore eon- 
Jnnc^on. 
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. As well as) copdaUw; co-ordinate. " He, om well as 1, was decclred.'' 
Because ^ cauaai ; subordinate, " Success is difficult, beoaiue manj strive.'' 
But ; adversatite ; co-ordinate. " I go, hut I return." - [politics." 

except $ restrictive; subordinate, "He is sane, ercepi Vfhen ho talks of 
Except $ conditional; subordinate, "Except a man be bom again," etc. 
For I causal; subordinate^ sometimes co-ordinate, ** Rise, ybr it is daj." 
Fmrthennore ; copulative; co-ordinate. It sometimes begins a paragraph. 
If) conditional; suhordinatt, " If tho advice is good, take it." 
Lest) cautionary or causal; subordinate. " Touch it not, kai ye die." 
Jfot withstanding^ I adversative and co-ordinate, or concessive apd subordinate, 

9 

Notwithstanding, when used in the sense of " still} however," is coK>rdiDate ; 
when used in the sense of '* even ij'/' subordinate. 

Moreover $ copulative; co-ordinate. It sometimes begins a paragraph. 
Nor; disjunctive; co-ordinate, " He said nothing more, nor did I. 
Or ) disjunctive; co-ordinate. " We must educate, or we must perish. 
Provided | conditional; subordinate. '* 1 will go, provided you go. 
Since | causal; subordinate, " Since you have come, I will go." 
Still ; adversative; co-ordinate. ** He has often failed, still he strives." 
Than; comparative; subordinate. "Performance is better than promising." 
That % final; subordinate. " He studies, that he may," etc. For what endf 
That ; dentonstratire ; subordinate. JTiat, in this sense, is a sort of pro* 
noun, with which the rest of the clause is put in apposition ; or it 
forms a kind of handle to the clause, by pointing out a ^ronp of words 
that must be referred as a whole to something else. "That | the uxor 
is a calamity, is admitted." " It is admitted that\the war is a calamity." 
** We all know that \the war is a calamity." . 
' Then ; illative; co-ordinate, " The cotton is yours ? then defend it." 
Thongli, althong^hf sometimes what though ) concessive, subordinate, 

'* Though he owns but little, he owes nothing." 
Unlemi conditional; subordinate, "Unless yon study, yon ^nW not learn." 
Unless ) adversative ; co-ordinate, " Remain, unless you must go." 
Whether 9 indeterminate; subordinate, " I will see whether he has come." 
Whether, and not if, should begin an indeterminate clause used as a houn. 
'W« Nobody knows if the war will end soon. I will see if he has come. 
Whereas ) caused ; suSordinate. " Whereas it doth appear," etc. 
Whereas) adversative; co-ordinate. " Reason errs; whereas instinct," etc 
Yet I adversative ; co-ordinate. ''All dread death, yet few are pious." 

The principal co-ordinate conjunctions are and, or, nor, and but. 

The principal subordinate conjunctions are that, than, as, if, and because. 

The left or first column of meanings will serve for pars^ 
ing ; and the right or second, for analysis. Co-ordinate 
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CONJUNCTIONS join the parts of compound phrases or sen- 
tences ; SUBORDINATE, of COMPLEX. 

* There an some exceptions to wiiat lias been said in the List ; but these 
trc refer to the jadgment of the teacher, for it would bo too tedious to 
mention them. 

Correlative Coiij unctions or Connectives. 

Both — and* ** It is both mine and yours." 

Either — or. " It is either mine or vours." 

Neither — nor* " It is neither mine nor jours." 

Whether — or* ** I know not whether it is mine or yours." 

Though, although — yet, nevertheless* " Though deep, jfet clear. 

If — then* "If you have no confidence, tlten dp not Tcntare. 

As — as I equality. ** Time is as precious as gold. 

As — so $ equality, *' As the one dies, so dies the other." 

So — as f eonseqtitnce, " It is so plain as to require no explanation."* 

So — that) consequence. *' The rood was so muddy that we returned." 

Not only — bat also* " He is not only bold, but he is also captious." 

Or — or; sometimes used by poets in stead of either — or. 

Nor — nor ; sometimes used by poets in stead of neither — nor. 

To them correlative connectives mBy be added suck and a«, samt and as, suck and 
tkai^ not and nor^ otker and tkan, rather and thany else and tkan, the comparatiTv 
degree followed by tkan^ the and the followed each by the comparatiTe degree, and a 
few similar expressions. Correlative connectives are sometimes not conjunctions. The 
antecedent correlative is frequently an adverb or an adjective. Bach a oonrelative ooo- 
nective should be first parsed as the part of speech to which It bdoogs } and then its 
coi^anctive character may be stated, with the Rule for coi^odcUods. 

To the conjunctions already given may be added as if, even if, even 
though, except that, provided that, save, saving that, seeing that, inasmuch as, 
forasmuch as, so that, in order that, so as, on the contrary, on the other^ hand, 
the moment that, etc Some of these may be more appropriately called 
conjunctive phrases. 

Again, also, however, now, nay, even, further, besides, therefore, wherefore, 
namely, nevertheless, otherwise, likewise, so, thus, else, accordingly, conseqttently, 
and a few other snch words, though originally adverbs, may be considered 
conjunctions when they stand near the beginning of a clause or sentence, 
and serve to introduce it. Most such words have acquired their conjunc- 
tive sense by ellipsis. 

It is sometimes difficnlt to determine whethftr a given word ffhoufd be con- 
sidered an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunction. The chief charaoter- 
istlc of adverbs is, to modify; of conjunctions, to connect; and of preposi- 
tions, to govern substantives in (he objective case. It is generally not so 
mnch a matter of importinco to know precisely to what class a given word 
shonid be referred, as to understand clearly tlie meaning and force of tba 
word in the sentence. 
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INTERJECTIONS. 

583« An Intezjection is a word that expresses an 
emotion, and is not connected in construction with any 
other word. 

Ex. — " * O, stay I * the maiden said, ' and rest.* " — Longfellow. 

Omit O, and the sentence will still make good sense witboat it 

564 1 Words from almost every other part of speech, 

and sometimes entire phrases, when abruptly uttered to 

express emotion, may become interjections. 
Ex. — Strange ! behold ! what ! why ! indeed ! mercy I 
" Why, there, there, there ! " 
" Fire and brimstone ! what have you been doing ? " 

But when it is not the chief purpose of such a word to express emo- 
tion, and when the omitted words are obvious, the word should be 
parsed as usual ; as, ^^Patience, good lady ! comfort, gentle Constance I * 
e» Have patience, good lady I receive comfort, gentle Constance. 

5C3t Words used in speaking to the inferior animals, 

and imitative words or syllables that are uttered with 

emotion, are generally interjections. 

£x. — Haw I gee ! whoh ! scat I whist I 'st, 'st I 

•* The words are fine ; but as to the sense — ly-a-h I * 
*' Up comes a man on a sudden, slap ! dash ! '' 
•' Be sure that you blow out the candle, — 
Rifol de rol tol de rol loL" — Horace Smith, 

fi66f A substantive after an interjection is independent, 
or else its case depends on some word understood. 

Ex. — « O thou ! " " Ah me!"^ Ah ! pih/ me ; or. Ah I what has 
happened to me ! or. Ah ! wo is to me ! or, Ah I it grieves me. 
** O, happy IOC / " = O, happy are tee ! Or else apply Rule II. 

LIST OF INTERJECTIONS. 

1. Of Earnestness in Address* — O ! 

2. Of Snrprise, Wonder, or Horror. — Ilah I ha! what! h'ml 
heigh! indeed 1 hey-day! la! whew! zounds! eh! ah! oh! hoity-toity! 
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3. Of Sorrow or Pity. -^ Oh 1 alas 1 ah ! alack 1 welladaj 1 

4. or Joyf Exaltation* or Approbation. — Aha ! ah 1 oh ! hey 1 

eh ! eigh ! hiizzuh ! hurrah !* good ! bravo ! 

6. Of C«Mitempt or Aversion. — Pshaw ! pish 1 tut ! tush ! poh ! 
fie ! bah ! humpli ! faugh !. whew ! off ! begone 1 avannt ! 

6. Of Attention or Calling* — Ho ! lo ! behold ! look 1 see ! hark I 
la ! heigh-ho ! soho ! hollo ! halloo ! hoy 1 whoh ! 'st ! 

7« Of Silence* •— Hush ! hist ! whist ! 'st ! aw ! mum ! 

8. Of Interrogating. —Eh? hem, or h'm ? (The opposite of the 
preceding class.) 

0* Of Detection. — Aha ! oho ! ay-ay 1 

10. Of Laughter. — Ha, ha, ha ! he, he, he I 

11. Of Saluting or Parting. — Welcome ! hail ! all-hail 1 odicn 1 
good-by ! and perhaps good*day I good-moming ! etc. 

Can you mentum tuHh' interjections of grie/f — two qfjoiffet^ 
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ri»ts of words that differ in person, 

bonr do you deittrmiae the person 

. of tlie verb or pronoun ? . 4B8, 

62. What liind-s of subjects or antece- 

dents ate siHguiar in constmotion ? 

63. Whiit Icinds of subjects or antece- 

dents a,n,plmrai in construction? 

64. What tenhs do not affect the form 

of the verb or pronoun ? . . 
6S> Wiiat is an imptnonul verb T . 

68. What do the Auxiliary Verbs «k- 

press? . . . . 

67. Which are the auxiliary terbs ? 

68. In what instances is it proper to 

use shall and should ? 
dQi In what instances is It proper to 
use Witt and would? 

70. In what other ways than that of ex- 

pressing grammatical properties, 
are auxiliary verbs useftil? . .468 

71. Wlien are be, do, and have princi- 

pai verbs? • .... 460 

72. Whatlsaiilnflnitivel . .471 
i3. lUw many infinitives are there, 

and what are they called ? . 472 

74. What Is said of the present injfini' 

tive? . . . . . 473 

75. IIow is It formed ? . . . 474 

76. What is said of the perfect infin^ 
^ »<«*'<•' 475 

77. How is It formed ? ... 476 

78. When is to, the sign of the Infln- 

iUve, omitted? . . . 481,482 

79. What is a Partiof pie 1 . . 483 

80. IIow many participles are there, 

and what are they called ? . 484 

81. What b said of the present parti-' 

efple ? 485 

82. IIow is the simple present parti- 

ciple made? .... 488 
88. What is said of it in regard to 

voice? 487 
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85. 

86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

98. 

94. 

95. 

96. 
97^ 

98. 
99. 

100. 

101. 

102. 
108. 

104. 

105. 
106. 

107. 

108. 



What If fald oftbe petfeet partis 

tiple? 489 

IIow is the simple perfect parti- 
ciple made? • • . , 490 
When is it in t^ie antive roiee? * 493 
When is It in the paesive voice? . 498 
What is a eompaunff participle ? 495 
Vor what purpose is the auxiliary 

parUciple being used ? .480 

For what purpcMe is the auxiliary 

participle having used ? . 497 
For what purpose is the auxiliary 

participle having been used ? . 498 
IIow many and what lafinitiveB In 

both voices ? 
IIow many and what participles in 

both vofces ? 
Mention the chief particulars In 
which participles and infinitives 
agree.' . . . P. 158 

mention the chief particulars in 
wliich theydUEBr? 

WhatisGoi^lintkBlf . Y516 
Wliatis»AoixsM.' ... 516 



109. 
110. 

HI. 

112. 
118. 



isGoiyii^tkBif . 

is synopsu ? . . 

What is an Adverb f . .520 

What Is a eonjunetive adverb ? 524 
From what are most adverbs 

formed? fiSl 

When should the adverb he used ? 

and when the adjective? 588 

IIow are adv«frbs compared ? . 537 
Into what classes are adverbf di* 

vided? 

What is a Prepoeitioa 1 638 

What is an eidjunct ? . .640 

What may the antecedent term 

be? 541 

H hat may the subsequent term 

be? . .^ ... 548 

R^Ksat the list of prepositions. 

What is a Coiy unction 1 553 

What is a eorrtspowHng conjunc* 

lion? 558 

Repeat the list of conjonetloni. 

What is an Inteijeetion 1 . 563 
Mention some IntMJecttooi. 



Write A sentence thnt has a proper noan. 

Write a senteiice that hns a common noun. 

Write a sentence that has a collective noun* 

Write a sentence that has a personal pronoun. 

Write a sentence that has a compound personal pronoun. 

Write a sentence in which the relative who is properly used. 

Write a sentence in which the relative which is properly used. 

Write six sentence^ to illustrate different constructions of the relative (hnt. 

Write a sentence that has j'our name properly used in the possessive case. 

(The teacher should extend these exercises so far as to draw oat all the im- 
portant points of the book.) 
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RULES OF SYNTAX, 

567t Syntax comprises relation and position. 

568t The Relation of words is their reference to one 
another according to the sense. 

HcLATiON frequently implies government and agreement. 

Government is the power which one word has over another, in de- 
termining its case, person, number, or some other property. 

Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another, in case, 
person, number, or some other property, 

569t Position refers to the place which a word oecu* 
pies in reference to other words of the sentence. 

570t A Rule, in grammar, is generally a brief state- 
ment that teaches the proper form or use of words. 

BULE I. — Nominatives* 

A Noun or Pronoun, used as the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative cas3. 

John studies. / study. They study. 

Explanation. — Since John does the studying, there is plainly a relatioD between Jok^ 
and studies. Observe also that we can not use objective forms, and say, ** Me study,** 
** Them study **\ but we must use t&e nominallTea / uni they. Hence tke Bale. 

W. I have tasted no better apples than (hem are. 
Were you and him at the party ? 
IVhom^ would you suppose, stands head in our class ? 
He is taller than nze, but I am as tall as her. 

BULE II. — Nominatives. 

A Noun or Pronoun, used independently or abso- 
lutely, must be in the nominative case. 

Mary^ your lilies arc in bloom. 

The rain having ceased, we departed. 

Explanation. — Mary is simply addressed, and somcthini^ else is said; or the sentence 
would make sense without the word Afary, which is therefore said to be used iudepen' 
dentiy of the rest of the sentence. 

The noon rain is so used with a participle that it does not relate to any other wotdi 
and it is therefore said to be used absolutely, with the participle. 
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KOMINATITB InPEFENOEITT. 

By direct Address s " Aaspicioos Hope! in thy sweet garden grow 

Wreaths for each toil, a charm for every woe." 
By Exclamations " Scotland! there is m&iryc in the sound." 
By Pleonasm or Specifications " He that bath, to him shall be given." 

KoMiNATiYE Absolute. 

Before a Participles "Peace being established, commerce revived.'^ 

" The steed [being] at hand, whj longer tarry 1 " 
A.fter a Participles " Snch is the folly of becoming a politician" 
After an Infinitives " To be a good Christian was his highest ambition.'^ 
W. liim who had led them to battle being killed, they retreated. 
Whose gray top shall tremble^ Him descending. 
Tbtere is no doubt of its being Aim. 



BXTLE III. — Possessives. 

A Noun or Pronoun that limits the meaning of an- 
other by denoting possession, must be in the possessive 
case. 

John's horse is in our pasture. 

Explanation. — Since John owns the horse, there is plainly a relation bettreen John 
and horse ; and it is also eyident that not any horse is meant, but only the one which be- 
longs to John. A similar remark is applicable to our and pasture, 

W. Do you use Webster or Worcester's Dictionary ? 

BIJLE IV. — Objeotives. 

A Noun or Fronotm, used as the object of a transitive 
verb, must be in the objective case. 

I shot a deer. We caught them. 

EZTLANATtON. — Since I shot the deer, there is a relation between my shootlnjr and the 
deer, or between the words xhot and deer. Tn the 8ecan4 example, there is as ))lHiDly a 
relatiou between caught and them; and notice also that the objective form, /Aem, acd 
not the nominative form, they, will make good sense after caught. Uence the Uule. 

The foregoing Rale is also applicable to infinitives and participles. 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who do you mean ? Who did you see ? 

Who should I meet the other day but my old friend ! 
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BULB v. — ObjeotiTos. 
A Nonn or Pronoun, used as the object of a preposi- 
tion, must be in the objective case. 

The money was sent by me to him, 

EzPLAHATTO!?. — Sent by some one, sent to some one ; hence there is erldently a rela- 
tion bttween by aaJ me, and between to and him. Observe also that the oliueBtive forma, 
me and Aim, and not the nominative forms, / and Ae, will make good sense after tha 
prepositions. Hence the Rule. 

W« Between you and / there b little difference of opinion* 
I do not know toho she went with. 
I gave it to somebody ; I have forgotten who. 

BTJLE VI. — ObjectiveB. 
A Nonn or Pronoun that limits the mpaning of a 
verb, an adjective, or an adverb, is sometimes used in the 
objective case without a preposition expressed. 

Sometimes a substantire is thus used in the objectiyc case, to limit a noun, 
Tliis Rule is designed to reach all those objective nouns and pro- 
noun?, which, by the idiom of our language, are commonly used to limit 
other words adverbially, or in the sense of adjuncts, without having a 
governing word expressed. It is therefore applicable to some nouns 
that show the iimey extent^ direction, manner, value, or quantity ; to 
the indirect Objects after such verbs as give, lend, offer, present, etc. ; 
and to the objects which follow the wotds^like, near, worth, opposite^ 
etc. By supplying a preposition, the Rule can be dispensed with. 
^ Sec \ 284 and p. 222. 

We sailed north, a hundred miles, the first day. 

We sailed toward the north, over a hundred miles of space, during the first daj. 

It is [by] a ton heavier. It happened five times. Ice d^foot thick. 
He wears his coat iAodk fashion. It is worth nothing. 
Give [to] me the reins. Oranges grow, like apples^ on small trees. 
W. My landlady, had a daughter of nine years old. — StoifU 
Just beyond the 'church is a lot of sixty feet square. 

BTJLE VII. — Same Case. 
A Noun or Pronoun used for explanation or em- 
phasis, by being predicated of another, or put in apposi- 
tion with another, must be in the same case. 
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Jones 13 a lawt/fr. The lawyer b Jones. 

It is Jones the lawyer. He hvnself is Jones the lawyer, 

ExpLANATiosr. —Since Jones is a lawyer, there must be a relation Iwtveea the «rordi 
Jones and lawyer ; and since each ironl can be used as the nominative to is, both must 
be iu the same case. 

For an explanation of predication and apposition , sec pp. 99 and 100. 

Words in apposition nro sometimes connected by as, or, and, or than. 

W. I knew it was him. I knew it to be he. Is it me f 

Hesnark* — A substantive put in apposition with a claase, phrase, or 
word that has not case, most be in the nominative ease; as, "He ro- 
0olved to rely on himself, — a reaolatian which he kept/* 

ETJLE VIII. — Two Cases. 

The pronoun what, when it comprises a simple relative 

and its antecedent, has a double construction in regard to ' 

case. 

I remember tchat was said. 

n^at Is here used as the object of remember y nntl also as the mhject of wu raid. 
Hula YIII is given merely as a convenience } for this Uule can be dispensed witb,b/ 
applying two other Rules. 

W. Give that what you can spare, to the poor. 
ITote I. — A Compound Relative, or a similar expression, 
may fu?nisli two cases, when its form allows them. 

Whoever sins, must suffer. Take whichever horse you like. 
fThoever is used as the nominative to fftn«, and also as the nominative to must suffkr, 
I will employ whomsoever yon recommend. 
WheU mofi^ he brought with him, was soon spent 

Observatiox 1. — When the form of the relative does not 

allow the two cases required, it must take the form needed for 

its own clause, and an antecedent must be supplied in parsing. 

BULE IX. — Pronouns. 
. A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent^ in gender, 
person, and number. 

Mary has lost her bonnet. 

ExPLA!?ATTO!J. — Tfer must he of the same gender, person, and namber as Maryj for if 
it were dilTcrent in any of these respects, it is evident that it coidd not denote Mary* 

For an e^^planation of antecedents, see pp. 73 and 143. 
W. Each of our party carried a knapsack with them. 

Not one of the boys should come without (heir books. 

Tou and your playmates must learn their lessons. 

The earth is my mothef ; and I will recline upon its bosom. 
9 M 
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BXJLE X. — Articles, Adjectives, and Participles. 

An Article^ an A^jective^ or a Participle^ belongs 

to the noun or pronoun to which it relates. 

Tlie girl brought a large rose just refreshed by a shower. 

EzpLANinoN. — Tht what ? a what ? 1¥hai kind of rose X Oheerre that both tarQ9 
and r^reahed describe the rose. 

Kote H. — An Adjective that implies nimiber, must agree in 
this respect with the substantive to which It relates. 

Tor the sake of n^cater deflniteness, this Note, which Is applicaMe to the adJectlrei 
IAm, the.n§^ tkat^ thoxe,^ two^ lArce, fow, etc:, tany be oaed iu paningf though the Bole 
can also be used in place of it. 

!¥• You have been plajing ihi» two hoars. 
How do Toa like those kiad of apples ? 
The room is eighteen ^^ long, and sixteen ybof wide. 

Note III. — An Adjective or a Participle is sometimes osed 
absolutely, after a participle or an infinitive. 

The way to be h^ppt/ is to be good. Tho dread of being poor. 
To appear discouraged is the surest way to invito an attack. 

Observe that happy ^ good, poor, and dittr.ouragf.d, are not nserl with (he names of the 
persons described. It does not seem to us Ihnt it would tie improper to parse tho entire 
phrase simply as a noun, according to Note IV } thus dispensing with this Notealtogeilier. 

Obs. 2. — When the article stands only before the first of 
two or more connected nouns, it belongs to them jointly if they 
denote but one person or thing, or more viewed as one ; if not, 
it belongs to the first noun, and is understood before each of 
the others. 

I paw Webster, the pvat ntatexman and orator, 

A man and horse passed by the house and lot. 

Hie man, [the] woman, and [the] child, were drowned. 

Obs. 3. — When two or more adjectives come between an 
article and a plural noun, they sometimes qualify each only a 
part of what the noun denotes. 

" The New and Oid Tbstambnts " «« The New TesUroent and the Old 
Testament; not, The New Testamcnu and the Old Testaments. 



i 
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XI. — Finite Verbs. 

A Finite Verb must agree with its subject, in person 
and number. 

John stwiies. I study, I arn. He is. They are. 

Explanation. — Since John does the studying, there is obviously •• relation between 
Jokn and ntudies. .Observe also that ire cau not say, when speaking properly, ** John 
Studjf^ *I i«," ^ He am "} but we must use with each sttl;tject that form of the verb 
which' wlU agtee with it fu person and number according to the Goi\}ugation, pp. 182 -iM. 

For an explanation of the different kinds of snbjeets, see p. 143. 

W. I always learns my lessons before I goes to schooL 
My outlays is greater than my income. 
Fire is too many to ride in the canoe at once. 
There is six cordfe of wood in the pile. 
That which you yourself has asked. 
What signifies fair words without good deeds ? 
He dare not say it to my fatrc. 
I called, but you was not at home. 

* A finite verb is sometimes used without a subject 

" Aleseems" **'Methhtks** "God said, Let us make man in our image." 

There are but few instances in which rerbs are used so; and probably the simplest way 
to parse these few is, to supply rf , tkouy or yf , even when the sense must be strained a 
little. The two or three anomalous expressions of this kind, as mttkinks^ methoughtt 
can be easily dikpoaed of by the figure enaiiagi. 

BXTLE XII. — Infinitivos. 

An Infinitive depends on the word whicb it limits, or 

which leads to its use. 

We were anxious to return that night 

The Passions oft, to hear her shell, 

Thronged around her magic cell. 

The definitions are so arranged as to be easily learned, 

' To return limits anoriouf, by showing as to what we were anxious } and it therefore 
depends on anxiou»y acconling to Rule XII. To hear limiU throntjed^ by showing ftir. 
what purpose ; and it therefore depemls on thronged^ according to Rule XII. To be 
learned depends on off, according to the l.is»clause of Rule XII. (See pp. 163 and 216.) 
An infinitive depends on the word toil A which it makee aynta^. 

Note IV. —An InfinitTve, a Participle, a Phrase, or a Qause, 

may be used as a noun in any case except the possessive. 

To be witJiottt urants is the prerogative of God only. 
Ei» being Uoody was the cause of sospicion. 
ItisbeBiHoitohaMafqfthingtodQwithhim, 
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He knows when to pwrdiase. Ho knowi what to 9ajf. 

He knows wtien it is best not to purcliose. 

** Lasy wire I " exclaimed the dial-plate. *' Ven/ good" replied the pen- 

dalum. (Next parse the separate words as nsual.) 

Tliis Note can be dispeDfcd with by applying the Role of Syntax which It applicable to 
th? CAM in which the word, phmae, or clause is used. When an infinitive or a iiarticipio 
assumes case, it may l>e treated as a noun would l>e in the same situntioa. But some- 
times the infinitive or participle is so intimately blended with other words, that it seems 
absolutely necessary to take the whofe phrase as cue thing } and in such cases the Note 
id preferable to any of the Rules. 

Note V. — A Participle or an Infinitive is sometimes used 
independently, in the sense of a clause. 

Qcnernll)- speaking, jonng men are best for business. 

We, generally speaking, would say, that young men are best tor bn iff nets 

But to proceed : it has been fi^cqiientiv remarked, that, etc. 

But it is time to proceeil, and therefore let ua renew the subject thus* 

Supplied words often vary the meauing, or make the sentence clumsy, nenoe the NoML 

BULB XIII. -Adverbs. 

An Adverb modifies the meaning of a verb, an adjeo- 
live, or another adverb. 

** The horse runs rapidly.^ Runs how f 
" The horse runs ver?/ rapidly." How rapidly ? 
•* The horse is veri/ strong." How strong ? 
W. He spoke clear and correct, A remarkable fine country. 
She dresses suitable to her means and station. 

Kote VI. — A Conjunctive Adverb joins a modifying clause 
or phrase to some other word. 
See p. 173, for examples ; and pp. 210 - 226, for remarks. 

Kote VH. — Sometimes an Adverb modifies a phrase or 
a clause ; and some adverbs of addition, exclusion, emphasisi or 
quantity, may relate to any part of a sentence. 

" Drrden wrote m ere I if \ for the people" — Johnson. 

"Just \as I approached the jungle, the panther made a spring.'* 

'* Not even \ a philosopher can endure the toothache patiently." 

Even relates to the sul^ect of the sentence; and not relates to the sul^feet as modified 
by even . Some of these adverbs are a species of conjunctive adverbs. — See p. 186. 

Note VTII. — An Adverb is sometimes used independently. 
« let, my lord." '* Ab; I was not there." — See p. 174. 



{ 
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BUIiE XIV.— Prepositions. 
A Preposition shows the relation of an object to some 
other word on which the adjunct depends. 
A man of wisdom spoke. The man spoke of wisdom. 

BULB XV. — Conjunctions. 

A Coiqnnction connects words, phrases, clauses, or 

sentences. 

Words or phrases, connected by conjunctions, are generally in the 
same construction. 
*^ Weeds and briers grow in the field, because it is not cultivated.'* 

note IX. — A$ or thctn sometimes joins a word or plirase 
to a clause, in stead of connecting two clauses. 

Words can sometimes be supplied after the infiDitire, so as to make two cianses; as, 
** Be so Icind «s to write to me ^ [teoutd be kind]. But in most iustaocet word^ can not 
be thus supplied wiibout varyiDg or destroyiBg the sense. 

BULE XVI. — Interjoctions. 

An Intexjection has no gramuiatical connection with 
other words. — See \ 563 and 566. ^ 

Can you repeat Rule Utf^2d?Sdt-'Athf — 5thf'-'6ihf — 
7<A?— 8/7*? — 9/Af — 10/A»— llM? — 12;A?— 13</tf — HrtT — 
UtJif—imf — Note 1«/?— 2£;? — 3c?f— 4^; — Wft/ — 6(Af— 
Ithf — Sthf'-dthf 

POSITION. 

Articles generally precede their suhstantives* 
Adjectives precede or follow their substantives. 
Participles precede or follow their substantives. 
Pronouns generally follow their antecedents. 
Infinitives generally follow the words on which they depend. 
Finite verbs generally follow their subjects. 
Adverbs generally follow their verbs or the auxiliaries, and 
precede the adjectives or adverbs modified. 

Possessive words precede the names of the things owned. 
Objective words generally follow their governing words. 
Explanatory word« generally follow the words explained. 

lo resard to the arrangement of words logically and rhetorically eoosidered, see p. 260* 
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PARSING. 

General Formula. — The part of speech, and why ; the 
kind, and why ; the properties, and why ; the relation to other 
words, and according to what Rule. 

ARTICLES. 

Pormula. — An article, and why; f^^^'^^^ I and why ; to 
what it belongs, and according to what Rule. 

The river. 

AvALTSii. — The river is a phrase. The principal word is nrer, modified 
by the article </te. (All the following exercises may be first analyzed, and 
then parsed, if the teacher deeais it best to do so.) 

Parsing. — The is an article, it is placed before a nonn to limit its 
meaning ; definite, it shows that some particular river is meant ; and it be- 
longs to river, according to Rule X : An article belongs to the noun to which 
it relates. 

It is not necessary, In parsing, to repeat more of a Bale than the example requires. 

AuRiDGED. — 77^0 is the definite article ; and it belongs to river, etc 
River is a nonn, it is a name ; common, it is a name that can be applied 
to all objects of the same kind ; neuiar gender, it denotes neither a nale 
nor a female ; tldrd person, it represents an object as spoken oTi singular 
number, it means but one. 

In like manner parse thefiJlomng pltrases ; — -- 

The man. The men. A rose. An arrow. 

The horse. The horses. A melon. An island. 
The child. The children. A university. An uncle. 

A man's hat. 

Analysts. — A mnn''s hat is a phrase. The principal word is hat, which is 
modified by man's, showing what hat ; and man's is modified by a, showing 
that no particular man is meant 

Parsing. — A is an article, it is placed before a nonn to limit its mean- 
ing; indefinite, it shows that no particular man b meant; and it belongs 
to man's, according to Rule X. (Repeat it.) 

Abridged. — ^ is the indefinite article ; and it belongs to man*s, etc. 

Man^ is a noun, it is a name ; common, it is a name common to all per- 
sons of the same kind ; masculine gender, it denotes a male ; third person, it 
denotes the man as spoken of; singidar number, tt means but one; and in 
the possessive case^ it limits the meaning of hat, according to Rule IIL . 
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Hat is parsed like river. 

Abridged. — Man*8 is a connnon noan, of the mascntrae gender, third- 
pcn>on, singnlar number ; and in the possessive case, governed by ked, 

A neighbor's farm. The boy's book. 

An Indian's hatchet. The boys' books. 

The sun's splendor. Women's fancies. 

ADJECTIVES, 

Formula. — An adjective, and why; ^^^[j^^^' I and why; 

whether compared or not, and how ; the degree, and why ; to what ife 
belongs, aud according to what Rale. 

Descriptive A4|ectfTesr 

A beautiful morning, with a refreshing breeze. 

Akaltsib. — A heavHful montinff, toiA tf refrtthing breeze, is a phrase. 
(Give definition.). The principal word is mormngf which is modified, by the 
article a, the adjective oeatUi/tU^ and the adjunct with a refrethinp breeze. 
Breeze is modified by the article a, the adjective re/reafiUig, and joined te 
morning by the preposition witlu 

Beaatifal is an adjective, "=— a word ased to qualify or limit the meaning 
of a noun ; descriptive, it describes or qualifies the morning ; compared — 
pos. beautiful, com p. more beautiful, snperL moet beafUiftU; in the positive 
jdegree, it expresses eimply tiie qnality; and it helonga to morning, accord- 
ing to Rule X. 

Abridged. — Beautiful is a descriptive adjective, (compare it,) in the 
positive degree, and belongs to morning, 

Kelreshing is a participial adjective, from the verb refreth. As a parti' 
ciple, it is present, and in the active voice. As an adjective, it is placed 
heforo breese to describe it; and belongs to it, according to Rule X. 

AeaiDOED. — Ref reeling is a pardcipial adjective, from the verb refresh ; 
and it belongs to breeze, according to Rule X. 

A ripe melon. An upper room. The black-winged redbird. 
The fairest lady. Purling streams. The red-winged blackbird. 
A gold cup. The best gift. A good boy's mother. 

DefiniUve Adjectives. 
Formula. — An adjecCwe, and why ; the kind^ and why ; to what 
it belongs, and according to what Rule. 

All men. Five dollars. 

Alt is an adjective, it is used to limit the meaning of a noan ; d^»^ 
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five, it specifies how many men are meant ; and it belongs to wten, acoord*, 
ing to Hole X 

Adridoed. — il// is a pronominal definitire adjecti re ; and belongs to 
men, according to Uule X. 

Five is an adjective, a word, etc. * * * fttijii«ra/, and of the cardinal 
kind, because it expresses number and tells bow many ; and it belongs to 
dollars, according to Rule X. 

Or say, — ** aod it agrees with men, in the plural number, according to Note JJ* 

Abridged. — Five Is a numeral definitive adjective, of the r^r'V}'^»\ 
kind ; and belongs to dollars, according to Rule X 

Yonder house. That barn. Every fourth man. 

This tree. £ach pupil. Those two beochcs. 

These trees. Such a person. The lawyer's own case. 

NOUNS. 

Formula. — A nown, and why ; ^^^(^^'„^ I and why ; ccUective, 

and why; gender^ and why; person^ and why; number, and why; 
declension ; case, and Rale. 

Sdow is falling. 

Analysts. — Snow is falling^ is a simple declaratiye sentence. Snow is the 
subject, and isfolUng is the predicate. 

Snow is a voun, it is a name ; common, it is a name common to all sub- 
stance of the same kisd ; neuter gander, etc. (see river^ p. 198) ; and in the 
vominative case — it is tlie subject of the verb is falling — according to 
RuleL 

AnniDOED. — Snow is n common nonn, of the neuter gender, third per- 
son, singular number ; and in the nominative case to is falling. Rnlo I. 

Parsing js usually abridged, by simply omitting the reasons. 
Parse the articles, the adjectives, and the nouns : — 

Galile'o invented the telescope. 

Henry Johnson's cattle have eaten our grass. 

James the coachman is sick. George is a gentleman. 

Alice, bring your books, slate, and paper. 

My mother being sick, I remained at home. 
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PRONOUNS. 

I 

pers^nalf 1 

Formula.-^ /^ronoim, and why; "i^^^^^^.^^ > and why; 

adjective^ J 
ffender, and why ; person, and why ; number, and why ; declension ; 
case, and Rule. 

Ftensonal Prononnf* 

I myself saw John and his brother* 

AsTALTSTs. •^ Thi» is a simple declnrntive sentence. The subject Is / my* 
9elf; J '» the (tnbject-nomiiiiitive, which is modified by the emphatic nppo»i« 
live mgteff. Saw'Jvhn and hii brvihtr, is the predi^te*; mw is the prediuHte- 
rerb, which is limited by the objects Mthn nnd brolhtr, which are couuecied 
by afid, and the latter or which 'is limited by hit, 

I is a pronoun, it is a word used in stead of a nonn ; personal^ It is one ol 
those pronouns which distingui!»h the grammatical persons; of the common 
gender, it may denote cither a male or a female ; Jirst person, it denotes the 
speaker ; singular number, it means but one ; nom. / ; and in the nominal 
live case — it is the subject of the verb saw — according to Kule I. 

Abridged.-— / is a personal pronoun of the common gender, first per* 
son, singular numlicr; and in the nom. case to the verb saw, Kule I. 

Myself is a pronoun, —-a word used in stead of a noun ; comjwtnd^ it ia 
compounded of mg and self; personal, etc* *** and iu the nominative casCf 
to agree with I, according to Kule VII. 

Abridged. — Ali/sel/h a con>pound personal pronoun, etc. 

His is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; ptrsonal^ it is one 
of those pronouns which distinguish the grammatical persons ; of the mas* 
culine gender, third person, and singular number, to agree with Joint, 
according to Rule IX ; (repeat it;) nom. he, poss. his; and in the posstS'^ 
§ive cose— it limits the meaning of 6r<yW — according to Kule III. 

Abridged. — His Is a personal pronoun, of the masculine gender, ^ 
pers., B. n., to agree with John, according to Rule IX ; (repeat it ;) and i^ 
the po^sessi^'e case, governed by brother, according to Rule III. 

Parse the articles, the adjectives, the noum, and the pronouns: — 

We canght him. lie came with me. 

Albert hurt himself. John, you are wanted. 

Art thou the man ? Thou* majestic Ocean'- 

Martha and Mary have recited their lessons. 
A dutiful son is the delight' of his parents. 
Your horse trots well, but mine paces. 

Stjr, Mine Is used for my and horss, (Now purM vacta wmO.) 
9* 
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Relative PitmonnBi 

Sead thy doom in the flowers, which fade and die. 

Whicli is a prwHntn,^ a word used in stead of a noan ; rdative,lt stands 
in close relation to an antecedent, and joins to it a descriptive clause ; of 
the neuter gender, third person, and plural nnmberi to agree with Jloweft, 
according to Rule I^; (repeat it;) and in the nominative case — it is the 
subject of the rerba fade and cfiie— according to Rule I. 

Abridged. — Wlkich is a relative pronoun, of the neuter gender, third 
person, and singular number, to agree yrithjhwers, according to Rule IX; 
and in the nominative caseio the mrb& Jade and die. Rule L 

James reads what pleases him. 

'What is a pronoun, — a word used in stead of a noun ; rdative, it makes 
Its clause dependent on another ; of the $teuter gender^ it denotes neither a 
male nor a female ; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; sin* 
ffidar numfier, it means but one ; and it is here used as the object of reade 
and the subject of /j/msor, — because it takes the place of that wfiich or tJdng 
which, — according to Rule VIII. 

Abhidoed. — W/uU is a relative pronoao, of the neater gender, third 
person, singular number, etc. 

She who studies her glass, neglects her heart. 
It was I that went. 1 am His who created me. 
He was such a talker as could delight us all. 
Take whatever you like. What is dear, few bay. 
Whoever gives to the poor, lends to the Lord* 

Interrogative Prononns* 

Whom did you see? 

IVbom is a pvnoun, -— a word nsed in stead of a noun ; inUrrofjoHoe, it it 
Used to ask a question ; of the common gender, it maj denote either a mala 
or a female; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular 
number, it means but one ; and in the objective case — it is the object of tho 
verb c//(/ see — according to Rule IV. 

Abridged. -« Whom is an interrogative prononn, of the com. gen., 3d 
pers., s. n. ; and in the obj. case, governed by did see, etc. 

I do not know what he is doing. 

IHuit he is doing) is a clause nsed Hi the sense of a nonn; of the 
neuter gender, third person, singular number ; and in the objective eno '• 
it is the object of do know •— according to Rule IV. . 
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What is -a i[ironoun, — a word used it ttead of a nonn ; rapomioe^ it If ludl 
as if in answer to a qaestion ; of the neuter gender, it denotes neither a mal^ 
nor ajemale; third person, it represents an object as spoken of; singular 
Humber, it means but one ; and in the objective ca»e — it is the object of the 
verb 18 doing — according to Rule IV. 

Abridged. — What is a responsive relative pronoun, of the n. g., 3d p., 
8. n. ; and in the obj. case, governed bj is doing, according to Role IV. 

Who was Biennerhasset ? Who is my neighbor T 
Which is it ? Who can tell what democracy is t 

Adjective Prononiia* 

The old bird feeds her young ones. 

Ones is an adjective pronoan, it is a common specifying adjective ni^ed 
BS a pronoun ; it is here ased in place of birds, and is therefore of the com* 
jnon gender, third person, and plaral number ; and in the objective case — ' 
being the object of the verb feeds — according to Rule IV. 

Abridged. — Ones is. an indefinite adjective pronpun, of the c. g., 3d 
p., and pi. n. ; and in the objective case — governed by the verb feeds — 
according to Rule IV. 

Others may be wiser, but none are more amiable. 
Some were for this, and some for that. 

VERBS. 
Finite Verbs. 
Formula. — A f?cr^, and why; principal parts ; ^" ^^^ | and 

-^y 5 SS«1?„r^, \ -^ -^r, the moorf, .nd wLy ; the 
tense, and why, — with yb;7if, and why; conjugation; the person 
and numbery to agree with its subject > according to Rule XL 

Mention Form only when it is progressive, or emphatic, or passive without 
being passive in sense. 

He is ploughing the field which was bought last year. 

Is ploughing is a verb, it expresses the act of a subject ; principal parts 
>— pres. plough, past, ploagkedy pres. part phughing, perf. part, phtighed; 
fegviar, it takes the ending ed; transitive, it has an object (ySe/cf), — and in 
the active voice, becaoso it represents its subject as actieg ; indicative mood^ 
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It expretraes an actual occnrrenoo or fen^t ; jn^mnt tense, it denotes a pment 
act, — and in tho progressive form, it represents it as continaing ; (singular 
number ~ First person, I am phwjhing; 2d p.. You are ploughing; 3d p., 
lie is ploughing ; ) and in the iJiird person, singular nwnber, to agree with its 
subject ya/Aer, according to Rule XI. 

Abridged. — Is phugfiing is a regular transitire Yerb, from the rerb 
plough; (principal parts, — ]prc8. plough, -psmt ploughed, perf. pnrt. plottghed ;) 
in the indicative mood, present tense, progressive form ; and in tht 8d p. 
and s. n., to agree with its suh^ect father, according to Rule XL 

Was bought is a verb, it affirms something of a subject ; principal parts, 
prcs. bug, past bought, pres. part, buging, perf. part, bought ; irregular, it docs 
not assoroe the ending ed; transitive — but in the passive voice, because it af- 
firms the act of the object acted npon ; indicative mood, it asserts something 
as an actual occurrence or fact ; post tense, it refers the act siropljr to past 
time; third person and singular number, to agree with its subject which, ac- 
cording to Uule XI. 

Adhidoed. — Was bought is an irr. pass, verb, from tho verb lug, ele- 

Parse the articies, adjectives, nouns, pronouns, and verbs : — 

Regular and Irregular , Transitive and Intrtmsitice, 

The sun warms the earth. Thej struck me. 

Birds fly. Rivers flow. It was I. 

The rose is beautiful. Fierce was the conflict. 

Voices* 

She broke the pitcher. The pitcher was broken. 
They named her Mary. She was named Mary. 

Moods. ■ 
Robert sold his horse. Can you spell phihisict 
Were he rich, he would be lazy. Be sincere. 

Tenses, 

The distant hills look blue. The robber was caught. 
The soldiers will be attacked. Had I known it. 
The day will have passed. Do not venture yourself. 
The apples might have been eaten. Tall pines are rustling. 
She may have been handsome. She has been teaching. 
I do object. Thou hast a heart of adaoMKnt., 
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PeMtmi and Number$» 

Beea collect honey. Reckless youth makes rueful age. 
Time and tide wait for no man. You and I are invited. 
Monday or Tuesday was the day on which it happened. 
His family is large. The multitude pursue pleasure. 
Every house has a garden. Who are they ? 

Wait Is of the Sd p., pi. n., to rntm with time aoA tide -»• plOnd inbject-^aiooofdliiir 
to Rule XL — See pp. 144, 145, 140. 

INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 

^<^^ - l";^^.-^?, } -«» -^r, ^1: } and wh,, 

transUive^ with voice, \ i h • J ®" what it depends, Rule XIL 
itUransUioe or neuter, ) ^ ^ ^ ' ( to what it belongs, Rule X, 

The sun having set, we were obliged to return home. 

Having set is a participle, — a form of the verb that expresses the acf 
or state without predicating it, and generally resembles an adjective ; com 
pound, it consists of having, combined with anotl^er participle; perfect, it ex- 
presses the act or state as completed at the time referred to ; intmnsiiive, it 
does not Iiave an object ; and it belongs to sun, according to Rule X 

The forms of the participle, in each voice, may also be mentioned in parsing. 

AsRipoBD. — Having sei is a componnd perfect participle, from the 
irregular, intransitive verb set, set, setting, set ; and it belongs to sun, accord* 
ing to Rale X. 

To fetnni is an infinitive, — a form of the verb that general! j begins 
with to, and that expresses the act or state without predicating it ; present, 
it^ denotes simply the act; intransitive, it does not have an object; and it 
depends on was obliged, according to Rule XII. 

Abridoed. ->- To return is a present inftnitive, from the regular, fntransi- 
tire verb return, returned, returning, returned! and it depends on vxis obliged, 
according to Rule XIL 

The forms of the infinitive, in each voice, may also be mentioned in parting. 

Not to be sometimes deceived is impossible. 

To be deceived Is an infinitive used as a noan. As an inflmtite, it is 
present, transitive, in the passive voice, and modified adverbially. As a 
notm, it U of the neater gender, third pennon, singular number ; and with 
tlie rc9t of the phrase of which it is the ehief word, it is used as the subject 
of tlie verb is, according to Note IV. 
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I insist en writing the letter. 

Wiitlnf Is a participial nouriy from the irregular verb write, wroie, writing, 
wriUen, As a participle, it is present, transitivei and in the active voice. As 
a noun, it is of tlie neater gender, third person, singular number ; and in the 
objective case, goyemcd by the preposition on, according to Rule V. 

Participles. 

The Indians fled, leaving their mules tied to the bushes. 
The machinery, being oiled, runs well. 
Time and thinking tame the strongest griefc 
Of making many books, there is no end. 

Infinitives* 

We had a great curiosity to see the battle-field. 

I ordered him to be brought. We are glad to see yon. 

He ought to have written. Let no one pass. 

She is wiser than to believe his flattery. 

Not to love is unnatural. I forgot to mention it. 

It is reasonable to suppose' that he will try to escape. 

ADVERBS. 

Formtrla. — An adverb, and why; of what kind; whether comr- 
pared, and how ; what it modifies ; Rule or Note. 

Conjunctive Advkrb. — As an adverb, it modifies the verb — , in its 
own clause, by expressing , (Rule XIII); as a conjunctive adverb, it re- 
fers ita clause to , (Note VI). 

The trees are waving beautifully. 

Beantifally is an adverb, it modifies the meaning of a verb {are «bv- 
ing) ; it is an adverb of maoner ; and it modifies the verb are wamng, ac- 
cording to Rule XIII. 

Abridged. — Beautifully is an adverb of manner, can be compared, and 
modifies the verb art waving, according to Rnle XIII. 

Since but few ndverbs can be compared, it is not necessary, in parsing «d- 
verbs, to compare, them, except when the adverb happens to be \rt the com- 
parative or superlative degree. 

1. Adverbs Modifffing Verbs, 

The horse galloped gracefully. Our roses mast soon fade. 
Then blue and lofty mountains successively appeared. 
Mary sews and knits well. Here will T stand. 
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S. Adverbt Modifying Adjeeiive$, 

Her child wad very young. He is perfectly honest. 
The music rose softly sweet. My hat is almost new. 
John is most studious. The wound was intensely painful. 

8. Adverbs Modifying Adverbs. 

The horse ran very fast. Thomas is not very industrious. 
He stutters nearly always. The field is not entirely planted. 
You did as well as I. She is now writing more carefully. 
These scenes, once so delightful, no longer please him. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Pormnla. — A preposition^ and why ; between what it shows 
the relation ; Rule. 

The water flows over the dam. 

Over is a prtfposition, — a word nsed to show the relation between a fbl* 
lowing noan or pronoun and some other word ; it licre shows the relation 
of dam tojlows, or between ^oirs and dam, according to Rule XIV. 

Abbidoed. — Oter is a preposition, showing the relation, etc. 

I found a dollar in the road. 

In spring the leaves come forth. 

We should not live beyond our means. 

Prom virtue to vice the progress is gradual. 

The river is washing the soil from under the tree. 

He struggled, like a hero, against the evils of fortune. 

We went from New York to Washington City, by railroad, 

in eight hours. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Formllla. — A conjunction^ and why; its peculiar nsixae ; what 
it connects. Rule. 

The meadow produces grass and flowers. 

And is a conjunction, -—a word nsed to connect words, phrases, or propo- 
sitions ; copulative, it implies addition ; co-ordinaiey it is nsed to connect parts 
of eqoal rank ', and it-hero joins flowers to grass, according to Rale XV : 
A cpnjunction connects words or. phrases in the same constrttetion. 

Abbidoed. — And is a copulative co-ordinate conjunction ; connecting 
grass and flowers, according to Rnle XV, 
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You mast either buy mine or sea yours. 

Cither IS a conjunction, a word, etc. * * * it correspoDdi to or, and 
assists it in connecting Vuro phrases according to Rule XV. 

Or is a conjunction, etc. *** disjunctive, it disjoins the words in sense, 
notwithstanding it joins them in form ; co-wdinaie, it unites parts of equal 
ranic ; it here corresponds to eiUier, aod connects two phrases according to 
Bule :tV. 

Words Gmneeted, 

Learning refines and elevates the mind. 
We should cultivate our hearts and minds. 
She 13 amiable^ intelligenti and industrious. 
Noithcr flatter nor despise the rich or great* 

Phrases Ctnuected, 

Through floods and through forests he bounded away. 
Death saw the floweret to the desert ^ven, 
Plucked it from earth, and planted it in heaven. 

Clauses or Sentences Oonihected. 

Eagles generally go alone, but little birds go in flocks. 

Italian music 's sweet because 't is dear. 

If it rain to-morrow, we shall have to remain at home. 

Though he is poor, yet he is honest.- 

He was always courteous to wise and gifted men ; for ho 

knew that talents are more glorious than birth or 

riches [arc]. 

int:erjections. 

Formula, -^ An interjection^ and why; of what kind; Role* 

Alas t no hope for mo remains. 

Alas is an inteijection of grief; and it is used indepeadentl j. Uulo XVL 

Ah ! few shall part where many meet. 

0, young Lochinvar is come out of the West! 

Desdemonal Desdemonal dead/ Dead I Oh! oh I obf 
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OBSEHVATIOirS. 

Parts of Speech. — Some grammarians include the articles whh 
the adjectives, and thus make bat eight parts of speech ; others set off the 
participles as a distinct class, and tlios make ten parts of speech. The 
classification of words adopted in this book seems to as not only the best, 
but is also that which most generally prevails. 

Ixiflections. — Inflections may be divided into three classes ; de- 
densitm, compariaon, and conjugation. Nouns and pronouns are said to bo 
daditied; adjectives and adverbs, compared; and verbs, conjitgaled. Inflec- 
tions abound most about the core, or roost ancient part, of a language. 
Hence our irregular verbs, especially the verb be, our pronouns, and some 
of our roost common adjectives and nouns, are the most irregular words in 
our language. In the course of time, roost inflections are dropped, or they 
are superseded by certain little words — such as prepositions, conjunctions, 
and auxiliary verbs — which are simpler and more obvious signs, and 
therefore better suited to express the relations of words. 

In/lections, particularly ancient ones, consist sometimes of a vowel 
change in the word ) as^, man, men ; goose, geese ; cling, dung : sometimes 
of a different ending; as, ox, oren; (ox, foxes; great, greater ; give, y/Vefi .* 
sometimes of a syllable or word prefixed ; as, go, ago{ne) ; beautiful, tnore 
beauti/id ; write, mag write, to write : and sometimes of two or more of these 
oombincd ; as, weave, woven ; break, having been broken, 

AIDS TO PARSING AND ANALYSIS. 

]>38igned only for Beferenoe. 

The following selections comprise the most important idioms. 
Many words can be used as different parts of speech. 
It is simply the manner in which a word is used, that determines tbo 
part of speech. 

A. " A man's duties " ; "A summer's day " ; article, " To go a hnnt- 
1"? "l proposition, ** A few men " ; a belongs to few men as denoting 
one o^c^gate. — See Few. 

Abed^ ablaze, abronch, abroad, adrift, afoot, afqfi, etc When these words 
nre used with active verbs, so as to imply manner, they are adverbs. 
When they are used with neuter verbs, so as to denote mainly the con- 
dition of the subject, they have very moch the meaning of adjectives ; 
but they are still considered ndverl^, because theg must be construed with 
verbs. When such words, however, are construed with nouns ratlicr 
than with verbs, they become adjectives. — See Asleep. 

AtK>ot« " What are you about f '* prep. ** He wanders about " ; adv. 

Above* ** He sits above me " ; prep. " Ho sits above " ; ndv. 

** Amounted to above a dozen."" — Swift. Supplj ntimArr, or call abmte a dozen t^ 
noon. A^youcto oru tonietimca used for nouns, as well as fur adjectives or advtrbB. 
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AtMolntely. " He is a friend." " He bein^ a friend " ; '' To be a friend: 

" He is friendly." " To befriendlif",' '♦ His being a/WciwI." 

Bj thus changing an intransitive rtth int& an infinitive or a iNuticlpIe, the subatanttTe 
or adjective, Joined to it, is flrequeatly set free, or absolved^ from its chief syntactical r&> 
latioa *, though it still remains connected with the infinitive or participle by a relation that 
is within the reach of Analysis, and ttiat should be mentiooed in analydng. 

A^ecttres. An adjective may imply quality, as good; quantity, as mvch ; 
number, as Jive; time, as tUmal; place, as near; position, as perpein 
diadar ; shape or form, as round ; activity, as studious, etc Most of the 
definitive adjectives imply number, place, or relative distinction. 

Adiea* " Adieu ! adieu I my native land." — Bj/ron, Interjection. 

'* Wept a Ust adieu" " Bid him adieu **; t. e., say adieu to him. Noan.* 

After* " He came after me " ; prep. " He came soon after"; adv. 
*' He came after I left " ; conjunctive adverb. 
Before, after, since, and till, are usually parsed as conjunctive fldvertw* 

when they stand before clauses ; though they are in reality prepositions that: 

govern tlie classes m the sense of nouns. 

Again* " Call ayain " ; adv. " Again and a^ain " ; i. e., repeated!^ ; 
uUv. phr. •* Again, it has been frequently observed, that,*' etc. ; oonj. 
In general, n phrase should be parsed as one word, when its meaning is 
different from that which the separated words give ; hence, again and again, 
through atui t/irouyh, eter and anon, now and Oien, here and there, over and 
over, should be considered adverbial phrases. So at all, at Jirst, at once, at- 
last, at least, at most, etc ; adv. phrases, rather than adjuncts. ** Not at all "' 
« not in any degree ; at all, adv. of degree, modified by noL 

Ago* " It happened a hundred years ago " ; adv. or adj. 

Long ago ; adv. phr., or make long modify ago, as in longliefart. 

J JO is an adverb, limiting hi^itpened, and limited itself by yeam according to Rnle 
TI. Or it is an adjective, meaning posf, and belonging to years. ** Twenty yean 
ayoney — Titlotaon ; adj., or old participle. ** It happened a year before^* and lioi- 
lar. expressions, confirm the first solution. 

Alike. " They are alike " ; adj. « They please alike " ; adv. 
All I AM. "i4// places." "^//this" "^//ye." "Yeatf." 
ruoN. "Ad are but parts of one stupendous whule." 

"Wealth, pleasure, and honors, must all be given up." 
Kouw. «• Our little a//." /M// of which." " He is atf in atf." 
ADV. " I am all alone" ; t. e., vMlg. 

'* All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear." — Miltm. 
A word is sometimes so used that it has not the meaning of one part of 
speech only, but of two or three ; and if we may bbrrow a beautiful and 
expressive term from the florists, we would say that a word so used is a 
variegated part of speech. All is sometimes so used, and especially in the 
last example above. In the sentence, ** They live nil heart," all modifies 
adverbially neither lite nor heart, but the predicate live lieait. Note VII. 

All or bothy when it limits the plurality of a noun or pronoun, is an adjective ; when li 
emphatically rcp^^ats the idea, an apposttive. Some teachers call these words adjectives 
whenever they precede the substantives, and appositives when they foUovr tbem \ Imt 
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thej flhoald generally bt eoMidered adJedfTet . simply when they are Joined to Mbeton- 
tires or can he joined to them. ^ This is ail that is done '* ; noun. **Tbe sheep are aii 
here ** \ adj. ** The sheep are afl of them here " \ pron., appoeitire. ^ I was ail at- 
tention I ** ; adV., or adJ* belonging to f. ^ It is a// one to me ** ; adv. or noun, aooor«Iing 
to the sense ; oiif, de^riptive atUective. " He Is ail right," t'. c, in ail resiiects ; aJv. 
For aii in ail, ail over^ ail alontjy and all hollow^ are generally adverbial phrases. 

Alas. ** Alas for us ! " " Fit upon your law ! " intcrj. or noun. 

Atax is rather an Interjection, and Jie a noun. ** Alas, / nigh for as ! '* ** / say &• 
upon your law ! ** Compare with, ** To bid welcome.** 



Alone) ADT. *' llie boy studies a/ofie." Manner of studying^. 
ADJ. " The boy alone studies." " Let it [be] alone" 

Also* ** He is also blind **; adv. " The spring, and also the autumn, has 
its pleasures"; conj. phr. Or, and, conj. ; also^ adv.. Note VII. 

Antecedent* The nntecedcnt of a pronoun is not the word which caa 

be put in place of the pronoun, but the word clse%vliero used in refer- 

cnce to wiiich the pronoun was chosen as a substitute. 

Therefore, when a pronoun Is applied directly to the ol^ect Itself, when the speaker enn 
not be thouglit to have the sup|X)«e«l antecedent in his mind, and when the supposed 
antecedent does not first present, in the order of the sense, the ottj^t meant, Kuie IX 
should not be applied. 

Any* *' Any person "; adj. " Any of them " ; pron. or adj. *' Are yoa 
any better"; adverb, analogous to the adverb much. 

Apposition* ** Ye men of Altorf." '* It is known that he is hen.** Either 
term can be considered the appositivc; but it is generally better to con- 
aider the pronoun the leading or principal term, and the other the 
appositive. "So, ** In her brother Absa/om*s house *' Absalom's is the 
explanatory and appositive word. " At Smithes, the bookseller" ; book- 
teller t appositive, or else supply who is, 

.Apposition^ or identijleation In language, Is a much more comprehensive Idea than 
grammars represent it to be. It reaches not only substantives, but acUectives, adverbs, 
ptirases, claoses, and other parts. (See § 626 ; also 0o<A, Am^ and Sucii.) When sub- 
stantives are put in apposition, they must agree in case. But sometimes, in acconlaoce 
with the foregoing oomprebenstve iilea of apposition, a substantive is put in appositloa 
with a clause or an adjective that has not case *, nnd then the cubstantive Is In the nomi- 
n<Uive c:ise, simply b/canse a noun naturally prefers the ncmiuMtive case, or comes into 
the world In the uominativc cose, w-hea therd is nothing to make it vary or decline from 
this case. 

As ) Aur. " As cold as ico " ; defiree. Conjunctive Adverb : " Skate as I 
skato " ; manner, " It fell as I entered " ; time. And prob- 
ably, ** As cold as ice " ; detfree, 
OOirj. **As [since] we all must die, why not be charitable 1 " 
** As it regards this, I have nothing to say." 
" Such characters are called letters ; as, a, b, c," etc. 
" Appoint him as clerk " ; him and clerk are in apposition. 
PRO^. " Let such as hear, take heed " ; t. «., those who. 
PREP. ** I object to his appointment as clerk." 

Here it seems rather better to call a« a preposition than to say that his and e/erA are 
In apposition } but in senteooes implying comparison, as should not be considered a 
prepositkNi. 

As Jbllows and as appears are generally best parsed as adverbial phrases. 
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equivalent to thus and apparently : sometimes the pronoun it may be sup- 
plied. In parsing as rtgards and as conccmSt it is probably best to supply 
it. As yet, adv. phr. ; as if, conj. phr. " They, as iceil as I, have writ- 
ten " ; conj. phr. " He has done as well as he could " ; first as, adv. of 
degree, modifying the adverb well. 

**Be concealed his good lack from everybodj, o» If usual in mon^ dreamt " ; i. e. 
M ft i* asaal for people to d<i, etc. A», in thii cont traction, is parttallj a relative pro- 
noun ; because which couM be substituted for it. So, "Then the^dust shall return to the 
earth, as it was.** **I bought «mcA at were new," i.e., those which $ identitj; a«, 
relative. ^ I bought such as you have,** i. e., as thoee are which, etc. ) siiuilarity } 
OS, rather copjunction, but considered a relative, to avoid troublesome distinctions. ** Th«ry 
seeic out some particular hert>, which they do not use a» food '* ; food is in apposition 
with which. So, **The wood of the silver fir is not much used as timber.** In both 
these sentences, it would be hardly improper to call as a preposition, equivaitrnt to /or. ^I 
consider him as responsible ** ) coi^- adv. of manner. ** Be so kind «« to write to me ** ; 
coq)., or conj. adv. of degree. " As the tree fulls, so it lies.** Here tlie clause, as the 
trtefcUlM, and the adverb So, can both be regarded as modifying lies ; or else the clause 
can be considered a modifier of 90, by being relatml to it as a uoun is reUted to the pro- 
noun with which it is put in apposition. -^ See That, 

Asleep* " He fell asleep "; adv. " I found him asleep ** ; adj. Asleep is 
strongly drawn into the analogy of awake and alive, and is tlien:fure 
generally an adjective. 
Anxlllary Yerlis. Some grammarians parse auxiliaries as independent 

verb!4, and the rest of the verb &s a paiticiple or an infinitive. 
Ay. " Ay, so let it be " ; adv. *' The ays have it *' ; noun. 
Before* ** He stood hrfore me " ; prep. " I knew him before " ; adr. 

" He came before I returned " ; conj. adv. — See After. 
Below* ''Fields below us"; prep. ''He went btlow"; adv. "The 
shining fields below ** ; adj. ** From btlow ** ; noun. So, beneath, 
** From the supporting myrtles .rotiiu/, [adj.,] 
They snatched her instruments of sound." — Collins. 

By supplying words, round can be parsed as a preposition or an adverb. But the 
phriise or clause will still be an adjective element rekiting to myrtles; and it would seem 
that the same analogy of syntax should he nUowed to run through word, phrase, and 
clause Considered as an adjective, round is not a descriptive one ; but It still shows 
what myrtles are meant, and this specifying sense comes within the jnrovinoe of local <<«- 
Mnttive adjectives. 

Beside. " I stood beside him " ; prep. " What do yon know betides " ; 
adv. " To all beside it is an empty shade," t e., to all others. " O cr 
all the world beside" i, e.. all the remaining world ; adj., or else adverb 
nnder Note VII, analogous to also and too. 
Best! ADJ. '' Do what is best." 

ADV. " He best can tell." " Tones he loved the best " ; adv. phr. 
KOU2r. " To do one's best.** " Every creature's besL** 
At btst and at worst are geurally adjuncts rather than adverbial phrases. 

Better. '* I could have better [ndv.] spared a Itcttcr [adj.] man." 

" To j^t the butter of" j " Take her for better or worse " ; nonn. 
Blame. " He is to blame *' ^ tobe Numcd; passive. — See \ 401. 
Blow. " To blow up, out, away, off, down, back, in "; adverbs. 
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Both ; ADJ. " Doth men." " Bath these." And probably, " We both,' 

Both and all arc about as much dffinite or demoMtrativt adjectives as tbcgr art <«- 
d^nitt adjectives ; though tUey are usuaUy clasMd with the indefinite. 

PRON. " The bee and the butterfly are both busybodies." 
CONJ. " She is both young and handsome." 

It is remarlcable that hoth^ as a representative word, can relate to two nouns, or two 
proaottus, or two tvljectives, or two adverbs, or two prepottitiuos. At bottom, it has al- 
ways a pronominal or adjective meaning, or implies aMpositioa } but it is usually coo- 
Bidered a conjunction whenever it corresponds to and. 

Either and neither are uted as bMh is used, with this additional peculiarity, that, 
whea they are correspondiog caqjuuctious, they can be applied to mons thaa two« 

Harden* " A ship of two thoiTsand tons burden " ; apposition. 
Hut ; CONJ. ** Sin may gratify, but repentance stings." 

" No creature is so helpless, but it can protect itself." 
FB£r. ** Whence all bat him had lied " ; t. e,, except him. 
" None knew thee but to love thee." 
'* What rests but that the mortal sentence pass ? " — MUion. 
** Man but for [without] this were active to no end." 
AT>v. " Words are but leaves " ; t. e., are onltf leaves. 

It is worthy of notice that the second conjunctive sense of but^ as given above, fs some- 
what prepositional, fi>r it suggcfttn the meauiug of except ; and tliat more or less of this 
meaainK lies i^l^the bottf^m of alt the dllDcult constructions of but. ** I can but go'* ■■ I 
can onfjf go. ** I can not but go ** a I can not do any thing except to go ■■ I must go. 
It is probably best to consider but in the latter sentence a modal adverb, equivalent to 
otherwise /Aan, and modifying the assertion (aee p. 177) ; though diflfereot from but, 
oiily^ which is an ail verb of extent or quantity. 80, **li can not but be obvious to you, 
tluit this state of things can not last." — A. Lincoln. *^ Who but would, deem their 
bosoms burned anew.** — Byron, That is, who ia there^but he would, etc By thus 
supplying words, but becomes a eotxjunction. Sometimes, Itowever, but is used in this 
sense where words can not be thus supplied ; and it U certainly a more sensible mode oC 
analysis to dispose of what the writer actually said, than of what we suppose he might 
have said. Besides, the quoted sentence has become a condensed, idiomatic form of ex- 
pression. ** Who hears him, but [he is] is converted by lum ? " conj. In the sentence, 
** Should none be left but he and /," supply should be leftj and parse but as a conjunc- 
tion. This form of expression, however, is obsolescent; but being now generally re- 
garded, in this construction, a preposiiiou, aud therefore followed by the ofctjevtive case. 

By. "He passed 6y me"; prep. *'IIo passed by"; *'Uo lives near 

btf " ; adv. " Bif the bye^ there is a little debt behind " ; conj. phrase. 
Cheap* " To sell clieap goods " ; adj. ** To sell poods cheap " ; adv. 

The second cheap is used for the adverbial adjunct, (U cheap prices ; and it shows 
the manner of selliug. — See Make. 

Case* The possessive sign was originally is or cs. " Kingis crowne"; 
** Otristes gospel." — Chaucer, By putting an apostrophe in place of 
c or t, a double advantage was gained, — the possessive sign was diij- 
tingnished from the plural cign, and language became in general ouo 
syllable shorter. 

e' 

Close* " To done the eyes " ; v. " At the cfosc of the day " ; n. " A 
close fit" ; *' To lie c/ose"; adj. '* Some dire misfortune lingers dose 
behind " ; adj. or ^dv. 

Clown. " To play the down " ; " To act the ,/bo/ " ; npm. or ohj. 
Nominative, if the meaning is, to be a clown ; objective, to act the part of. 

Come* '* To come t^ ". (^revive). It is probably best to supply l(/k 
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n* Fonnerlj, adjectires were mote generally compared bj er 
and ett than at present. In Milton we tind beautifaliest, virtuouaeat, etc 
Superior^ inferior, junior, interior, inner, etc., are adjectives in which the 
idea of comparison is also a part of the fundamental meaning ; and they 
are therefore partly in the comparative degree, and partly in the positive. 
Hence they generally require to after them where pore comparatives would 
require than; and occasionally some of them may even be compared; as, 
"This is still more inferior to the other." — Sicift. 

Daggcn* ' "'^<) ^^^^ ^ speak daggers,^* t. e,, fierceness, threats; n. obj. 

Dear* " He sells dear" r. e., at dear prtces ; adv., used fur adv. adjunct 

** To pay dear for/' t. e., a dear price ; adv., used for objective phrase. 

Dispense. " I can dispense with luxuries " ; " He disposed o/*his property." 

'* Luxuries wre dispensed with ** ; " The property was disposed of" 

Here it seems necessary to parse the verb snd the preposition as one verb, a conpoond 
verb i for tlie wards lose (heir mttaniog vrtiea they are separated. — See § 386. 

Do* "This does awmf with [removes] my objections'*; probably best 
parsed as a compound verb, for the meaning of the phrase is lost when 
tlie words are separated. '' He has directions what to do" To do de- 
pends on directions, and governs what. " I have more than I know 
what to do with " » I have more than that is with which I' know what 
to do. To do, with the remaining words of its phrase, is the object of 
know (Note IV) ; and what is used as the object of to do, ^ 203. "I 
am done for " ; v., passive. ** I am done," t. e., / have Jinisfted my work; 

\ passive in form, but active in sense. Do, thus nsed, is an excellent 
specimen of what iiH>uld be called, in Latin grammars, a deponent verb. 

Draw* . " To draw up, down, on, off, out, away, over, in, back " ; adverbs. 
" To draw near, nigh, dose, tight '* ; adjectives. 

Prink* "' To drink the cup dry " ; phrase, object of drink. 

Say, la parsiifff eup, that it is ia the objective case, bdnffy with the remainder of ti» 
phrase, of which it is the chief word, the otyect of the verb drink, accurdiug to Note IV* 
Then parse dry as an adjective. 

Each* " Each man " ; adj. " They took one each," proo., Bule VII. 

: "They help each other V *VThey help one another/* Here each can be parsed as 
b-ing in apposition with they, or else each other can be parsed as one word (see § 209). 
*' They deemed each other oracTcs of la,w." — Pope. In this sentence, oracles can not be 
pat in apposition with either each or other, but must be put in apposition with both con- 
sidered ss one expression. It U true, as Mr. Brown says, that the Latin alii alios proves 
th:it the words should be parsed separately ; but it is just as true that the Greelc <I^A^Aa«v 
and the German einander prove that they should be parsed together. 

'Ellipsis* The following are the most common kinds of ellipsis : — 

Article : "A noun or [a J pronoun.'* " The first and [the] last." 

Adjective : " He is wiser than you are ** [wise]. 

Noun : "At St. Paul's " [Church]. " Peter the Great " [Emperor]. 

Pbonocv : " Be [ye] seated." " Take all [t/tat] there Is." 

Vkhb: "To whom thus Michael" [spoke]. [Rise] " Up, Glenarkln.'^ 

" And [am] 1 tu be a corporal in his field 1 *' " Dark [is] ^e day." 

•• Myself [being] a refugee." •* Let me [to be] alone." [etc 

« *• With here and ther« a pearl " ; i. c, with a pearl plamsd kcr^ 
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Fssposiiioir: ** Bring [to] me your slate. 

CoNJONCTiON : " Proud, stern, [and] inflexible.'* " I believe [thatl he is 

Pbkasb : '' Few are more resoiate than he " [is reaolttte]^ [at borne." 

" O [how much I with] that thobe lips bad language I '* 
Clause : " He letumed ; I know not why " [he relwmed]. 

The words most commonly omitted are those little ones which hefjx to 
make syntax rather than to express thought. 

iElse* "Any one e/»?/' t. «., any other one; adj. EhB nsnally follows 
the word which it modifies. " How dse \otherwise\ can I do it 1 " adr. 
" He has not returned yet, dte [or] he would write " ; conj. 

Snough* " Good emmyh " ; adr. " Money enough " ; adj. " To have 
enough" ; noun. 

XSven* ** Thy charms taught even toil to please." " I, ecen I, was there." 

It is ciistomaT7 to call ev^n, in the first of these sentences, an adverb ; and in the seo- 
end, a coqjuaetion. But it has the same meaning in both } and it plainly relates, in the 
first, to the object, and in the second to Uie appositive. _ (Note VII.) It is better tu say 
that aoch a w<Mrd relates to the subject, the object, the predicate, or some other syntactiuiU 
element, than to say tliat it relates to a noan or pronoun } for it affects the syntax, or the 
train of thought, rather than describes an object. 

In the syntax of all jaajrungea are osed certain little words that are promissory or re- 
Iterative ; or that are desigued to prosluce some identirying, iucensifying, amplit'yiug, or 
attenuadng effect upon the flo«r of thought or the train of idean These little words «r« 
fenerally adverbial or cui^juuctive in sense j but sometimes ttusy dety clasaiacatioa. 

Sverir* '* Every one " ; adj. ** Each and eoerif of them " ; pron., obsolete. 
'* Every now and then " i adv. phr. Or call now and thtn nouns ; Rule 
Pair* " To bidyair " ; i. «., to be fair in appearance, hence adj. [VI. 
Fall. " We/^;/ out, — my wife and I."— Tmnywn. •» To fill Jbul of" 

Fall out does not have the meaninir of fall and out ; for It means to quart nt^ and 
tberefpie the whole phrase should probably be parsed as a corapouod verb. (See § 386.) 

Far. " A far country " ; adj. " Far away " ; " /<tr. up the hill " ; adv., 

moclifying the- word or phrase which follows it. " He went thus \ far " ; 

advs. ** From far " ; " Thus far is right " ; noun. " He went as. far 

as Richmond, i: i?., to Richmond, not, as far as Richmond is ; prep. 

Farewell* " Farnoell, my friends ! " inteij. " A long farewell " ; " To 

. bid [sKy] faretodf I* [to] ; noun. " Afarew^l address " ; adj. • 

Fast* " A long fist " ; adj. and n. " To fast long " ; v. and adv. '« To 

walk/irt " ; " Fast asleep " ; adv. •' To tie him fast " ; adj. " Siloa's 

brook that flowed ^f by the oracle of Gr«d " ; adv., showing where. 

Few* " A few men " ; "A dozen men " ; "A thousand men " ; adj. 

-'* A few of us ; " The/«icr and the many ** ; *'Two ami two*"; ** By lefts " ; n. 

^, in the first etample, belongs to the rest of the phrase considered as denoting boC one 
aggregate. Strictly speaking, the words /vto, cfosm, manyy thousand^ etc., are varie- 
gated parts of speech, — partly noun and partly adjective j the substantive sense allnw- 
Ing the article before them, and the adjective sense enabling them to coalesce adjectively 
with the xMoxA zhn themr. Sometimes they are nouns \ and sometimes it is best to make 
them nouns in parsing* by supplying of, 
FcWf aod some words like it, though usually called nouns, are very oearly prooouus* 
** Truths would you leach, or save a sinking land f 
Anfciii', Dene aid you, ond/ctir uadoistaud."'«-i\;^e* 
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Fint I ADJ. " Glenara came^rif " ; t. e., was first in coming. 

ADV. " To write ^rs/, then seod." •* At first " ; adv. phrase. 

For. ** Sendy&r. him '* ; prep. ** I sent,ybr it was necessary " ; eonj. 
** Taken far granted " ; i. c, for a thivg granted. " We live for good or 
evil " ; " I deem it [to bej for good to do so " ; " Taken for perfect " ; 
rather, adjuncts. 

** For him to ipeak would be Injudicious " >• To speak, for him, would be injudicious ; 
t. c, CD hia part. But if to apeak is refurred to him, thea the whole phrase must be 
parsed as a noun. — See Above. 

Full. " Bring it full " ; adj. ♦* Full many a flower ** ; adv. 

Gender; the meaning of a word in regard to sex. A word can mean a 

male, a female, either, or neither; hence there can be your genders while 

there are but two sexes ; and to have tour genders is a great conveui« 

cnce in speaking of words. 
Hall. " //«</, horrors I " interj. " He bade the stranger hail " ; noun. 
Half. ** A Italf section of land " ; adj. •' Haif the men," t. e., half of, 

etc. ; n. " To go halves with " ; n., Rule VI. " Half dead " ; adv. 

'* He returns half fiddler, groom, and cook." — Jenyns, abridged, 

Haff^ in the last sentence, seems to be an adverb, modifying the whole of the followinp^ 
appoiiitlve plirHse, which has the descriptive force of un adjective ; Note VIL If purHod 
ns an adjective, it should be referred to all the following nouns as one whole. 

Hand. "To go hand in hand**; advv phr, or Bupply being. 

Hard. "It is hard"; 'adj. "To study hard*'; adv. Observe that 
Jiardlg is a different word. *' Hard by a forest's side" ; adv. of place, 
modifying the adjunct after it. 

Have. '* I have to let a house " ; active, depending on have. " I have a 
house to let"; passive, depending on house. (See §401.) "Have it 
done to-day." " The witnesses testified that they saw him buried " ; 
t. e., they saw his burial ; or, they saw that he was buried. Done is proba- 
bly the perfect passive participle ; but buried is rather the present passive 
infinitive, to be being understood. 
" I had as lief not 6e, as be the thing I am." — Shak, 
" He had better /tatre taken cold than taken our umbrella."-^ Mrs Caudle. 

Had } verb, subjunctive mood, implying conclusion ; past tense in form, but, like were, 
prusent in sense. [To] fre ,* infinitive, dependiog on had. So, to have taken. §§ 410, 4S2. 

High. *' The spacious firmament on high ** ; adjunct. 

" The day-spring from on high *' ; phrrse used as a noun, Note IV, 
" They fired too soon, and too high.*' - Bancroft. Adv. 

How. " How deep " ; adv. of degree. " I know not how to do it" ; conj. 
adv. " How much is it 1 " "I was glad to get ^ven so much." 

** fToto, in the phrase how to do it, modifies to do ; and joins the phrase to the verb 
know. To do, with the remaining words of the phrase of which it is the chief word, is 
used as the object of know ; Note IV. 

In parsing each of the remaining examples, supply a noun ; or it is still better to parse 
all such mixed constructions in this way : So 'u an adverb modifying much as an adjec* 
tive ; much is an adjective modified by. so ; and it is also.a noun, the object of to get. 

However. " Hotvevcr great "; adv. " Great, however, as he is," etc. ; conj. 
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I. ** Love of fame makes / the little hero of each tale " ; n., 3d p, obj. 
** When Frog took possession of any thing, it was always said to be 

foi us ; pnd why may not John Bull be us, as well as Nic. Frog was 

MS ? '* — Svolft, The first t« is a pronoun ; but the others are nouns, in 

the 3d pcrison, and nominative case. 

** Said I to myself, and myself said to me, 

* Take care of thyself; for none care for thee.' " 

Separate mt/seff in parsing ; self, — noun, 3d pers. ; tfi/fself, pron. 

" Poor, guiltless // and can I choose but smile ? " Rule II. 

*• Me miserable ! " i. c., woe is to me. " Ah me ! " *• Oh me ! *' 

The supplied words are not satlsractory. In truth, notvrithstanding what grammars 
teach, tht^re is in the finj^ish language an exclamatory objective independent as well as 
an exclamatory nominative independent ; the tormer being used when the speaker ia in 
a passive or BUtferiug condiiiun, aad the luUer in other cases. 

111. '* To fare Hi *' ; adv. *' He was taken iV/," t. e., became nch; adj. 
Ixapersonal* An inappropriate word, for the verbs have person. Uniper' 

sotiol is also inappropriate, fur all verbs not applicable to persons must 

be uni personal, Unsuhjective would be a better expression. 
Infinitives* " The inKnitive is no mode at all." — Prof. GibbsofYale Cci* 

**The infinitive has no claim to be considered a mood." — Barnard. 

« The infinitives." — Dr. Whately. " The participials." — G. P. Marsh. 

Dr. TThatffly calls both the infinitive and the participle infinitives ; because both are 
not tinite, or have not p?rson and number. Mr. Marsh calls both participials ; be- 
cause th''y have the meaning of verbs, and also partake of the nature of other ^parts of 
speech. But neither calls either of these forms of the verb a mood. We might add much 
iirigument and authority in favor of our classification, as given on p. 119 *, but we have 
not room. Every act or state must lieiong to some person or thing ; and, in the parsing* 
of participles and finite verbs, this fact is made the basis of the Rule. Therefore it seems 
to us not altogether proper to disregard this truth wholly in parsing the infinitive ; but 
most teachers prefer such a Rule as we have given on p. 196. Were we teacliing, 
hoirever, we should prefer the following Rule : — 

Udlb XII. — An Infinitive relates to an expressed or indefinite subject^ and 

tfeneraUy depends on some other vcord. 

^ lie was anxious to return." To return relates to Ae, and depends on nnxious^ ac- 
cof'ling 10 Rule XII. ** The wagons were so arranged as to protect the camp." To pro- 
tect relates to wa-jons^ and depends on as, ^i Here was an opportunity to grow rich." 
To grouf relates to an indefinite subject, and depends on opportunity. The subject of 
an iufiuitive is ths noun or pronoun denoting tlie object to whicti the act or state belongs ; 
!in.l such a subject may be in the objective case, as well as in the nominative. But our 
ian/uaxe does not, like the Latin, allow a Rule fur the subject of the infinitive, as being 
put in the objective case because the infinitive depends on it \ for such an object, in £^g- 
lish, has always a verb or preposition before it by which it is governed. 

In order* " We were now obliged to gallop, i» order to reach the boat.*' 

In order Is not so much an adjunct that modifies the verb before it, as it is an adverbial 
p'trsise that modifies the infinitive after it by strengthening the idea of purpose. In fact, 
while to is the common sign of the infinitive, in order to is the formal or strengthened 
sii^n, which is generally preferred when the infinitive is considerably removed from the 
verb on which it depends, or when It depends on another infinitive immediately before it. 

•Inveision* The following arc the principal kinds of inversion : — 

Rhdorically arrawfcd: " My native shore with sighs and tears I leave.** 
• Grantmaticailif arranged: I leave my native shore with sighs and tears. 
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Logical or grammatical arrangement is that which the senfle requires In inuvlng. 
Bhctoneal arrangement Ls some deviatiou firom grammatical arrangement, fur the laLo 
of rhythm or eCEect. 

*' Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole." 

The mingled measure stole through glades and glooms. 
" Mute was his tougue, and upright stood his hair." 
His tongue was mute, and his hair stood upright. 
" O Time ! than gold more precious " ; t. e., more precious th£\|i gold. 
** Oh, what a situation I am placed in ! " t. e., in what a situation, etc 
" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, designed." 
When first thy sire designed to send Virtue, his darling child, on earth- 
Irregular Verbs) in the course of time, sometimes become regular ; but 
regular verbs never become irregular, except that ed is sometimes 
changed to f . 

In old writers and in poets, we sometimes find loaden, molten, and 
fioimcfen, used for the participles loaded, melted, and bound; uIbo dmnbt 
for dimbed; rid, for rode; hiat, for Iteated; and writ, for wrote or written. 
It* *' It was I " «s That jtcrson was I. Almost demonstrative. 
"A is easy to do so " =» This thing, to do so, is easy.' 
" Itis 12 o'clock " » 7%fl time is twelve o'clock. 
" It rains." " li thunders." See ^ 465 and 1 84. 
" Come, and trip i^ as you go, on the light, fantastic toe." — JHHtoiu 
It here vaguely denotes doing or action. 
Known* " Some men employ their time — an ugly trick — - 

In making known how oft they have been sick." — Cowper, 

7*riekf noun, nom. ease, in apposition with the clnuse before It. (Sec Apponition.) 
[To be] known is a passive infinitive, depending on the clause that foUovs it, which is 
uaed as a noun. 

Large* " To go at large** adv. phr. " The statutes at large " ; adjunct 
Late* " He is late " ; adj. ** He camo late " ; adv. or adj. " He worked 
late " ; adv. " He camo latflg " ; adv. ( See Short. ) " Of late " ; n. 

Perhaps better : Late is an ad.{ect{ve,relatinfr to he i and an adverb, modifying came 
(lie was late in coming.) So, ** He worlced late " } t . c, to a late hour. 

I^y. " To lay waste " ; Rule VI. " He loas laid hold of " / verb. 

Let* " Let ewif, let off^ let on, let in, let down "; adverbs, modif\-ing pen- 
crallysomc verb understood, as go or come, " Let loo§e " == Let it be 
or go loose ; adj. " Let go " ; verb, depending on it and let. 

Let is essentially the auxiliary verb which serres to express the impfrative mood hi 
the first or third person. It is unlike other auxiliaries, however, in beini; transitive ; and 
therefore it prevents the intervening substantive, by governing it hi the objective case, 
from becoming the But\iect. 

Like. Adv. or adj., § 531. " I like this " ; v. "I never saw the like " ; n. 

" John began to chuckle and laugh, till he was like to burst his Fides." 

— Swift " He had like to have knocked John's hat'into the fire." — 

Id. " I had like to have fallen." — Cowper, 

Dr. Worcester calls like here a noun ; and several passatres in Gulliver's Travels 0vi 
Itlauiibility to this disposal of the word : but it seems to us that like is rather an adveA 
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in an these eases, and modiflei the following infinitive, which depend! on the preceding 
was or kad. *^£«^-c enoagh " is an obsolescent expression for likelif enough. 

^ The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold." There is a peculiaritj in thia 
sentence. On can not be parsed without supplying a verb. When a finite verb, however, 
is supplied, iike becumtrs a conjunctive adverb ; bui at the same time it ceases to be proper, 
and muct give place to as. Supply coming after wo(ff and you avoid the difficulty. 

Litae. •' Little better " ; adv. " A little better " ; noun, Rule VL 
Long* " I long for rest " ; v. "A long rest " ; adj. " To rest Umg " • adr. 
Look* " To look 6/^/' t. e., with insolence; adv., manner of looking. 
Loose* " To break loose" t. e., become suddenly loose ; adj. — See Let, 
Load* " A loud noise " ; adj. '* To talk loud "; adv. 
Low. "To be loiv"; "To sink low"; adj. "To lie low"; adj., some- 
times adv. "To aim hw "; " To speak low "; " To sell low " ; adv. 
When the lowncss is in the subject, low is an adj. \ when In the verb, an adv. 

Moke* " To make bold with " ; " To make free with '» ; i. c, to be bold 
with, etc, ; adj. "To make sure of," i. e., to make one's self sure of, 
or, to make [a] sure [thing] of; adj. " To make awag with " ; adv., or 
compound verb. " To make mu(^ of*' ; n. " Ho was made much of" ; 
compound passive verb, 4 400. " By selling all, he will tnake out to pay 
his debts " ; comf)Ound verb. " To make light of" t. €., a Ihht matter 
of, — to regard ligUlg ; adv. • 

Perhaps better : Bold is an adjective, relating to the subject } and It is also a noun, the 
object ot make. Light is an adjective, relating to some fioun understood j and it is also 
a oooo, the object of make. So, *>To poy dear." —• See Dear, 

MethinkB* " Methinks I see a noble and puissant nation." — Milton. 

Methinls is a defective irregular verb, of the indie, mood, pres. tense, 3d pers., and 
t. n. ; hut used without a subject. Or else say, Methinks is an anomalous expression, 
used, by the figure enallagi, for / think. 

Thirties is used in the sense of seems ; an old meaning still retained In this expression, 
though not generally umierstood so. ** Where it thinks best unto your royal self." — Shak, 

mistake* " I was mistaken for my brother " ; passive verb. " I thought I 

saw yoa ; but I was mistaken" Defionent verb ; see Do, 
Hood* If our excluding the infinitive and the participle from moods 
be approved, then we would offer the following definition of mood in 
preference to the one given on p. 131 : Mood is that property of verbs 
which shows how the act or state is predicated or regarded with refer- 
ence to its subject 
More* " More work " ; adj. " More entertaining" ; adv. " To get more *' ; n. 
" Say no more " ; no, adj. ; iwore, noun. " Your parents are no more " ; 
** I will not do 80 ang more" i. «., again ; adv. phr. [adv. phr. 

" He becomes more and more angry " ; adv. phr. — See Again, 
" The more we urged him, the more he resisted " ; adv. phr. 
Parse the more first as an adverbial phrase, and apply Rule XIII *, then say that it is 
used also as a correlative connective, relating to the more of the other clause, and help- 
ing it to unite the two clauses according to Rule XV. 

jllttch* " Much money" ; adj. " To have much " ; n. " He reads much " ; 
n. or adv. " He sleeps mticA "; adv. **Much the stronger " ; n.. Rule VI. 

Muat sometimes belongs to the past or the past-perfect tense of the po- 
tential mood, as well as to the present tense or the perfect. " I knew ho 
nittC rise," ^Byrvn, " But for this, the ship muM haiH sunk." — Arnot. 
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-Names* " He called me namra." Rule VL [it " ; ii. 

Kay. " Aay, do not weep " ; adv. " To say nay " ; " The rurifs hai-e 

jVijf nnd pea are nometlines used ns amplifiera, t'\ indicate an empliatic addition of 
EomctliiDg more. Wlie.i thui uaed, it ia gfiicraily best to cull them conjunctions. 

I<car« Near h generally consideretl an adjective ; thou«;h it has some- 
times partly the nataro of a preposition, and sometimes partly that of 
an adverb. It is not called a preposition, because it can be compared, 
and sometimes has to after it ; and it is not called an adverb, bccaose it 
has the adverb nearly. 

No. *• Ao place " ; adj. *' No farther *' ; adv. " No, nerer I " indepen- 
dent adverb. Note VIII. 

None* ** None Forrowed more " ; pron. ** NonB the better '* ; Rule VI. 
*' Silver and gold have I none** ; adj., belonging to silver and ffold^ ^183. 

Noons* A noan may denote a person, as imo/i ; a spiritual being, as 
antfil; an animal inferior to man, as doj; a thing, aj house; a place, 
as Uoston; time, as diy; a quality, as goodness ; action, as toil, etc. 
Collective nouns do not inclndo sucli wordi smjewelrif, furniture, etc. 
Complnc Nouns. — Some gi*ammnrians call f:*ich words as Jolm Smithy 

Charles Xll^ and Duke of Welliwjton^ complex nouns. 

Moet of ^ older prammarians teach that each word of such a name should be parsed { 
and some of tliem say thut John^ of tiie name John Smithy is an tuljective. because it 
shows what Smith is meant *, -whiie others insist as strenuously that Smith Is in apposi- 
tion with John^ becnuse it showd what John is meant ! Ic is probably best to parse tba 
whole uamu as onu noun. 

Concrete Nouns, the names of objects wiih their qualities; as, snow. 

Abstract Nouns, the names of qualities without their objects ; as, nrhitewss. 

Diminutive Nouns, the names of small objects as distinguiahed from largo 

ones of the same kind ; as, hillocic from hill. 
Material NounSf the names of substance in mass ; as, toater. 
Nouns, proper and Common. — The same word is sometimes a proper and 

fiomotimes a common noun. " The plnnets arc Mercury, Venus, Earth*' 

etc. " The sun shines upon the earth" " Sutiday precedes Monday '' ; 

** Preaching on every Sunday** 

It Is not necessary, and perhaps hardly pr.^per, to apply the distlnctfon of proper and 
common, to )> irilciples, in&nitiVfS, or claused, thut are used as nouns ; but gender, per- 
son, and number, should be mentioned, ou account of the relations which such expresskns 
have U> proaomu aud verbs* 

NoT7. " Now is the time to repent" ; adv. " Now is the time to repent 
in **", n. ** Now Barabbas was a robber " ; conjunction, implying tran- 
sition. '* AW — now ** ; advs., and also correlative connectives. 

Number. En was a plural termination in tlie Saxon language ; hence we 
have oxen, children, and even kirte is a contraction of cowen, and the 
poetic eyne (eyes) of eyen. In old writers, wo also find verbs with this 
plural ending. (See p. 58.) Formerly, nouns had the endinir ie in 
stead of y ; as, " A gentle Ladie.** — Spenser. Hence, according to 
some writers, the change of y to ie in the plural ; as, ladies. 

Om Adv. or prep. " He is todl off,** i. c, rich ; adj. " Off with his 
h«adl*' impcr. adv.; Note VIII, for no suitable verb ean be supplied. 
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Old. " (M men " ; adj. " Days of old " ; " The young and the dd " ; n. 

Once* *' At once came forth whatever creeps " ; adv. phr. '* Now, jast 
this on€Xi^ we nmst go on the same as ever" ; noun, Rule YI. 

Onljr* *' The onltf man " ; adj. ** I propose my thonglits onlif as conjec- 
tures " ; adv., relating to the appositive phrase, as conjectures. See § 527. 

Oppoised* " I am opposed to this " ; deponent verb. — See Mistake. 

Oun^ifours, hers, etc., are either personal pronouns in the possessive case, or 
else adjective pronouns of the .third person and in the nominative or the 

objective case. 

These words occupy a middle position between personal pronotins aud a<tjective pro- 
iMHins. OurSt for instance, maj be equivalent to our bonk* ; and hence it may be re- 
garded either as having the gender, person, number, and case of our^ or as having the 
gender, inarson, number, and case of books. The former view is the one geneniUy taken 
i:i £ugli8h grammars *, but the latter ii strongly sustained by the analogy of some fureiga 
languages. In thu English Utnguage, relative pronouns are used to suit either part of the 
composite word ; and tliis is rather a cmciusive argument that the W9rds should be parsed 
as we Iiave shown on p. 74. " A weary life Is theirs^ tvho have no work to Uo.'* *^ My 
umbrella being lorn, I will take yourn., which is better.*' 

t*»-£ ,y^g3 ijii„f lo i«aii our warrior bands** ; <. «., thy part. But In parsing the phrase, 
**This poor self of mine,** for instance, why may we not simply say that the aijtctive ad- 
junct of mine is used as a definitive atyectiTo iKilongIng to self? — See p 93. 

Got* '* To put out ; to branch out ; to break out ; to draw oat ; to run out; 
to cutout; to make out; to look out; to play out,** etc. ; adverbs. 

Over* ** We passed oixr the bridge " ; prep. ** Ooer against the church 
stands a hospital " ; prep. " Wc passed over *' ; " I turned over a leaf" ; 
" It ran over" ; " It is occr*' t. c, gone over; " There were twenty dol- 
lars over** I, c, in excess ; adv. " Over and above" ; adv. phr. 

Participial Ai^ectivcs* — A participial adjective is derived from a verb, 
hafr little or no reference to time, and generally precedes the noun which 
it qualifles, and which would bo the subject if the participle were a 
finite verb. 

The following are also participial adjectlres : " €k)d*s presence Is renrttring^ sanctify^- 
ing^ and lightening to the soul.** — Bunyan. **The office was unsolicited and un- 
desired by me.**«— AfcCif//ocA. "Boughs unshaken by the wind.'* — Bryant As a 
general rule, prefixes do not change the part of speech } and suffixes do. When un is 
prefixed to a participle, bat can not be prefixed to the verb, some grammarians call the 
word thus formed an atU^ctive ; others, a participle. It seems to us that such words 
should be called participial adjectives. The word undesired, for insbince, as given 
above, can not make a passive verb with was^ and therefore it is not a pure participle ■<, 
but it takes after it the preposition byy as required by participles, and not tOj as required 
by adjectives, and therefore it Is not strictly an adjective. 

Such words as talented^ double 'barreled^ unepttcq>hedy etc., which are formed ft-om 
nouns, and take the ending ed simply to give them something of an adjective form, are 
adjectives. Also such words as parsing^ in the phrase parsing exercises. 

Compound participles, as treated in this book, are to simple participles, somewhat aa 
compound pronouns are to simple pronouns. 

Participial Nouns. "Whenever a participle Is used with a verb or prep- 
osition in such a way that it assumes case, it may be called a participial 
noun ; and it may then have the modifiers of either a verb or u noun, 
but not always a part of each class. 

A participial noun that has the modifiers of a ferh, should be parsed 
first as a participle and then as a noun. — See p. 206. 

PeaS) number j peases quantity ; — a frivolous and pedantic distinction. 
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Pleonasm. " It cnrled not Tweed alone, that breeze," — SooS. 

** My banks they are furnished with l^ces." — Shenstone. 

It seems to as that it would be better to apply to rach examples the Rale for Jipp06iti(m 
than the ilul^ for nominatives ind 'pendent : for, in generalf no extraonlinary principle 
should bo applied where an ordinary one trill do as well ; and the examples are analo- 
gous to «»uch as ** Ye mountains," *' I myself." in which the pronoun merely strengthens 
the expression. But when the words are plainly different in case, or when the mode of 
expression is diflferent, Rule II may be prefemble. 

Possessive. ** As £den'8 garden bird." — Halleck, " Houghton's iEsop's 

Ftthles." " The Duke of Wellington's forces." " Jones the saddler's 

wife." " At her brother Absalom's house." " Turner and Mason's 

store." " Turner's and Mason's store." 

Eden'f is governed by garden, and Eien»» gardtm is an adjective belocgfng to bird. 
nouyhtoH*8 is governed by the phrase Msop^* FabUa, Duke, Jones, and brother^ 
should be considered the possessive words on which the names of the possessed objects 
dciiend. Turner is guverued by store expressed } and Tumer^Sf by store under- 
stood. —See Ours. 

Post* "' He rides post '* ; adv. ; or noun, under Rule VI or VII, accord- 
ing to the sense. 

** He is the post, and rides ** } or, ** He rides like the post, or by post** The tenteiiee 
seems t') be analogous to " She walks a gueen ** j " He struts a dnndy ** ; and, if so, the 
same Rule should be applied to it, though most teachers call post simply an adverb. 

Prithee. " I prithee " «= I pray thoc. ** Prithee, say no more " ; intcij. 

Put. " To put up with it " ; I e., to bear. " To put up at an lioteL" 
Probably each phrase should be parsed as a compound verb. 

Pronouns. Pronouns were probably the first of names, and afterwards 
adopted as general substitutes for nouns ; hence pronouns sometimes 
have no anteitedents. 

Adjective Pronouns, — By supplying suitable nouns after them, most ad- 
jective pronouns can be parsed as adjectives ; and those few which can 
not, might be parsed as personal pronouns, for they are always of tlie 
third person. Since pronouns represent nouns with their modifications, 
most adjective pronouns represent themselves, and the nouns understood. 

J^jtonsioe or Indireri Interroqcdive Pronouns. ** Who he was, is the ques- 
tion." Here no antecedent can be supplied before irAo; nor is who a 
direct inteiTogative. Such a pranoun resembles a relative pronoun, 
because it makes its clause dependent ; and it resembles also an adjec- 
tive pronoun, because it is equivalent to the same phrase, and implies 
uncertainty. Some grammarians call such pronouns indefinite. Some- 
times an antecedent can be supplied, and the pronoun can then be 
parsed a.<« a relative. 

Qoite. " She is quite a beauty." " He is almoa a poet" 

Quite and almost are adverbs, modifying the predicates. Note VII. 

Right. " Our righm " ; n. ** It is right " ; ndj. " All is going on rigid "; 
adj., ^534. "You did right** i. e., what is right; adj. or n. (See 
Make.) " /J/r/Af Reverend " ; "72/yii noble prince"; adv. "Right 
away " ; " Right off" ; adv. phr. 

Rule VI* *- Nouns that signify which way, how far, how much, kow long, 
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or time wherif an mnetimes put in the objective case, wUhffiU a pftp' 

osithn expressed 

TTe Insert this Rule here, bccAuse some teachers may prefer It to Rale YI, oo p. 192 ) 
though we ourselves prefer that Kule, which is more comprehensire. 

Rate YII«^ 1. A Noun or Pronoun^ added to another for explanation or 

empheuis, i$ puty 6y apposition, in the same case. 

2> A Noun or Pronoun, after an intransitive or a passive verb, is put in 

the same ease as the subject, when it denotes the same person or thing. 

We insert this Rale here, because some teachers may prefer it to Role VII, oo p. IfU { 
though we ourselves prefer thsit Rule. 

Ron. " To run riot " ; i. 6., in or into riot. Rule VI. 

** The brooks ran nectar.^* ** The streams ran blood" 

"Forthwith on all sides to his sad. was ran 

Bj angels many and stronj^." — Milton. 

11 Is costomary to say that ran is transitive, and governs nectar and blood f but the 
meaning in the first example plainly seems to be, that the brooks were nectar^ and henoo 
nectar is a predicate-nominative. The next example is dottbtftil ; for it may mean simply 
thiit the rivers carried blood, or flowed with blood ; and if this Is the sense, Rule IV or 
Yl should be applied In the last example, wai run is an impersonal verb, and a pure 
Latlnism. — See p. 196. ^ 

Save and but are prepositions when followed by the objective case, and 
conjunctions when followed by the nominative case. — See p. 293. 

Seize. ** To seize something." *' To seize on something " ; comp. y. 

Set* " To set up, off. out, apart, by,forih^ over** etc. ; adverbs. 

Short. " To be s/iorf of money " ; adj. " To stop shoH " ; adv. "To 
come short of" ; " To fall short of" ; i. e., to be short of; adj. " He 
cut him short with this remark"; adv. "To stop short" (manner), 
and *' To stop shorthf " (time), are very different 

Sit. ** To sit up late " ; v. intr. *' I sit me down " (poetic) ; v. tr. " To 
tit the matter out " ; v. tr. " She sita a horse well " ; " He phds his 
weary way." On may be supplied in the last two examples, bat it is 
not improbable that the idiomatic sense makes the verbs transitive. 

Situated. " London is situated on the Thames " ; adj. 

Bo* *' So frowned the combatants " ; adv. of manner. " It is so cold " ; 
adv. of degree. " So he does it, no matter when " ; conj. " A ^ry 
inoath or m was all." — Sujifl, Noun. So is often used as a sort of 
pro-wordy to represent a word, phrase, or clause ; and to express not 
. only manner, but frequently condition, thus having the force of an ad- 
jective ; but as it must be always construed with a verb, it is still con- 
sidered an adverb. " He is very stingi/f but she is more so." 

Somethinf^* " Of worm or serpent kind it something looked." Kule VIL 

Snch. *'Such and such a one." — Sujift. Adj. "I do not regard his 

rules as such,** i. e., as rules; pron., apposition. " Some flowers have 

beautiful names ; such as hearths-ease, daisy, honeysuckle,** etc. 

Such, in this last sentence, is a pronoun, in apposition with namea^ as being Includel 
In it ; and as is a relative pronoun, predicated of hcturt^s-saae, etc.| by the verb are 
understood. 8uek could also be referred lo^owera. 

Take. ** To take hold of; to take care of; to take up ; to take on/ 
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"Ho takes after his father" ; t. c, reaemUes, " Wo should not take up 

with mere probabilities." — Waits* That is, — should not adopt, " They 

took to the woods *'' ; t. 6., ^oo^* themselves. 

Take is sometimes used in such close combination with its modifiers, that the Tvords 
can not. be parsed with any perception of their separate u.ea(iiugs< lu such cases the 
whole phrase may be treattMl as a compound verb. — See §386. 

Than* " He is wiser than I " [am] ; conj., connecting cLinses. " Who 

forgets the more than JUomer of bis age ? " conj., connecting words. 

** Beelzebub, than whom, Satan except, none higher sat." — Milton. 

Than whom is an inelejrant expression ; though it is somewhat analogous to the 
abridged phrase but m«, but him. Than^ in the foregoing example, is usually considered 
a preposition. It may also be parsed as a conjunction, by saying that whom is used for 
who^ by the figure enallagi. ** I have more trouble than I can bear ** ; i. e., than that 
is which I can bear.*' This construction of than is so nearly like that of the relative as, 
that it almost makes than a relative or else as a conjunction : ** I have as many oa he " ; 
** I have more than he." ^ This aunt Deborah bad no more thim a onall life aanuity." 
Here annuity is put in apposition with more^ being included in it *, for the meanlag is 
not that she had no more than a small life annuity is, but that she actually had the small 
annuity ; the idea of identity predominates over that of comparison. As sometimes 
connects words in apposition, and than is a similar word } besides, than, as used above, 
would became as, if translated into Germaa. 

That ; adj, " That man." [hood." 

ADJ. PRON. " No Other home seems so lovely as (hat of my child* 

KEL. PBOX. *' It was he that assisted me.** [i°£r*" 

CONJ. ** I believe that all sickness is caused by improper liv- 

** Here Is love, in that while we were yet Christ died for os.** — Bunyan. In 

governs the whole clause after it *, or else, only thaty with which the clause after it is pat 
in apposition. ** A few, that is^ eight or ten, were saved '- *, cot\J , or snppljF number, 
*^ Fool that I was, no one knew it^.a Af though i wca plain! y the great fool that I was, 
no one knew it. By thus supplying words, this difficult idiom can be parsed ; but the 
supplied words hardly preserve the sense. — So, ** Young as he is, few are his equals." 
Or obe treat tlie sentences as If that and aa were though. 

The* '* The man" ; article. **The more we have, the more we want"; 

article. "The deeper, the cooler"; adv., and correlative connective. 

" /Je better to converse-'*; adv. phr. "He did the best"; adv. phr. 

When the relates to a noun, it is an article ; to an adjective, an adverb ; 

to an adverb, it forms with it an adverbial phrase. 
Then; adv. " Did yon hear it tlmnder then f " 

CONJ. " If you think so, then do not purchase." 
There. See p. 177. " The ride there and back was delightful " ; adj., show- 
ing what ride. "To the house thereof"; "And the fame hereof*'*; 

" Time when "; ** The place where " ; " All things whatsoever** ; adj. 
Till. "Stay tdl tomorrow"; prep. "Stay till I return"; conj. adv. 

" Till now " ; " Till then " ; adv. phr. ; better, adjuncts. 
Times. " Three times the son's age is equal to the father's." " Five 

times four are twenty." " Five times one are five." 

There is an Inconsistency in the foregoing modes of expression. Custom, bowerer, 
seems detcnnlticd to uphold them all. To parse them as they are, apply Rule VI to 
times in the first example, and to four and one in the others. The son's age, taJUn 
three tiroes, etc. Five times o/four, aa to four, or in regard to (bur, etc. 

To is a preposition ; also the sign of the infinitive, and a part of it. 

Since the inflnitiTc was not intends) fbr predication, it needed not an auxiliary verh 
for its sign *, and therefore it adopted to as being best suited to express ths general idea 
uf tendency. 
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Too. "Too smaU"; adv. of degree. ** Since he went, I will go too, 

"Devotion, too, hath lingered round each spot of consecrated ground." 

Too^ in the last two exampletj is rather coi\junctive ; ami, in the last one, its construc- 
tion is so nearly like that of the conjunction however^ tliat it would Ue hanliy improper 
to call it simply a conjunction. Too^ oIho^ likfufine^ evrn, beaiden^ etc., generally re- 
late to a part of a sentence, and at the same time refer it bacic coigunctively to a similar 
part that is either expressed or implied. To those who wish to be critically nice in para- 
in{; these words, we wouUl say, first parse the word as an adverb, relating to some part of 
the sentence according to Note VII ; and then say, that it is also used as a copjuuctioo, 
connecting this port to, etc., according to Bute XV. — See p. 177 and § 627. 

Up» ** To march up a hill'*; prep. **To rise up; keep up; go up"; 
adv. " Man's life is full of ups and doions" ; noons. 

Upwards* " Upwards of twenty houses were burned." 

*• About twenty houses were burned." 

** In a sermoh there may be from three to six heads,** 

The whole phrase, in the first and the last example, can be parsed as a noun ; or sup* 
ply the words number and htada. Some grammarians cidl upwards a noun ■, and a 
strange one it is. Since about is an adverb, modifying twenty y it seems to us that it would 
be allowable to call upwards o/an adverbial phrase modify mg twenty. — See Above. 

Very. ** The very man " ; adj. " Very strange " ; adv. 
Weigh. " To weigh [lift] anchor " ; v. tr. '* It weighs a pound**; Rule 
IV or VI. " To weigh a hog " ; Rule IV. Weigh is as much transi- 
tive as cost ; but the more obvious object of u!eigh has rather pushed the 
other under Rule VI. 
Well. '• A deep well " ; noun. " He is well " ; adj. " Well advanced ia 

years • ; adv. " Well, 1 don't know what to do " ; independent adv. 
What ) Compound relative pronoun, *' Take what 1 ofifer." 
Interrogative pronoun, " What ails you ? " 
Responsive pronoun. "1 know what ails yon." 
Adjective, *^ What news from Genoa 7 " [I succeeded." 

Adverb, " What [somewluit] with entreaty, what with threatening, 
Interjection, " What ! take my money, and my life too 1 " 
The regular expression for the relative what seems to have been that what; 
for the first cousin to this expression, "das was,*^ is still alive in the Gcr* 
man language. The disagreeable monotony of sound, in the two words that 
what, seems to have caused the rejection of one. " £schewef/ia< evil is.** — 
Cower. Here the what is dropped ; but, in the coarse of time, what gained 
the supremacy, and now rules in place of both words. Gradually, what 
also assumed the function of a plural. 

^* He demands as a favor what the former requires as a debt.** JVhat Is the object of 
d^nands and requires ; and favor and debt are put in apposition. "^ Whatsoever you 
find, take it.** Pleonastic } the antecedent of whatnorver Is in apposition with it. *^ To 
others do — the law is not severe — what to thyself thou wishest to be done." The ante- 
cedent part of what is governed by <fo, and wishes governs the relative part in co'nneo- 
tion with the infinitive. ^ Is it possible that he should know what he is, and be what he 
is ? " Know governs the clause after it ; and what is responsive, agreeing in otse with 
Ae, according to Rule VII. " I tell thee what^ corporal ■, I could tear her.** That is, I 
tell thee what I think or feet. What if he should sue you ? ** t. e., what would you 
do f ** What if there is an old dormant law, nobody will enforce it '* \ i. e., what amils 
it. ^* What though no real voice nor sound,** etc. *, co^J. phr, for it seems to have be- 
come a sort of poetic although. " What ho ! warder '* ; inteij. ** For all men whatso- 
ever ** ; adj. \ or supply they arty and apply Rule VIZ. — See There and Do. 
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When* *• When wan it ? •* interro^. adv. " Come when yon can '* ; conj. adr. 

" Since when was it ? *' noun. So, wohere. 

Thoagh it to customary to tench that relative pronouns rikI c<HijanctiTe adverbs eonneet 
clauMfS, yet niont wonis of this kind ullonr the claa^tes to which they belong to be con- 
tracted into infinitive phrnaes } and then the chief syntax rests somutimes on the rtflativa 
wrar.1, Nud sometimes on the infinitive. ^ I know how to do t<** ; Note IV ; to do is 
rather the object of Antoio, and modified by Aomt. So, ** I knew not tohieh to choose " g 
*^I know what to do.*^ "These precioas minstrels could find no room in which to 
warble ** ; " He has no money loith which to begin the business " ; the Infinitives 
rather depend on the preceding nouns or predicates, and the adjuncts on the infinitives. 
**Teil me when to comCy and vthcre to meet you ** ; Note IV, but the infinitive rather 
depends on the adverb. Ss, " The Son of man hath not where to lay his head.** In the 
List two sentences, the nouns time and place can be supplied ; and in the last ooe it 
would be hardly improper to parse where simply as a uoun. 

HVlierebyf wherewith^ whereon, whence, imply each a relative pronoun ; and 

they arc therefore generally conjunctive adveubs. 
Which. "The table on which I write"; rel. pron. *'WIuch is he?" 

interro^. pron. " Which book 1 ** adj. *' I know not wJUch it is " ; "I 

know not which to choose '* ; responsive pronoun. 

<*,Can you tell which is which f ** " He does not know what is what ? ** « We shall 
soon see who is who.** This idiom Is a very curicms knari in language. The first word 
seems to b^; a common interrogative or responsive pronoun, and the subject of ih'i verb } 
tlie word after tlie verb is a kind of indefinite pronoun, altogether pecuUar. ** Which is 
which ? " seems to be equivalent to ** Which is the right one ** f 

^* lias enrth a clod its Maker meant should not bo trod by man, erect and free P ** 
Supply which, and make meant govern the whole danae, whiah should uol be trod,** etc. 

IVho. ♦' The man who" ; rel. pron. '♦ Who can tell 10AO he is ? " first 
who, interrog. pron. ; sjecond who, responsive, or indirect interrogative. 
"To any one whomsoever"; rel. pron., in apposition; analogous to 
" The man himselfr — See end of What, [adv. 

Why. " Why go ? • interrog. adv. '* The reason why he went" ; conj. 

Wit. " They are, to wit,'* etc ; adv. phr. " These men, to wit,"* etc ; conj. 

Worsei. "Tobeir<»«e'»;adj. *' To do iiwsfl " ; adv. « For worse "; noun. 

Wonld. " I ivould go '* ; auxiliary verb. " I would I wens out of the 
difficulty " ; prin. v. " Would God it were done I " *prin. v. ; God, 
subject. The meaning seems to bo, " that God wiahed [snbjnnctive] 
it done!" implying that it would then bo instantly done. ^But it is 
customary to supply /, and to govern God by to. 

Worth. " Slow rises worth. hj poverty depressed " ; noun. " My knife 

is ivorth a dollar," t. c, etjual in value to; adj.; dollar. Rule VI. 

" More worth to men, more joyous to themselves." — Young. " Wo© 

worth the day " ; verb ; old imperative of the verb be; akin to werB, or 

derived from this branch. 

English syntax would sustain a Ilub of this kind : " Terbn, adj««tivM, and advrrh*, 
that have absorbed the meaning]; of to or for, may govern the same case." Like, wort^i^ 
and verbs of giving, would come under this Ilule. 

Yet J CONJ. " Yd, though destruction sweep these lovely plains, 

ADV. Rise, fellow-men, our country yet remains I " — CnmpbeU, 
•» Yet a few days, and thee the all-beholdinf^ sun shall see no more." — Ory«nt. On© 
writer supplies passing ,• but the expression is fully in the idiom of the German lansusvp % 
and in this the sense is, *' After a few days yet," etc., yet beins an adverb tlwt nwrdifi** 
the phrase. Yet, Note VII j years. Rule VI. 

Yonder. " Yonder church " ; adj. " He lives yonder " ; adv. 
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•woRr>s i:.OG-ic^AJL.i:.Y cot^ebiitki^. 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

••A. miglity xDLa2se! "b-at xxot -wltlio-at a plan." 

AnalysU is the resolving of a whole into its psots. 
Synthesis is the combining of parts into a whole. 

571 fl Analysis, in grammar, is the resolving of a sen- 
tence into its principal and subordinate parts. 

Analyfiis is simply graded syntax ; and the most important principal parts 
are subjects and predicates. Analysis treats of thought and its elements ; 
parsing tteats of words and of those properties which sometimes cause 
changes in the forms of words. 

572t Parsing is the resolving of a sentence into its 

parts of speech, and mentionmg their properties and 

syntax. 

DISCOURSE. 

573t Discourse is any train of thought embodied in 
language ; and it may be, — 

1. Description^ which depends chiefly on place. 

Deeer^tion is an necoant of persons, places, and things. 

2. Narration^ which depends chiefly on time. 

Narration is a rehearsal of events. 

8. Science or Philosophy^ which aims to unfold the 
nature or plan of things. 

On this division is based didactic literature, which inculcates moral truth. 

4. Illustration^ which is any foreign matter introduced 
for the sake of making the speaker's meaning more intel- 
ligible or impressive. 

it/ustration is generally rhetorical matter, comprised under the bead of Rhetorics' 
Wiffure*. 
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Any one of tlie first three kinds may predominate in a piece of 
composition ; bat the four are frequently combined and mixed. 

571. DiBConrse, or Literature, is usually divided into 
prose and poetry. 

573. The chief divisions of prose are science, philoso- 
phy, history, travels, novels, essays, addresses, critiques, 
and letters. 

576. The chief divisions of poetry are epic poetry, 
dramatic poetry, lyric poetry, satires, epistles, epigrams, 
and epitaphs.* 

Dramatic poetry is divided into tragedies and comedies ; 
and lyric poetry is divided into odes, songs, and sonnets, 

PARAGRAPHS. 

577. The division of his discourse into volumes, books, 
paiis, cantos, verses, chapters, sections, paragraphs, and 
sentences, is left chiefly to every writer's own taste and 
judgment. 

578. All discourse can usually be divided into paror 
graphs. 

It is generally more conycnicnt to divide poetry into stanzas. 

579. A Paragraph is a sentence, or a combination of 
sentences, distinguished by a break and a new beginning ; 
and it should comprise all that relates to a distinct part of 
the subject.. It may also serve to make prominent an im- 
portant thought, or to give a needed rest. 

Most writers seem to know bnt little of the nice nses of the paragraph ; and 
they abuse it even more than they abuse capital letters and punctuatiou- 
mnrks.- That acute writer, Dean Swift, must have well understood the em- 
phasizing force of the paragraph and the dash, when he wrote, — 

" All modern trash is 
Set forth with numerous brtdk$ and (iouAes.*' 

580* All paragraphs can be divided into sentences* 
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SENTENCES. 

£81* A Sentence is a thought expressed by a proposi- 
tion, or a union of propositions, followed hy a full pause. 

8<mietiiim a senteooe cooslsts merely of a word or phrase, that is eqairalcDt, horerer, 
to a propositioo ; us, "> Aod stfli her former self lay there, noaliered ia change. Ye*. The 
old fireside had smiled on that same sweet face,*' etc. — Dickens (on the Death of littlo 
IVell). Snmetfanes, though very seldom, a complete sentanoe reaches beyond a full pause. 
(See a piece called *' The Forgiven Debt," by L M. Sargent.) 

£82. A Proposition is a subject combined with its 
predicate. 

583. A Clause is a proposition that makes but a part 

of a sentence. 

Ex. — " The morning was pure and sanny, | the fields were white 
with daisies, | and bees hummed about every bank." — Irving. 

The foregoing expression is a sentence, consisting of three daoses. 

584 1 A clause or sentence is, — 

1. Declarative^ when it expresses a declaration. 

£x. — John rides that wild horse. 

2. Interrogative^ when it asks a question* 
£x. — Does John ride that wild horse ? 

8. Imperative^ when it expresses command, entreaty, 
or permission. 

Ex. — John, ride that wild horse. 

4. UxclamatorT/^ when it expresses an exclamation. 

Ex. — Does John ride that wild horse ! 

jr 

An exclnmatory clause or sentence is simply a declarative, nn interrogative, 
or an imperative one, uttered chiefly to express the emotion of the speaker^ 

685t Any of the foregoing modes of predicating may 
be either affirmative or negative. 

58G« Sometimes a sentence is a composite of clauses 
differently predicated. 

Ex. — " The earth is green again; 

But where are they who strove upon this field ? " 

This is a oompound sentence, consisting of a declarative and an interrogatfw clanst. 
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587* Sentences are divided into three classes ; simple^ 
complex^ and compound. 

Before we explain these classes, it will be necessary to show the chief reli^ 
HohB of words iu senteuces, and to investigate the elements of sentences. 

THE THREE RELATIONS. 

688. Almost the whole of what is usually called Anal- 
ysis, is based simply on three common relations of syntax, 
generalized and extended. 

589. These are the predicate relation, the adjective 
relation, and the adverbial relation. 

Predicate Relatioiu 

1. Trees | grow. 

2. Young trees | grow rapidly. 

8. The young trees along the river | have grown rapidly this year. 

Observe that the relation between trees and ffrow^ in the first ex- 
ample, is the common syntax relation between nominative and verb. 
In analysis, we simply extend this relcUion over the entire phrase, so as 
to take in the whole sense. Hence, while trees remains the nominative 
in parsing, in analysis we make trees, young trees, and the young trees 
along the river, respectively the subjects. So, while grow remains the 
verb in parsing, in analysis we make grow, grow rapidly, have grown 
rapidly this year, respectively the predicates. 

AcUective Relation* Adverbial Relation* 

Black noRSES. They build wonderfully. 

These noRSES. They bcild sliipt. 

The noBSES. They build now. 

John's nORSES. They build everywhere. 

HoRS ESy th€ property 9/ John. They b ui ld concealed. 

Horses owned by John. They build to be remembered. 

Horses to be sold. They bui ld in great splendor. 

Horses of strength and speed. They build while labor is cheap. 

Horses of which he boasts. They build thatthey may have homes. 

Horses that have been rode. They build because they are rich. 

Observe that not merely the adjectives black and these tell what 
or which horses are meant, but that also the article the, the possessive 
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Jchn% the appositive, the participle, the infinitive, the adjunct, and 
the relative clause, — indeed, all the different words, phrases, and 
clauses, joined to horses, — tell tokat or which horses are meant. The 
adjective sense is thus extended over kindred meanings and over 
phrases and clauses. 

Observe that the adverb wonderfully^ and the object ship^ which 
limit huUd^ though in very different ways, still both show what kind 
of building is meant ; namely, wotiderful building and ship4>uilding. 

Observe also that all the different words, phrases, and clauses, joined 
to buUdy show hoWf when^ where^ why^ or as to what the building is 
done, — that is, they are used in the sense of adverbs; and the ad- 
verbial sense is thus extended over kindred meanings and over 
phrases and clauses. 

The elements of sentences. 

5M« The ZSlementB of sentences are words, phrases, 
und clauses. 

591 fl All sentences can be resolved into propositions or 
clauses. 

592. Sometimes a sentence has, besides, an indepen- 
dent word or phrase. 
Ex. — JVb, gentlemen of the jury; this is not law. 

598. All the foregoing parts of sentences can be divided 
into six classes of elements : — 

• Two Principal Parts, or Elements. 
Two Modifiers, or Modifying Elements. 
A Connecting Element, or Connectives. 
An Independent Element. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

591. Every proposition must have at least two princi- 
pal parts ; a aufy'ect'nominative and a predicate-verb. 
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595* The Subject-Nominative is a noun, a pronoun, 
or an equivalent expression, that is the nominative to the 
verb. 

596, The Predicate-Verb is tlie finite verb which 
predicates an act or state of the subject. 
Ex. — Full many a fixmer \ is bom to blush unseen. 

I 597. Every proposition must consist of a subject and a 
predicate. 

598t A Sulject is a word, phrase, or clause, denoting 
that of which something is predicated. 

599* The Predicate is the word or phrase denoting 
what is said of the subject.* 

Ex. — Bells I tolled. 

Full many a flower | is bom to blush unseen. 
That our life resembles a journey, | has often been observed. 

600« Every subject and every predicate is either simple 
or compound. 

601 • A subject is simple^ when it has but one subject- 
nominative to the same verb. 

602. A subject is compound^ when it has two or more 
subject-nominatives to the same verb.* 

603fl A predicate is simple^ when it has but one predi- 
cate-verb belonging to the same subject. 

6Q4fl A predicate is compound^ when it has two or more 
predicate-verbs belonging to the same subject. 
Ex.— Roses I fade. 

Hoses and lilies | bloom and fade. ' 
Days, months, years, and ages, | shall circle away. 
Full many a flower | is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

* The ■tttject Is what remains after the predicate is remoretl } the fvredlcate It what r^ 
mains after the subject is removed. The subject, or the entire subject, U the sa^l^ct- 
Dttminative with ail its modifiers *, the prRdicate, or the entire predicate, is the predicate- 
verb with all its modifiers. When the subject or the predicate con&ists of two or vaan 
words, the teacher may iet the pupil call it the entire Bubjeet^ th« cntirt predicate ; 
sfmply to give the expression a little more hillness or fcace. 
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The sabjcct-nominative is sometimes called the ffmmmatieal iuhjeet, and 
the predicate*verb the grammatical predicate ; the entire s abject is sometimes 
called the logical mbject, and the entire predicate the logical predicate. The 
predicate-yerb 6e, or any other neater verb, is sometimes called the copula ; 
and the adjective, noun, or kindred expression, which follows it, is some- 
times called the attribute. 

The word tubjeet^ in fcnunmar, is Bomethnes applied to the entire expretsion to which 
a predicate refers, sometimes to the uomioative only, and sometimes to a person or tliiug} 
the word object is sometimes applied to a goveined word or expressioo, and sometimes to 
a person or thing. 

Mention the subJedSf the predicates, the subject-nominatives, the predicate^ 
verbs; and tell whether the subjects and predicates are simple or compound:'-^ 

Deep rivers | flow in silent majestj. 
Rome I was not built in one day. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

The summer breeze parts the deep mazes of the forest shades. 
There is a mourner o'er the humblest grave. 
To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for it. 
Our feelings and actions are evidently according to oar belief. 
The dipping paddle echoes far, 

And flashes in the mooulight gleam. 

When the subject or the predicate is a long or mixed phrane, it may be bet- 
ter to mention nrst the subject-nominative or predicate- verb, and then the 
modifiers that make with it the entire subject or predicate. 

MODIFIERS. 

695* A Modifier is a dependent word, phrase, or 

clause, added to some other word or expression, to limit 

or vary the meaning. 

Ex. — The PATHS of glory lead but to the grave. 

The and of glory are modi Aero ) because they cease to make tense when the word 
paths is removed, and they serve to show what paths are meant. 

A modifier generally specifies^ limits, explains, or describes. 

606* There are two kinds of modifiers ; adjective and 
adverhiah 

Wl. An Adjective Modifier is one that modifies a 
noun or pronoun, or that belongs to it or depends on it. 

An adjective modifier generally describes some person or thing. 

Ex. — " Solomon*s Temple." What temple ? 

" David, the king and psalmist,*' What David ? 
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•^Tkehokdofpalms:' What land ? 
'^ A hill crowned with majestie trees," What kind of hUl ? 
'* A proposition to sell thefamL" What proposition ? 
^ The store trAtcA is on ike comer,'* What store ? 

Omit the words land and ftifl^ iind you can see at once that the remaining 
words cease to make sense ; therefore *land and hiU are principal words, and 
the others deptmd on them. To ascertain which word can not be omitted 
without destroying the phrase or sentence, or the sense, will eenerally be the 
easiest way in which the pupil can find the princfpal word and its modifiers. 

It is Tory diflicolt to deftoe modifiers In sach a way as to make the definitioa snffi- 
ciently oomprelieuflive, and at the same time forcible and exact Our definition of adjeo- 
tiTe modifiers would inclade predicates ; — mod, in troth, all predicates are modifiers or 
attribates of their sulQects ; — bat the definition which we have given oT predicatei^ 
will enable the pupil to «*»*>* "rniifh them ftHNU modifiers. 

606* A Noun or Pronoun may be modified, — 

1* Bf an Article* " A sebyakt broaght the hoesb." 

2. Bf an AiUectiTe* " A beautiful rose." '^ Money enough." 

3. By a Poesessive* " John's horse." " 3/y slate." 

4. By an Appositive. "John the soddZer." '* The poet i/i7(oii.'' 

5. By a Participle. " Fields ploughed," '* Birds singing," 

. 6. By an Infinitive. " Horses to be fed." " A honse 4o let." 

Sometimes also an adrerb modifies a substsntiTe, or must be taken with 
it in analyais. — See § 527. 

' 1* By an AiUnnct. " A bunch of fresh flowers," 

2. By an Appositive Plirasc. " Greece, the cradle ofaruP 

3. By a Participial Phrase. " Bsims,fiUedwidi bag and grain," 

4. By an Infinitive Phrase. " Ties never to be thus broken," 

6. By an A^Uective Phrase. " Days, short and very cold" 

Sometimes, thonph very seldom, a Bubstantive is modified by an absolnte 
phrase that is used for a relative clause. 

1. By a Relative Clause. " The winds which bring perfume," 

2. By an Appositive Clanse. " It was lacky that I found iL" 

3. By an Adverbial Claose. " The place where he fell," 
. 4* By a CoAJnnctive Clause. **A request that gou wUl come," 
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Ezorcisos. 

Mention the nouns and pronouns^ and by vshat (heg are limited or modified: -* 

A house. Faithful friends. The river Hudson. 

An orange. Larking ladiaos. Mary the cook. 
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The ship. Twenty-five dollars. They themselTes. 

Warm weather.^ California bears. Time misspent 

Rainy weather. Virtue's reward. I, having escaped.* 

Large rooms. Our country's welfare. Visitors much delighted. 

The President's proclamation. The songs of birds. 

A path through the woods. A man without money. 

An order to retreat A watch to be repaired. 

Scouts to watch the enemy. Indians lurliing near. 

Indians that lurk near. The sun's bright beams. 

Lakes fringed with cedars. Two pillars of marble. 

The armaments which thunder-strike the walls of rock-built cities. 

609. An Adverbial Modifier is one that modifies a 

verb, an adjective, or an adverb ; or that belongs to it or 

depends on it. 

An adverbial modifier generally specifies the kind, limits the action, adds 
a circumstance, or expresses degree. — See below. 

A modlficcl verb is a finite verb, an infinitive, or a participle. 

By adverbial modifier we mean whatever, is added to a verb to 
make with it a predicate ; or whatever modifies an adjective, an ad- 
verb, a participle, or an infinitive. A comprehensive term is needed ; 
80 that we are compelled either to enlarge the meaning of adverbial^ 
or to coin a new expression. Perhaps it would be better to call these 
modifiers predicate modifiers^ because they are mostly used in making 
predicates; and all adjective modifiei*9 du&^^an^ire mo^//?er5, because 
they modify substantives. 

Predicate or Adverbial Modifiers. 
610* A Verb may be modified, — 

1. By an Oltlect. " Men build Itovaes*^ 

2. Dy a Predicate Salwtantive. " He became a farmer.** 

3* By a Predicate A^ective. " The mills turned sour/* 

4* By an Adverb. " The horse ran /asf." 

& By a Participle. " The ball went whizzing:' 

G. By an Infinitive. " I have conw to 60 instructed:* 

** .Tomes is idle.** — Owinc; to a sliprht radical differsnoe in the modes of 
elassifying, there is sometimes an apparent iiicongrralty between Parsing and 
Analyns. Thus, in parsing, idle is referred to Jumen^ because Jam€» de- 
notes the object to wrhioh the quality belongs ; but, in analyzing, it is referred 
la w, hiWMMe it makes with m tbe predicate. 
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1. Bf an A4iiinct. " Apples grow on trees:' 

2. Df an Objective Phrase. " He knew when to MP 

3. By an Explanatory Phrase. " To be good is to be happg, 
PhnSO, I 4. By an Adverbial Phrase. ** He will come 6y and bt/:' 

S. By a Participial Phrase. " He fell, grasping his sword.^ 

G. By an Infinitive Phrase. *^ He fell to rise no more:* 

T. By an Absolnte Plurase. *'//e being sick, I retaraed.** 

A modifying phrase that begins with an adverb, as irell as a phrase that 
has the sense of an adverb, ia sometimes best called an adoerbial phrase* 

' 1. By an 01]tjeGtive Clause. " I believe that he is honest.*^ 

2. By an Explanatory Claose. " My wish is, that you remain,^ 

3. By an Adverbial Clause. *' Study while yott are goungV 

4. By a Conjunctive Clause. " I am convinced thatyou are right.'* 

Cll* An Adjective or an Adverb can have the same 
modifiers as a verb, except those modifiers which are sub- 
stantive or adjective. 

Modifiers of adjectives or adverbs generallj express degree or circuni- 
stance. 

Exercises. 

mention the finite verbs, the infinitives, and (he participles; and by tOai 

(hey are limited or modified i — 

Exercises produce health. Cast not pearls before swine. . 

lie sold a variety of goods. Columbus did not become disheartened. 

She thinks he is rich. I fully intended to ro. 

Time is money. Concealing himself in a thicket. 

He is considered an honest man. Act wisely that you may win. 

She was there yesterday. The horse has become lame. 

To write with neatness. To write neatly and rapidly. 

Nature from the storm shines out afresh. 
I believe he will succeed when he makes the effort 
The sun having set, we returned to the camp, and made a fire. 

The adjectives and the adverbs, and by what they are limited or modified .'-^ 
Uncommonly beautiful. How dear to my heart. 

Too beautiful to last. It is very badly done. 

Rich in knowledge. She studies most diligently. 
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General BexnafkiB. 
612*. A modified word may ha^e two or more modifiers at 
the same time. 

613« A word or part that modifies another, maj itself be 
modified. 

Ex. — " The boy who stadied most dilij^ntly, gaiVied the prize." 

Boy is modified by the article the and the relative clause who ituditd tno$t diligentfyf 
4iliijtnUy modifles studied^ and is itself modified by most. 

JSrticIei, prepo$Uion»^ eotijunctionij and interjeeliont, are Dever modified. 

For convenience, all modifiers of sobjcct-nominativcs and predicatC'Terbs 
may be called primarif modijien ; and all modifiers of these may be called 
tecondary modijiers, 

€14« A modified word may be called principal j in regard to 
that which modifies it 

615 • An infinitive, used as a noun, takes only the modifiers 
of a verK 

616* A participial noun takes the modifiers of either a verb 
or a noun. 

61 7» An adverbial modifier sometimes, modifies a whole 
phrase or clause, rather than some word in it 

For examples, see Note YU, p. 196 } see also pp. 172 and 210. 

61 8t Modify we use as the most comprehensive word ; but 
limits explain, and describe can also be used, especially when 
more appropriate or expressive. 

It Is said that modifiers alwayn limit. This is not true. ^ I study** •, ** I do not 
study." Hot mudifles or reverses do study., but does not limit iU 

619fl The predicate-verb he^ when followed by an adjective, 
ft noun, or a kindred expression, is simply combined with it, 
rather than modified by it ; and the latter term can generally 
be called an attribute of the subject. 

It is an attribute when it describes ; it is simply an explanatory or idcnti- 
fying term when it txpiains or identifies. " Thou ait a man " ; attribute. 
'* Thou art the man " ; identity. " It was the wind " ; wind is no attribute 
of it. 

All ojhcr ncnter or intransitive verbs, and also passive verbs, can be 
be treated in the same way ns the verb he ; though it is seldom necessary 
to do 80, because the word modify can generally be applied to them. 
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620fl All adTerbial modifiers can be divided into three 
classes: — 

1* Oltlectivcs Elements % objects, ^^ words, phrases, and claascs. 

2. Attribative Elements ; predieute adjectives or substantives, — words, 

phniscs, nnd clause;:. 
3« Adverbial Elements ; adverbs, adjuncts, etc, — words, phrases, and 

clauses. 

Though this elaasifleation to obvlmis and instmetive In the gross. In practical detail it 
can never be carried far without endless perplexity : because participles, inflniUves, and 
clauses, belonj; to all these cisisses ; adjuncts belong to at least t«ro ; and all these parts 
range and intertwist through the classes by many and almost imperceptible shades of dif* 
ferenoe. To a ceriain extent, the ciaaaiflcatioa can be made profitable iu schools. 

CONNECTIVES. 

621s The Connectives are the conjunctions, the prep- 
ositions, the relative pronouns, the responsive pronouns, 
and the conjunctive ad verbs. - 

See pp. 75, 181, 182, 18&. 

622t A connective that is not a conjunction, performs 
also the office of the part of speech to which it belongs. 

Connectives may consist of words or phrases. 

Also the clauses " thai in " and " that i» to say *' are sometimes used simply as co» 
ordinate coi^unctions. Such phrases as, the momnnt tkai^ the instant that, as far a«« 
as toon aSf etc., are frequently used in tlie sense of conjunctive adverbs. 

Connectives are generally used singly, hut sometimes in pairs. 

Connectives are generally expressed, but sometimes they are 
omitted. 

Parts are sometimes connected by simple succession or mere de- 
pendence. 

Complex sentences have most conmi*tiv«Hi ; and the parts of eompoond sentPnoi^ an 
Um ooes moat frequent:/ counected by simple successioo. 

INDEPENDENT ELEMENT. 

623. An Independent Element may be, — 

1. An inteijection. 

2. An adverb. 

8. An independent nominatLvei or a phrase, with, suck 
a nominative. 
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Ex. — 0, yes J my Lord; the rallying hosts advance. 

Sometimes an independent substantive may be taken as a part of a logleal rabjeet; 
Sometimes an independent substantive has a relative clause Joine«l to it, and the whole 
expression then forms an independent propositloniil phrase. Bee Orajr*sOde to Adversit/. 

4. Occasionally an absolute, a participial, an infinitive, 
or a prepositional phrase* 

flee Note V and Rule IL 

Sometimes a sentence has a loose participial, infinitive, absolute, or pn^p- 
ositional phrase, which is still, however, so related to the proposition that 
it can i^nerally be taken as a part of the subject or the predicate. Such 
a phrase is sometimes grammatically independent, or docs not modify the 
matter contained in the pro()0:iitiony when it still modifies the mode of as- 
sertion, or shows as to what, or under what restriction, the statement is 
made. The phrase then modifies the proposition in the sense of a modal 
adcerb. ^* Generally speaking " s probaliy ; *' Upon the whole " ss *' hence, 
probiibly.** ' (See p. 176.) But when such a phrase has no perceptible con- 
nection with the remaining words, it must be called independent, 

624fl An independent element may accompany any 
kind of sentence ; and sometimes it stands by itself, like 
a sentence. 

PHRASES AND CLAUSES. 

625* A phrase or clause is generally named from its leading 
or introdacing word, from its principal word, from its form, or 
from its use in the sentence. 

Tlie diflkient systems of grnmmar have ran the nomenclatcDre and distinctions of phraawt 
and clauses into such a mase, that no scientific classification can nov be made without 
revolution and a new nomenclature. The following seems to us the best claulAcation that 
can be made without a radical change. 

636» In its ybrm, a phrase may be, — 

1. Simple. " On the ground." " To be there." " A large tree." 

2* Complex* "Ac the close of the day." One phrase modifying another. 

3* Compoaiid* "At night and in the morning." Two co^itlinate 

phrasea joined. 
4* Proposltionalf or Clausal* " This depends on who the commis' 

sionen are,** *' Between him and the man whom he had employed." 

A phrase, comprising a clause. 
5» mixed* See the beginning of Paradise Lost, down to the word ting. 
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6?7« In its grammatical nature, a phrase may be Bubstan- 
tive, — nominative, poesessive, objective, appositive ; adjective; 
participial; infinitive; prepositional (the adjunct); adverbial; 
absolute; independent; idiomatic. 

For exampka ofphnaefl and djuiaea, aee pp. 234, 235, and 230. 

628* In its logical nature, a phrase is substantive, adjective, 
adverbial, or independent. 

629* In itsformy a clause is, — 
1* Simpley when it has but ooe predicate. 

2. Complesy when U comprises a principal claase with a dependent clansOi 

3. Componad^ when it comprises two co-ordinate clunses. 

A proposition is either simple or complex. A complex proposition or 
clanse is one that has an incorporated clause, or a. claase that is folded in. 

A combination of two or more clauses that makes but a part of a sen- 
tence, is sometimes called a member; but the term complex or compound 
clause is probably more convenient 

630* lu its grammatical nature, a clanse may be substantive, 
— nominative, objective, appositive, or explanatory ; relative ; 
adverbial; conjunctive. 

To KToid the ambiguity of the word adverbialj It voald be well to call clauses that be- 
gin with conjuoctive adverbs, eonjunclive. 

63 1« In its logical nature, a clause is substantive, adjective, 
or adverbial. 

632fl By a farther remove, a clause may be considered, — 

Independent ^ when it depends on no other clause. And then it is prith 
cipal, wlien another clanse depends on it or is incorporated into it 

Dependent^ or snbordinate^ when \*. depends on some word or phrase. 

Co-ordinate ; when it is a companion, of equal rank, to some other inde- 
pendent or dependent clause. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES. 
633. A Simple Sentence is a sentence that has but 

one propositioii. 

It may have, besides, an independent word or phrase. 
The subject of a simple sentence has no clause. 
The predicate of a simple sentence has no clause. 

631i The core of syntax, in all sentences, is predication. 
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1. lumpiest Combination of Snljecl and Predicate* 

Soldiers fight Dogs bark. Time flies. Wolves howl. Doves 
coa Jewels glitter. Sin degrades. Bees were hamming. Marj 
was chosen. We shall return. Clouds are gathering. 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarativd sentence. The subject is iokUerM, 
and the predicate \AjighL 

2. Olject added to the Predicate-Terli. 

Dogs bite strangers. Wolves catch lambs. Lightning strikes 

trees. 3iisers love gold. Merchants sell goods. Horses draw 

carriages. Wealth produces pride. I shall see him* 

Analysts. — This is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is dogn. 
The entire predicate is bite atrangtrt. The predicate-verb is bUe^ which is 
limited by its object dogt, 

3. Article or A^ective added to the Sniyect or tlie Object* 

The vessel was wrecked. John found a knife. Leaves cover 

the ground. Sweet music rose. She wrote a good composition. 

Tall and beautiful poplars fringe the river. 

AjtalyT \ — This is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is 
Ihe ve9Bei>teci0 subject-nominative is vessel, which is modified by the article 
ike. Wafisrecked is the predicate. 

4« A4|ective or Nominative added to the Predicate«TerlK 

Lead is heavy. Most people are ambitioits, A bad com* 

panion is dangerous. The wind blew cold. Flies are insects. 

The rose is a famous ^t^^er. It was gou. 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. Lead is the subject. 
Js heavy is the predicate. Is is the predicate-verb; and it is combined with 
henvy^ an attribute of the subject. Flies are insects^ is a simple declarative 
sentence. Flies is the subject, are insects is the predicate. Are is the predi- 
cato-verb; and it is combined with insects, an attribute of the subject. . 

5» Adverb added to the Fredlcatc-Terli. 

John comes frequently^ Good pupils study diligently. The 
procession moved slowly. The eagle flew round and upwards. 
Flowers are peeping out [ everywhere, I was there. 

6. A^nnct added to the Predicate- Verli» 

The mountain is clothed with evergreens. The wind glided 
over the grass. Our troubles are aggravated by imaginary evils. 
My cousin went to your house, | at noon, \ in a carriage, 

11 p 
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Ahaltus. — This is a simple declarative sentence. The sabjeet is Ifta 
mountain ; the subjeet-nominatiTe is mountain^ which is modified oj the ar* 
tiole (ke. Js cUtihtd with evergreens is the predicate; it clothed ia the piedl- 
cate-verb, which is modified by the ac^anct with evergreens, 

7. AdUnnol added to the Saltfect or the Object* 

A wreath of rase-budt encircled her head. She bronght a 

'basket of fruit. The old oak is loaded with a flock \ of sinking 

Uackhirds. The path through the woods is cool and pleasant 

Analysis. — This is a simple declarative sentence. The entire subject is 
a wreath of rose-buds ; the snoject-nominative is wreath,wh\ch is modified bj 
the article a and the adjunct of rose-buds. Encircled her head is the entire 
predicate; encircUd is the predicate-verb, which is modified bj the object 
Modf and head is modified by the possessive her. 

S, Po9Be9Bi¥e or Apposittve added to Sol^cC oir Oiyeet* 

Mg hat is new. Mar%f$ ejes are blue. Our | neighbor'i bees 
left their hive. Rogers the poet was a banker. Lake JErie is a 
beautiful sheet of water. We visited Bomei the capital ofJialj^ 



Simple Sentences with A^ionctSt ^^ 

Twilight is weeping o'er the pensive rose. ' 

The world is bright before thee. 

The hatred of brothers is the hatred ofdevib. 

The violet has mourned above their graves | a hundred years. 

A hundred years is an abridged ac|janct, modifying mourned. 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost-work ofUiss^ 

HhetoricaUy arranged; grammaHcaUy arranged^ it would be. The gny frost* 
work of bliss dissolves in darkness. 

Jljike the leaves \ of the forest they all passed away. 

Like (he leaves of the forest is an adverbial adjunct, modifyingjMusedl Hame 
phrases beginning with Uke^ near, or worth, from the leading word. Say that 
verbs of giv'mg are modified by , the dkect object; and by , the in- 
direct object. 

Tell me the story. I gave him sooie wholesome advice. 

I insist on sending \ him \ the horse immediately. 

l^one knew thee but to love thee. 

Upon the whole, I am pleased with the terms. 

Looking upon the whole, etc. Bnt it is probably better to say, that i^poa Us 
whole modifies am pleased, in the sense of a modal adverb. (See p. 170.) 
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Simple Sentences with Participial or Absolnte Piiratec* 

The poor fellow, baffled so often, became at last disheartened. 
I saw him returning home. They fled, pursued hf our cavalry. 
The money being furnished, he purchased the estate. 
The absolute phrase relates to jmrcAosed^ and modifies it. 

She sits tndininy forward as to speak, | 

. Her lips half open, and herfvnger up. — R0OEB8. 

The compoond absolate phrase tells how she sits. Sometimes sneh phrases 
are independent Supply oetn^. 

Meanwhile the neighboring fields, trampled and beaten down^ 

become barren and dry, affording nothing hut clouds of dust. 

That is, — " and afibrd," etc. This last participial phrase relates to Jieldi, 
So the sense of a partial predicate ; for it modifies neither the subject nor the 
predicate. Sometimes a participial or an infiaitiTO phrase is almost a predi* 
cate or clause. 

Simple Sentences witli Infinitiire Pluasef* 

I went to the river to find a skiff. 

A path to guide us could not be found. 

To protect persons and property is the duty of government. 

It is the duty of government to protect persons and property. 

The best way to thrive is to keep out of debt. 

She has learned to do nothing but | dress and visit 

Surely we are not destined to live always in war and discord. 

He is very well able to bear the loss. 

The rain makes the grass grow rapidly. 

The arasi grow rapidly is the entire object of maktt^ and grass is the gram- 
matical object Such infinitive phrases are almost clauses, and such sen* 
tences are nearly complex; but they are still simple sentences. 

I ordered him to be brought. Let no one pass by. 

To speak plainly, he was a pedant puffed up with conceits. 

The last infinitive phrase is grammatically independent, but logically it 
modifies the following proposition in the sense of a modal adverb, rage 176. 

Simple Sentences with Componnd Snl^ects* 

There heaUh and plenty cheered the laboring swain. 

Formula. — A simple sentence with a compound subject; the subjeet* 
ncminatives are ^— -, connected by — , and modified by — — • 

Around the post hung helmets, swords^ and spears^ 
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The breezy eaU jof incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion^ or the echoing horuy 
No more shall rouse them from their lowlj bed. 

Simple Sentences with Compoond Predicates* 

They softly litj and sweetly deep,, low in the ground. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Here and there a lark, scared from his feeding-place in the 
grass, ssars up, bubbling forth his melody in globules of silvery 
sound, and settles upon some tall tree, and waves his wings, and 
sin^S to the swaying twigs. 

Simple Sentences wilh Compomnd lllodilien* 

The water Tan | around the bridge and over the bridge. 
A proverb is the vnt of one and the wisdom of many. 
Let I not Ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annals of the poor. 

8ee, In Or^^t Etesyi atanas 16, 17, and 18 ; all of which ouike but one slmplt senlnos. 

Simple Sentences with Independent Parts* 

"Wliy, *-o, my lord ; he has not failed. 

But the daughter — alas ! poor creature — she is accom« 
plished, and cannot do household work. 
Flag of the brave ! thy folds shall fly 
The sign of hope and triumph high. — Drake. 
Ah ! then how sweetly closed those boyhood days I 
The minutes parting one by one like rays. — AUston, 

D^ In general, any part of all the foregoing Bimpla sentences can be'' 
made compound, by adding iimilar words or phrases, and thus making a 
series; and any part can bo made complex, by adding modifiers, which are 
generally different words or phrases. It is thus that hny simple lenteaces 
are produced. « 
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2. COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

835f A Complex Sentence is a sentence that has but 
one independent or principal clause, with one or more 
dependent clanses. 

It is a sentence in which the ports are connected, at their widest or greatest 
joint, by a sabordinate relation. 

There runs through discourse, more or less, a serial sense, 
and also a modified sense. The former gives ns compound 
structure ; and the latter, complex structure. 

1. A sentence that consists of two clauses connected 
by a relative pronoun, is complex. 

2. A sentence that consists of two clauses connected 
by a conjunctive adverb, is complex, 

8. A sentence that consists of two clauses connected 
by a subordmate conjunction, is complex. 

4. A sentence that consists of two clauses, of which 
one is used in the sense of a noun, an adjective, or an 
adverb, is complex. 

This class includes the three classes before it \ and it is itself inclndecl in 
the general class, § 635. 

In stead of having b^L'two clauses, a complex sentence may also haro sev- 
eral distinct clauses, or else a cluster of clauses, depending thus on the prin- 
cipal clause, or incor^rated into it; and it can ako have two or more mde- 
pendent clanses, provided the dependent clause relates to them jointly. 

Almost every sentence must have at least one clause that is independent ; 
and its clauses may all be so. When a sentence has two or more independent 
clauses, it is generally compound. 

636* A subordinate clause may be used as a noun in 
any case except the possessive. 

Substantive Clauses. 

Nominative Clauses* 

That the sotd is immortalj is believed hj all nations. 

Thhi is a complex declarative sentence, of which the subject is a subordi- 
nate or incorporated clause. T^at the soul i$ immortal^ is the principal sub- 
ject ; and it oelieved by all nations is the principal predicate. ^ /« believed is the 
predicate-verb; and it is roodiAed by the adjunct bif all naUont, T%ai is the 
oonaeotivB, showing the dependence of the subordinate clause oo sometbing 
else. The tcnU^ of ue dependent clause, is the subject, eto. 
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Why he did not go^ is obTioas. 

When jEneas landed in Italy, is not known. 

Whether he can finish the work, is doabtfuL 

How an acorn becomee an oak, is a mysterjr. 

Where Warren fell, is not precisely known. 

By what means he succeeded, has never been explained. 

Ccui he hold his position t u the question. 

Apposltlve Explanatory Claoses* 

It b universally believed that the soul is immortal. 

This is a complex declarative sentence, of which the dependent clause is In 
apposition with the subject. Jt, with the clause that the toiU i$ immortal, is the 
entire principal subject. It is the subject-nominative, which is modified by 
the explanatory clause. 1$ wnver$aUy believed is the principal predicate; tf 
belieeed is the predicate-verb, which is modified by toe adverb umversalljf* 
(Dispose of the dependent clause as heretofore.) 

It is obvious why he did not go. 

It is not known when JEneas landed in Italy, 

It is doubtful whether he can finish the work. 

It is mysterious how an acorn becomes an oak. 

It is not precisely known where Warren fslL 

It has never been ascertained by what meaM he succeeded. 

The question, Can he succeed? is now discussed in the papers. 

They did not seem to know the fact that <dl parties must obey the laws* 

One truth is clear : Whatever is, is right, 

Ol^eciive Clanses* 

All nations believe that the soul it immortal 

This is ■ complex declarative sentence, of which the object is a dependent 
clause. All natuma is the principal subject; tiationi is the subject-nominative, 
modified by aU, Believe tliat ike soul i$ immortal, is the entire principal predi- 
cate; beUeve is the predicate-verb, and it is limited by the objective elame 
that ike soul u immortal 

You now see why he did not go. 

Ko one knows when jEneas landed in Italy. 

We doubt whether he can finish the work, 

I have been considering how an acorn becomes an oak. 

Our guide showed us where Warren is supposed to havefaUen, 

I have never ascertained by what means he succeeded. 

He said, " How can I ever forget your favors to met" 

The laws, he thought, should be more rigidly enforcedm 

Teach me to know myself, and feel whai others are. 
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Predicate Explanatory dames* 

The universal belief is, that the sotd is immortal. 

Hiis is a complex declarative sentence, into which a dependent clanse is 
incorporated as a predicate-nominative, explanatory of the subject. (Analyze 
the principal subject) Is that tketoulit immorUU, is the principal predicate; 
is is the predicate- verb, and it is combined with the predicate clause after it, 
which is explanatory of the subject 

The only wonder is, that one head can contain it aH 

The cause of anxiety was, why he did not write. 

One of the greatest mysteries is, how an acorn becomes an oak. 

The question is, ^^ What is it best to do, under the circumstances f " 

Adjectiye Clauses. 

The following sentences are complex because each has a 
clause that is used as an adjective, and is therefore dependent. 
The adjective clause is usually folded in or appended. 

Relative Clauses with Expressed Antecedents 

The man who escapes censure, is fortunate. 

This is a complex declarative sentence, with a dependent clause used as an 
adjective. The entire principal subject is« the man vjko escapes censure ; the 
subject-nominative is man^ and it is modified by the article the and the rela> 
tive clause who escapes censure. Is Jfbrtunaie is the principal predicate. Is. 
is the predicate-verb ; and it is combined with the predicate a^ective fortu- 
nate^ an attribute of the subject FF%o joins the dependent clause to man, and 
is also the subject of the dependent clause. Escapes censure is the predicate ; 
escapes is the predicate-verb, and it is modified by its object censwrt. 

He who is intelligent, will be intelligible. 

Mary has brought a beautiful rose, which grew in the garden. 

The man whose conscience is pure, needs fear no accusation. 

They met with such disasters as reduced them to poverty. 

Who that loves independence, would ever become a politician ? 

Yonder is the plain on which the battle was fought. 

The man on whose fidelity I relied most, was absent 

He owned several lots,^om the sale of which he became rich. 

There never yet were hearts or skies clouds might not wander through. 

That is, — ** through which clouds might not wander." — See § 176. 

I 

All questions, of whcUever^^ nature they m&y be, are referred to the 

council. 
Here the preceding noun is not an antecedent ; but the clause, folded in, still describes it 

All questions, whatever' they may be, are decided by the council. 
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Relative Clauses withont AntecedentSt 

Such an antecedent Is, in reality, osnaBy iacladed or comprehended hi the relatlTe. 

What can not be prevented, must be endured. 

This if c complex declarative sentence, comprising a principal and an in- 
corporated clause. The entire principal subject is, v^uU can nui be prevented / 
the snbject-DominatiTe is wftal, which is modified by the subordinate predicate, 
to which it is also the subject (Now analyze the principal predicate, and 
then the subordinate predicate.) 

The foregoing is a simpliiied thoagh somewhat aomnaloiis mode of aoalyiing ( hot it it 
logical, and can be easily explained to the popil. A doable relative is modified by the 
rest of the >ntK>rdinate claase, because this remainder repreeei^ a simple relatire clause 
that is partly included ib the double relative. — See p. li)3. 

What is thoroughly understood, is easily described. 
Whoever plants trees, must love others besides himself. 
You can easily explain what you thoroughly understand. 

Can eanity explain wkatf etc., is the entire principal predicate ; eon explain is lim- 
ited by what you ihnroughly undsntanii as the entire object, and by what as the 
grammatical object, which ia modified by the rest of the subordinate clause, because this 
represents a reiatiye ciause partly comprised in what. You is the subordinate subject ^ 
undfiTHtand is the predic«te*Terb| which Is modified by the adverb thoroughly and th^ 
relative part of whtU, 

Most politicians adyocate whatever seems popular. 
By indolence he lost what ability he once had. 
Whomsoever the bishop appoints, the church will receive. 
I will not object to wfiat is reasonable. 

To what is rensonahle is the entire adjunct ; to what is the grammatical adjunct 
What is the grammatical object ; and it is modified by the subordinate predicate, to 
wliich it is also the subject. 

You know what you can do, by what you have done. 

It is the tree which in / hioiv not what far country grows. 

Adverbial and Coiyanctlve Claosos aaed as A^iectives* 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero was buried. — Wolfe, 
There are times when the soul becomes tired of its earthly pUgrimage* 
A presentiment that he would be lolled, made him sad. 

Where and when are used in place of in which. 

What Icind of presentiment f Here the conjunctive clause is rather a4jective than ap- 
positive ; for it rather describes than identifies. 

Adverbial Clauses. 

The following sentences are complex because each has a 
clause that is used as an adverb, and is therefore dependent 
The dependent clause generally precedes or faUowi the prind- 
pal claase. 
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Adverbs of Timet 

When the sun riies^ the birds begin to nng. 

This is a complex declarative Mntence. The birdt btfftn to rinff, is the 
principal clause. ( Analyze it.) H^en the iun riaee, is the dependent clan^e. 
tnodifyinft the predicate' of the principal clause in the sen^e of an adverb or 
time. \Vhen is a conjunctive adverb, connecting the two clauses. 

While die robbers were plundering, she set fire to the house. 

He locked the door after the horse was stolen. 

Before reinforcements could be sent, the battle was lost. 

He has become a citizen of this place since you were here* 

I will take care of year horse untU you return. 

Astre approached the top of the hill, we saw the Indians. 

As soon as my money was gone, I no longer had friends. 

Then, when I am thy captive, talk of chains. 

Adverbs of Place. 

We sowed the seed where the soil was moist and loamy* 

Where the acil teat moist and loamy, is the dependent clause, modifying sowed 
in the sense of an adverb of place. 

He will be respected wherever he may be» 

As far as we went, the countrry was well cultivated. Page 250. 

Our language has no variety of clauses to express place. The farther nnv 
field of expression lies from the common track of thinking, the more it tends 
to circumlocution ; and vice veran. Place is somethinir that presses so closely 
and variously into us, and its ideas nre so obvious, that they have been fa- 
vored in language with the simpler garb of words and phrases (ac^ttncts). 

Adverbs of Manner* 

Forgive us as we forgive our enemies^ 

This is a complex imperative sentence. Forffive (thou) tu, is the principal 
elauiie. A$ we forgive our enemits, is a dependent clause of manner, modifj- 
Sng forgive. 

As he understands it, so he talks about it. Page 212. 

As blossoms in spring, so are hopes in youth. 

You will please to speak so thcU we can hear you. 

The dependent dause Is exptaoatoiy of «o, and $o expresses manner { bat tbe danss 
also implies coosequeDoe. 

Deinree or Extent* 

I am as tall as he, . 

This is ft complex declarative sentence. The principal clause \%, T am ag 
laU. The dependent clanse is as he (is tnU). which is an adverbial clause, 
modifying in an explanatory or limiting sense the phnue m iaO^ or more di- 
rectly the adverb as. It determines the degree. 
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Ske eiiigs as sweetly as a nightingale. 

This conatnictlon- g E p rea a c B sodmUdms mere manner} bat the idea of de- 
gree generally predominates. 

He b aa kind to me as A« eon he. 
I waa as much instmcted as I was excelled. 
We were so fatigued ikal vse could not sleep. 
They had advanced as far as they could with safety* 
I have gone so far thai I can not turn back. 
There was such a noise that Icotdd not write. 

In this ronstmction the dependent clause Grenernlly implies more or less of 
dej^ree; bnt it may also have, partly or whoDy, the sense of an identifying 
clause explanatory of ntdk. A similar remark is applicable to other claoses. 

AAer a« and ihan^ words are generelly understood. 

Contentment is better than wealth. 

He has more than I. He has more money than brains* 

I had more fear than it was prudent to confess. 

The more I use the book, the better I like it. 

This is a complex decIsmtiTe sentence, consisting of two clauses that are matnally de- 
pendent. (Those who Insist on haring one independent claose in every sentence, can call 
the second clause the Independent one. *' When I hare used the book asoce^ I shall like 
it better.**) 

The deeper the well, the cooler the water. 

De^O'ce is an abstract idea, bnt a very comprehensive and multifarious one, 
with which our jndfnnents are much concerned ; hence language is both rich 
and complicated in regard to it. 

Cause^ Pnrpose, Donbty Concession, etc* 

The connectives in the following sentences are sahordinate 
conjanctions ; but most of the dependent clauses answer to the 
adverb why^ or imply doubt ; and hence the clauses fall into the 
general analogy of modal adverbs. . 

The com will grow, because it rained last rdghL 

This is a complex declarative sentence. The principal clause is, (he com 
loiQ growf the dependent clanse is the conjunctive clanse because it rained 
last niffht^ which is used adverbially, to modify wiU grow^ of the principal 
clause, by showing why. 

It rsuned last night, because the ground is wet 

Observe that the cause, in this sentence, is logical f and not ThytieaL The 
wet ground did not cause the rain, bnt the speaker^s belief; and therefore we 
incline to think words should be supplied. Thus : ^ I know that it rained last 
night, because the ground is wet.** A similar remark is applicahlo to soma 
other sentences that have conjunctive clauses. 
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Smee the soil has been enriched^ the com will grow. 
As he is quite young yet, he should rather go to schooL 
I will not sell the horse, yor / ccm not spare him. 

Say that the dependent clause modifies wiU not sdL It is often better to 
taj that a modifier relates to a phrase or clause, than to try to make every 
modifier relate to a sin^e word. Analysis aims to take in the whole thought 
or the complete ideas, and it is therefore in accordance with its principles to 
dispose of phrases and clauses as if they were single words. Such a mode of / 
analyzing will also often remove the perplexity when a word seems to relate 
to each of several words ; for in such cases it generally relates to the whole 
expression rather than to any one word in it. 

When ybr joins two members of a sentence so loosely that they can be sepa« 
xated into two sentences, it is sometimes better to call the sentence eompound* 

' I am sorry that you did not come, 
I have written to you, that you may know how we are, 
" These lofty trees wave not less proudly 
That their ancestors moulder beneath them.** — Bryant. 
If both the vowels are sounded^ the diphthong is proper. 
If spring have no blossomSj^ autumn will have no fruit 
Were I a lawyer^ I should not like to plead a rogue's case. 
Unless you do better^ you will lose your situation. 
Unsheathe not the sword, except it be for self-defense. 
However much I may regret it, I can not do otherwise. 
He hesitated ^whether he should do this, (As to.) 
If Virgil was the better artist, Homer was the greater genius. 

This is a logical condition, not a physical. (See p. 250. ) " If you maintain that Tirgfl 
was the better artist, I shall maintain that Homer was the greater genias.** 

Though the whole race of man is doomed to dissolution, and we are 
aU hastening to our long home; yet, at each successive moment, life 
and death seem to divide between them the dominion of mankind, • 
and life seems to have the larger share. 

All the sentences of the foregoing class are allied to compound sentences; 
and there are some grammarians who call them such. Sometimes it is better 
to call a sentence of this general class compound; and it seems to us, upon 
reflection, that it would be better to call such sentences as the last on p. 260, 
afid the one above relating to Homer and Virgil, compound, than to supply 
words. 

9* lu general, any part of all such complex sentences as we have 
shown, can be made compound, by adding similar words, phrases, or 
clauses, and thus making a series ; and any part can be made complex, 
by adding modifiers, which are generally different words, phriUltos, or clauses. 
It is thus that hug complex sentences are produced. 
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637< Most of the hng complex sentences are made so, — 

1. By a series of clauses. 

Thmt is, some clausal element is expanded into a series. 

" I call that MIND free uMck protects itself against animal appetites, 
which resists the usurpations of society^ | which recognizes its awn 
greatness and immortality, \ and which ever delights to pour itself Jbrth 
in fresh and higher exertions^ — Channiko, abridged, 

^ We can not help knowing 

That ddes are clear and grass is growing. 

That the breeze comes whispering in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing,'* etc. — Lowell. 

2. By a gradation of clauses. 

** There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig politicians, 
who thought it dangerous to relax, at that moment, the laws against 
political offenses, but who could not, without incurring the chai^ of 
inconsistency, declare themselves adverse to relaxation, had con- 
ceived a hope that they might, by fomenting the dispute about the 
court of the lord high steward, defer for at least a year the passing 
of a bill which they disliked, and yet could not decently oppose." 

There is strong reason to suspect. 
That some able Whig politicians had conceived a hope. 
( Who thought it dangerous to relax the laws against poUtical offenses. 
But toho could not declare themsekes averse to relaxation.) 
That they might defer for at least a year the passing of a bilL 
TFhieh they disliked, and yet could not decently oppose. 
Tor the complete aoaljrsis of this sentence, see Kerl's Comprehenaire English GrMomar. 

"He was a man [ who never swerved from the path | which duty 

pointed out." 
" Come I as the winds come | when navies are stranded** 
" * No/ I said he ; | * for I never wished | that it might be so.' ** 
"I knew a man | who had it for a by-word, | when he saw men 

hasten to a conclusion, | * Stay a little, | that we may make an 

end the sooner.' " — Bacon, 

We have now shown the different modes of forming nearly all complex sen- 
tences. There are, besides, a few peculiar sentences of this general class 
that lie in the unfrequented nooks and around the borders of the empire; bat 
we most leave them to the judgment of the teacher, for we have not room foi 
them, and they can easily be referred to the general definition, § 635. 
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COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

638. A Compound Sontenco is a sentence that has 
two or more independent clauses. 

It is a sentence in which the parts are connected, at their widest or greatest 
joint, bj a co-ordinate relation. 

1. A sentence that consists of two clauses, connected 
bj a co-ordinate conjunction, is compound. 

£x. — Tho way was long, and the wind was cold. 

2. A sentence, consisting of two clauses that hare no 

connective, is generally compound. 

Ex. — Some ran into the woods; others plunged into the river* 

639* A compound sentence maj consist, — - 

1. Of two or more simple sentences.* 
£x. — Life is short, | and art is long. 

** The curfew tolb the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er tho lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods hb weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.'' — Gray. 

2. Of two or more complex sentences. 

^ He lived as mothers wish their sons to live ; 
He died as fathers wbh their sons to die.** — HaUeck. 
^ What in me is dark, illumine ; what b low, raise and support** 
^ The character of General Washington, which his contemporaries 
reverence and admire, will be transmitted to posterity; and the 
memory of his virtues, while patriotism and virtue are held sacred 

among men, will remain undiminished." 

« 

8. Of two or more compound sentences. 

Ex. — *< Talent is power, tact is skill; talent is wealth, tact is 
ready money." 

^ There 's the marble, there 's the chisel ; 
Take them, work them to thy will : 
Thou alone must shape thy future, — 

Heaven give thee strength and skill." 

A eompoand Beotenoe, ooosistinir of two members \ and the first member, of two oom- 
pound cUoMfl, 

* **Th»t Is, of two or more clftvses, eqniysleiit to scBtenoes.** 
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4. Of a mixttire of simple, complex, and compound 
sentences. 

Ex. — " Life is short, and art is long ; therefore it is abnost ink- 
possible to reach perfection in any thing." — Goethe. 
** Though the world smile on you blandly, 
Let your friends be choice and few ; 
Choose your course, pursue it grandly, 
And achieve what you pursue.** — Read. 

A eompoond sentence, consistiog of two memben } «nd the aeoond member, of two 
simple clauses and a complex clause. 

5. Of an independent clausal phrase, and a clause. 

'* Triumphal arch I that filFst the sky when storms prepare to part, 
I a."k not proud philosophy to teach me what thoaart.** 
The laJependeat «hiasal phnae here ranks with an independent clause. 

640* Compound sentences may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : — 

CopiilatiTe* Parts united in Meaning* 

Times change, a^xd we change with them. 

The house was sold ; a also the furniture. (And.) 

Alice has been studious, as well as James. 

The way is beset by enemies; besides, we have no provisions. 

I believe it is so ; nay, I am sure it can not be otherwise. 

The people demand peace ; yea, the army itself demands it. 

Since mere succession implies addition or connection, copuIaUve ooignnc* 
tions are often omitted. ^ 

'* The way was long, the wind was cold, 

The minstrel was infirm and old." — Scott, 
** It burst ; it fell ; and, lo t a skeleton.** — Rogers. 

Di^nnclive. Parts united in Form bnt separated in Meaning* 

You may study your lessons, or you may write a composition. 
We can not assist him, nor can you. 
Strong proofs, {and) not a loud voice, produce conviction. 
Also clauses joined by or e^ie or nei^htr make componnd sentences. 

AdTiersadve« Parts opposed in Meaning. 

The world is made for happinen; hut many people make themselves 
nuserable. 
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There is mocb wealth in England, ^l there are man3r poor people. 
He has acted unwisely ; nevertheless I will help him. [him. 

The wounded man died ; notwithstandintf several surgeons attended 
The dictionary is not perfect ; still it is the best we have. 
The prospect is not good ; I will do, however^ the best I can. 
He is a sensible man ; though he is not a genius. 

lUative* .Parts related in tbe Sense of Consequence or Inference* 

The three angles are equal ; therefore the three sides are equal. 

Observe that the equality of the sides does not show bow the angles are eqnal ; 
and although the first clause is tbe basis of the truth in the second, yet this 
meaning is taken up by tbe substitute thtrtforty which modifies the second 

Sredicate. being e()uivalent to the phrase from this caiue. And^ understood, 
\ the real connective. 

' The ground is wet ; therefore it rained. 

Ho is not at home ; hence I have not written to hinu 

Com is very cheap ; so I concluded not to sell mine. 

You see I am busy ; (hen why do you trouble me ? 

The relation of consequence or inference is a very common and forcible 
one; and hence the connective in many such sentences may also be omitted, 
the meaning being sufiiciently obvious without it By reversing the propo- 
sitions, the sentences would come under the head of caatse; and nence many 
sentences of this kind also dispense with the conaective, and are then gen- 
erally compound sentences rathet than complex. 

Ho is a mean boy : let him alone. 
Let him alono : he is a mean boy. 

Such a sentence may be considered compound, chiefly beoansa It could be 
divided into two sentences. 

He is poor : deal liberally with hinu 
Deal liberally with him : he is poor. 
Live not in suspense : it is the life of a spider* 

To the foregoing sentences may be added a few others that are somewhat 
diflerent; but of which the second clause is still in some way explanatory of 
tbe first, or is suggested by it. 

You know the man ; do you not ? 

'* Each rising art by just gradation moves : 

Toil builds on toil ; and age on age improves.** — Collins* 

'*Amlntion often puts men upon performing the meanest offices: 

fo climbing and creeping are performed in the same posture.** — Swijl, 

** That which we have acquired with most difficulty, we retain the 

longest; as those who have earned a fortune, are generally more 

careful in keeping it than those who have inherited one.** — CoUon, 
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PaimilheCio. An Extraaeous Clanw between Related Parti* 

A parenthetic clause that is not used in the sense of a part 
of speech, and that has not the remainder of the sentence for 
its object, generally makes the sentence compound. 

** A rose — I know not how it came there — lay on my book." 

A rose lay on my book : I know not how it came there. 

**■ They call us angels — though I am proud to say no man ever so 
insulted my understanding — that they may make us slaves." — Jerrold, 

When yoo meet with a long sentence, glance tbroagh it, and notice the 
joints between clauses. If the sense at the greatest or widest of these joints 
is a sttbordinate relation, the sentence is complex; if a coH)rdinate relation, 
tho sentence is compound. 

The general constmction of sentences is this : Words make phrases ; 
words or phrases make simple sentences ; simple sentences make complex 
or roraponnd sentences ; and simple, complex, or compound sentences 
make compound sentences. Complex sentences are sometimes said to be 
compact in stmctare ; and compound, hoae, 

A sentence is sometimes compound in form, bat complex in sense ; and 
sometimes complex in form, but compound in sense. When these char- 
acteristics are strongly developed, the sentence may bo analyzed accord- 
ingly. (See KerVs Comprehensive Grammar, p. 85.) For tho sake of 
greater effect, conditional or dependent clauses are sometimes expressed in 
the form of independent interrogative or imperative clauses. 

Having now shown the general constmction of sentences, let us next no- 
tice some of the modifying laws, which may be explained under two heads,— 
CoiUraciion and ArrtmgemenL 

CONTRACTION. 

641* Brevity, in the construction of sentences, is ob- 
tained either by ellipM or by abridgment. 

SomeUmes, bj tabsUtnfcing a diflbrent expreiskm. 

642* Compound constructions are generally shortened 
by ellipsis. 

648. Complex constructions are generally shortened by 
abridgment. 

614. Compound Elemonta. When the clauses of a 
compound sentence have the same predicate, the sentence 
can be changed to a simple one with a compound subject. 
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■ " Wheat grows well on these hills, and barley grows well on these hOU." 
Wheat and barley grow well on these hills. 

(US. When the clauses of a compound sentence have 

the same subject, the sentence can be changed to a 

simple one with a compound predicate. 

" The hurricane tore down trees, and the hurricane orertamed honses." 
The hurricane tore down trees, and overturned houses. 

646t When the clauses of a compound sentence have 
the same subject and predicate-verb, all the repeated 
parts can be omitted. 

^ He is a wise man; he is a good man; and ^e is a patriotio man.** 
He is a wise, good, and patriotic man. 

647. A compound modifier is contracted by referring 
the common part to the rest of the phrase as a compound. 
Ex. — " In peace and in war " =■ In peace and war, 
** To the houge and ^m the house " «= To and from the house, 
** To speak prudentlif and act prudendif*^ « To speak and act pntdenUy, 

618t Simple Sentences are often contracted by re- 
taining only the most important part, or that ivhich 

necessarily implies the rest. 

"Bread." "Order!" "Arml" 

Give me some bread. Xict us have order. Arm ye yourselves. 

In accordance with this analogy, langaage has single words that are perma- 
nently used as equivalents or representatives of sentences ; as, yts^ no^ will, why, 

649t The verb fe, in all its forms, is frequently omitted. 
" Where now her glittering towers ? " Where are now, etc. 
^ This done, we instantly departed.** This being done, etc. 
[To he'] " Everybody's friend, [is to he"] everj'body's fool." 

The sabject of the imperative mood is generally omitted ; and an 
imperative verb may be omitted with its subject when there remains 
a forcible adverb to represent the entire expression. 

650t Language frequently affords us the choice of 

either a word, a phrase, or a clause ; especially in regard 

to modifiers. 

^^ Pleasant scenes.'* "Scenes of pleasure,** " Scenes /Aa^ ji/eajre.** 
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651 1 A word or plirase that remains as the result of 
abridgment, generally retains the logical construction of 
the phrase or clause which it represents, or from which 
it is abridged. 

Ex. — "I BELIETE that he is honest " » I belietb him to be honest. 

To ascertain the syntax of a difficult word or phrase, it is often 

best to consider the term the resalt of contraction, and to pass thence 

to the original expression ; yet it must not be supposed that there 

ever was a perfect and ponderous language from which all the parts 

thus supplied have fallen away by ellipsis or abridgment. 

There are many exceptions to what is nsaally tanght abont equivalent ex- 
pressions. The coDstructions which we are obliged to call eqaivalents, fre- 
quently differ from each other, at least rhetorically, by a shade of meaning. 
** I believe thai he it honest,^* and " I believe him to be honest^'* are equivalent ; 
but " I wUl see that he does it,'' and '' I will see him do tV," are different. *^ A 
purse tifsilk ** is the same as ^ a tUken pune " ; but ^ a purse ofgoU " is not 
" a golden purse.** 

652. Complez Sentences can often be abridged into 
simple sentences. 

Ex ^^ As we approached the house, we saw that the enemy were 

retreating** t^ On approaching the house, we saw the enemy retreating^ 

The abridg9d part is usually the dependent clause. 

653t The abridged form of a substantive dause is gen- 
erally an infinitive phrase. 

" That I may go alone, is my wish " = To go ahne is my wish- 
•*It is my wish thai I may go alone " = It Is my wish togoaions. 
** I wish thai he may go alone "si wish him to go a&me. 
Smnetiiaefl tho dependciit claaae b abridged Into tkpartieipial phr€Ue, 

654* The abridged form of an tidjective clause is, — 

1. An adjunct or an adjective. 

Ex. — " Our house which is in the country** ■« Our house in tie 
Kountry =s Our country house. 

2. A participial phrase. 

" The book which contains the story " »» The hook containing the story. 

8. An infinitive phrase. 

" A day that may suit you" >-> A day to suit you. 

4. Sometimes an absolute phrase. 

For an example, see p. 269. 
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055t The abridged form of an adverbial clause is, — 

1. An adjunct. 

Ex. — ** You will suffer from cold, if you remain here,** 
You will suffer from cold, by remaimng here. 

2. A participial phrase. 

Ex. — " When I had eaten my dinner, I returned to the store." 
Having eaten my dinner^ I returned to the store. 

8. An infinitive phrase. 
Ex. — "I have come that I may assist you," 
I have come to assist you, 

4. An absolute phrase. 
*< When Coesar had crossed the Rubicon^ Pompey prepared for battle." 
Ccesar having crossed the Rubicon, Fompey prepared for battle. 

Sometimes there remains, by abridgment, simply a participle, an 
infinitive, or a single word of some other kind. 

fi58t Sometimes only the prominent part of the depend- 
ent clause is retained. 

When young, life's journey I began" «= When / uxu young, etc. 
If so, you need not remain longer " s^Jf it is so, etc. 
" It is more easily imagined them described " ; i. e,, than it is described. 

The pronoun, and the verb be, are thus often omitted together. 

657t When the principal and* the subordinate clause 
have both the same subject, the subordinate clause gen- 
erally loses its subject by abridgment. 

" When I had done this, I returned " » Having done this, / returned. 
" /came that / might assist you " » / came to assist yon. 

fi58t When the principal and the subordinate clause 
have different subjects, the subject of the subordinate 
clause usually remains ; but it is generally changed in its 
case, to suit the syntax of the new arrangement. 

" I expect that he will come " » I expect him to come. 

" There is no doubt that he wrote it " =» There is no doubt of his having 
written it " When hewas caught, we returned " » He being caught, we re- 
turned. 

The infeifeet of the dependent elaose generally becomes, hj contncUon, an ol:!Jectlr« 
word, a poseessive word, or a nominative absolute. 
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fiS9« A modifying phrase can often be abridged into a 

compoond^word. 

Ex. — *^ Boots wiA red tops" »> red-tapped hoots. '^Haying a 
•harp edge * *« sharp-edged, 

689t Connectives can often be omitted. 

8«e§§lT«,Wl,ft9a 

ARRANGEMENT. 

C61t The place most important in a sentence is the be- 
ginning ; and the next most important is the end. 

Hence the subject, which is the germ of the whole sentence, nat- 
urally stands first ; as, '* Rome was an ocean of flame." — Croly. 

6C2t When a subordinate word, phrase, or clause, de- 
notes what is most striking, or what is uppermost in the 
speaker^s mind, it may occupy the chief place. 

Adjecave i " Great is Diana of the Ephesians." 

Verb I " Out'flew millioDs of flaming swords.'* — Milton, 

Ol^lect I *' Silver and gold hare I none." 

Adverb i " Down I set him, and atcoy he ran." 

A^jancts t " Bg these [sttwrds], we acqaired onr liberty; and wUh these,** etxv 

lufinitiTe or Participle t " To'do this, men and moncj are needed.*' 

663t Frequently, an adjunct, a participial phrase, or 
an infinitive phrase, majr be transposed. 

Ex. — **/ii proportion to the increase oflxucury, the Koman state 
evidently declined " =* The Boman state, in proportion to the increase 
of luxury^ evidently declined s-> The Btiman state evidently declined 
in proportion to the increase of luxury. 

664 • Frequently, the clauses may change places, or 
one may be placed within another. 

Ex. — "7/" you desire it^ I will accompany you " ■= I will accom- 
pany you, if you desire it — I will, if you desire it, accompany you. 

685. Some regfeird should be paid to the relative im- 
portance of the parts, and to the natural order of things. 

C86» A sentence so constructed that the meaning is 
suspended till the close, is called a period* 

See the beginnUag of the Deelaratioa pf Indcpendeuce. 
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SENTENCES FOR PARSING. 

The foUowuig sentences comprise the general circuit of principles 
involved in Parsing. 

1. 

A fishennan's boat carried the passengers to a small island. 

Mexico lies between the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

I have John's book, not Mary's. He, being a mere boy, was 

spared. He being a mere boy, the Indiana spared him. Friends, 

Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. Hail, Sabbath, thee 

I hail, — the poor man's day. 

2. 

I will never forsake you. The party reposed themselves on 
the shady lawn. John and James know their lessons. Neither 
John nor James knows his lesson. It is wicked to scoff at re- 
ligion. It is too early for flowers. It was he. My heart beats 
yet, but hers I can not feel. 

3. 

That man is enslaved who can not govern himself. Assist 
such as need thy assistance. Whatsoever he doeth, shall pros- 
per. I see you what you are. Whom do you take him to be ? 
" Who is there to monm for Logan ? — Not one." The profit 
is hardly worth the trouble. The Atlantic Ocean is three thou- 
sand miles wide. 

4. 

On the grassy bank stood a tall waving ash sound to the very 
top. There are two larger pear-trees in the second row. The 
cedars highest on the mountain are the smallest. It is well to 
be temperate in all tilings whatsoever. You are yet young 
enough to learn the French language very easily. She gazed 
long upon the clouds in the west, while they were slowly pass- 
ing away. The pipers loud** and louder blew; the dancers 
quick*^ and quicker flew. 

ft. 

Respect yourself. I would I were at home. Ton or he is 
to blame. You behave too l^ly to go into company. James 
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ran fast, parsuing John, and pureaed by ns. Considering his 
age, he is far advanced. To speak plainly, I do not like her. 
To escape was impossible. It is easier to be a great historian 
than a great poet The sailors, in wandering over the island, 
foond several trees bearing delicioas fruit. That he should 
think so, is strange. 

A troop of girls are searching for flowers on yonder hilL 
The Rhone flows oat from among the Alps. Washington died 
at his residence, on the 19th of December, 1797; and was 
buried near the Potomac, among his relatives. However, if 
they do not come, I shall neither wait nor return. Such, alas I 
is the fate of ambition. 

CONDENSED ORDER OP ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Sentence f simple, complex, or compoand ; dedaradFO, interrogative, im« 
perative, exclamatory, or a composite of . 

Independent Phraae) if any ; principal word, modifiers. 

Simple Sentence! subject, sabject-nominative, modifiers ; predicate, predi- 
cate-verb, modifiers. 

Complex Sentence I independent or principal clanso; analysis. Depend- 
ent clause or clanses ; analysis. 

Compound Senleaoe f consisting ci, \ 639. Analyse the clanses. 

s ■ 

Article I kind; disposal; Rale. 

AAlective) kind; sab-class; comparison; degree; disposal; Rale. 
Nonn ) kind ; gender; person ; number ; disclension ; case; disposal; Rule. 
Pronoun ) kind ; sub-class ; antecedent and Rale IX, or gender, person, 

namber; declension; case; disposal; Rule. 
Finite Verb f principal parts ; kind in regard to form ; kind in regard to 

objects, — with voice; mood; tense; form; synopsis; conjagation; 

person and namber ; disposal ; Rule. 
Omit synopsis, oof^asatioD, and declension, when familiar to the stndent 
In6niti¥e | its forms ; kind in regard to time ; kind in regard to objects, 

— with voice ; disposal ; Rale. (So, Participles.) 
Infinitive, nsed as a noun •, lU nature as an infinitive } its nature as a noun ; disposal i 
Hole for nouns. (In a similar way dispose of parUcipial nouna and poiUelplal sdJectivsa.) 

Adverb I kind; comparison; degree; disposal; Rale. 

Preposition I reliatton; Rule. 

Conjunction f kind ; connection ; Role. 

Inteijectlon | kind ; Rule. (See Keri's " First Lessons," p. 121.) 
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SENTENCES FOE ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 

The following collection of sentences is of snch a imtare, and has been so 
classified, as to exhibit the types of all sentences, and the general constniction 
of language according to the principles of Analysis. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Simple Subjects and Fredioates/ 

Unmodified* 

1. Banners waved. 2. Lights were shining. 3. He 
should have been rewarded. 4. Could they have gone f 
5. To whisper is forbidden. 6. Whispering is forbidden. 

Modified by Words and Plurases* 

1. Manners make fortunes. 2. These roses are very 
beautiful. 3. Too much fear is an enemy to good deliber- 
ation. 4. Virtuous youth brings forth accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 5. Milton, the author of Paradise 
Lost, was deeply versed^® in ancient learning. 

Modified by daoses. 

Subject. — 1. They who are set to rule over others, must 
be just. 2. There was one clear, shining star, that used 
to come out into the sky before the rest, near the church 
spire, above the graves. 3. The disputes between the 
majority which supported the mayor, and the minority 
headed by the magistrates, had repeatedly run so high 
that bloodshed seemed inevitable. 

Predicate. — 1. Heaven has imprinted, in the mother's 
face, something that claims kindred with the skies. 2. I 
was assured that he would return. 3. We found, in our 
rambles, several pieces of flint which the Indians had once 
used for arrow-heads. 

Inverted and'EUipUeal Constmctlons* 

1. In every grove warbles the voice of love and pleas- 
ure. 2. Bursts the wild cry of terror and dismay. 3. How 
wonderfully are we made ! 
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1. Write. 2. Sweet the pleasure. 3. Here the wigwam 
blaze beamed on the tender and helpless. 
4. "Where 's thy true treasure ? '* Gold says, "Not in me"; 
And, "Not in me,*' the Diamond. Gold is poor ! 

S. Sapply ekildren. Or say, Ttnde.r and helple»» are adijectiyet, relating to Mme 
DOUD understood that denotei persons ; and they are also used as a noun, because they 
fepretent the noun anderstood, — and hence of the com. g., 3d p., pi. n., etc. 

IjofiiiitiTe Phrases used as Suiyects. 

1. To relieve the poor is our duty. 2. To pay as you 
go, is the safest way to fortune. 3. To have advanced 
much farther without supplies, would have been dangerous. 

Sometimes we find also participial phrases used as subjects ; but clauses or inflnitiTO 
phrases are generally preferable to such constructions. 

Inverted and EllipticaL 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy. 

Clauses used as Subjecfs* 
1. Tl^t the earth is round, is now well known. 2. How 

the soul is connected with the body, is a great mystery. 

3. "Dust thou art, to dust returnest/' was not written 

of the soul. 

Compound fiubjeots and Predicates. 

CompoHnd Sol^ects* 

1. Patience and perseverance can remove mountains. 

2. £ither James or Henry is talking. 3. His magnificence, 

his taste, his classical learning, his high spirit, and the 

suavity of his manners, were admitted even by his enemies. 

2. A sentence of this Icind can be considered compound, by supplying another predi- 
cate ; but it is more common to say simply that the subject is compound. When in 
parsing, however, a distinct predicate must be furnished to each nominative, then the 
sentence, not the subject, should be considered compound ; as, ** You or he is to ba 
blamed." ** The best books, not the cheapest, should be our digect." 

1. To remain and to advance were equally dangerous. 
2. To fight ihat night, or to retreat, was the only alterna- 
tive left. 3. To hope and strive is the way to thrive. 

3. To hope and strive, is the entire subject and the subject-nominative. To hope Is 
In part the sut^ect (tf ie. U agrees with to hope and to strive conjointly, taken as oos 
thing. 

Clauses* 

That he should take ofiense at such a trifle; that he 
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should write an article about it, and that he should then 
publish it, surprised us all. 

Claasal Phrases* 

The wit whose vivacity coudemns slower tongues to 
silence, the scholar whose knowledge allows no man to 
fancy that he instructs him, the critic who suffers no fal- 
lacy to pass undetected, and the reasoner who condemns 
the idle to thought and the negligent to attention, are 
generally praised and feared, reverenced and avoided. 

Compoand Predicates* 

1. lie rose, reigned, and fell. 2. Slowly and sadly they 
climb the distant mountains, and read their doom in the 
setting sun. 

3. The rose had been washed, just washed in a shower. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed ; 
A delicate moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

4. Glass is impermeable to water, admits the light and 
excludes the wind, is capable of receiving and retaining 
the most lustrous colors, is susceptible of the finest polish, 
can be carved or sculptured like stone or metal, never 
loses a fraction of its substance by constant use, and is so 
insensible to the action of acids that it is employed by 
chemists for purposes to which no other substance could 
be applied. 

ADJECTIVE MODIFIERS. 

(SUBSTASTITB MODIFIERS.) 

1. Articles. 
1. A church stands on the adjoining hill. 2. A states- 
man's character should be an honor to his country. 

Elliptical and Pbcaliar Constmctions* 

1. A man and woman were drowned. 2. He bought a 

house and lot. 3. A river runs between the old and the 
now mansion. 4. A great many adjectives are derived 
from nouns. 6. Peter the Great is the pride of Russia. 

12 
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2. Adjectiyes. 
1. This little twig bore that large red apple. 2. Green 
fields and forests were before as. 3. A swiilb and limpid 
rivulet purled over the pebbles. 4. He used very forcible 
but courteous language. 5. Two plum-trees, radiant with 
white blossoms on every boagh, overtop the garden wall. 
6. The whole world swarms with life, animal and vege- 
table. 

1. Jfipl* H Modified by red ; red apple^ by large i and large red apple, by that. 
S. Green btioogt to hoih^elds an J /or e«te. 

Inverled and EUipUcoL 

1. It was a bright morning, soft and balmy. 2. Calm, 
attentive, and cheerful, he confutes more gracefully than 
others compliment. 3. Then followed a long, a strange, 
a glorious conflict of genius against power. 4. Violets 
meek and jonquils sweet she chose. 

2. The dependent claose, than others compliment, limits, determiDet, or completM 
the OHnparison ; or it nio<lifies the phrase more groee/uiiy, by showing the manner and 
degree. 3. Sapfriy coi|/f t«f ; and put each eon/fici, after thtt first, in appoaltioa with 
the first 

3. Possessives. 
1. John's horse is in our garden. 2. Gen. George 
Washington's residence was on the Potomac. 3. Soft 
blows the breeze o'er India's coral strand. 

Elliptical and Peculiar Constructions* 

1. I will wait at Smith's, the bookseller.' 2. I will wait 
at Smith' the bookseller's.' 3. Lewis' and Kaymond's* 
factory was burned. 4. This is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Newton's. 6. That head of yours has many strange taxt- 
cics in it. 6. The bard of Lomond's lay is done. 

5. Yourn^ an idiom ; equivalent to your poKxenfian. — See p. 22L 

6. Bard (*«) is governed by /ay, aud Lomond ('») by of. 

4. Appositive or Explanatory Expressions. 

Nouns and Pronoans. 

1. Thou, thou/ art the man. 2. I myself was present. 
3. The nurse, that ancient lady, preached Aecorum, 
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4. There is but one Qod, the author, the creator, and the 
governor of the world ; almighty, eternal, and incompre- 
hensible. 5. Thou sun, both eye and soul of the world. 

6. A cove, or inlet, divides the island. 7. As a writer, 
ho has few equals. 8. Madame de Stacl calls beautiful 
architecture frozen music. 9. Messrs. William and Robert 
Bailey were conversing with the Misses Barnes. 10. Two 
things a man should never fret about ; what he can help, 
and what he can not help. 11. The saint, the father, and 
the husband prays. 12. You arc too humane and consid- 
erate ; things few people can be charged with. 

8. Catf» )s mndiQed hy beautiful architecture frozen mtt«/e. HSthe «ntire object; 
ami by arehitreture a« the simple olyect. Muste^ is put in apposition with architect' 
ure, and is partially governetl by cal/s. 

9. fViUmm (Ba leg) aud Robert Bailey are pat fa apposition with Mettn. } but 
Jdi-^tes Hornet is Iwst pvirsed as one noun. 

12. Tkmg»^ nominative, In apposition with the a(\Jectir(^ humane and contidtratt f 
Bemarlc ouder Role VIL Supply which as the otject of with. 

Infinitive PJurases. 

1. It is foolish to lay out money iti a purchase of repent- 
ance. 2. It is our duty to be friendly toward mankind, 
as much as it is our interest that mankind should be 
friendly toward us. 

1. K, with the explanatory infinitive phrase, to lay out money, etc., Is the entire sub- 
ject ; and it is the sutt|ect-nominative. It is modified by the phrase to lay out money^ 
etc., as the entire apposttive or explanatory phrase j and by the infinitive to lay^ as the 
■imple appositive. 

Clauses. 

1. It is through inward health, that we enjoy all out- 
ward things. 2. It is scarcely to be imagined, how soon 
the mind sinks to a level with its condition. 3. Study is 
at least valuable for this — that it makes man his own 
companion. 

Ii^verted and EllipticaL 

1. Child of the Sun^ refulgent Summer comes. 2. Thy- 
self shalt see the act. 3. This monument is itself the 
orator of this occasion. 4. I sold them for a dollar a pair.' 
6. One by one the moments fly. 6. They had one each- 
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?. He thought it an honor to do so. 8. Strange that a 
harp of thousand strings should keep in tune so long. 

2. Thou thyself. 4. I Bold theiQ, each |iair for h dollar. 6. On« by one mi^ht tiao 
be ooDsi lered an lidverbiHl phrase. 7. He thought it, to do so, an honor. To do so ^ 
ia appodition with it. Honor is also in appotition with it f but it is, besides, partiaUjr 
governed by thought. 8. It is strange, etc. 

6. Participles. 
1. Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again. 2. The 
deer, seeing me, fled. 3. The wolf, being much exasper- 
ated by the wound, sprang upon the horse. 4. There are 
twenty-six senators, distinguished for their wisdom, not 
elevated by popular favor, but chosen by a select body of 
men. 5. The blast seemed to bear away the sound of the 
voice, permitting nothing to bo heard but" its own wild 
howling, mingled with the creaking and the rattling of the 
cordage, and the hoarse thunder of the surges, striving 
like savage beasts for our destruction. 

Inwrttd. 

6. Close beside her, faintly moaning, fair .and ronn^, |t soldier lay, 
Tom with shot and pierced with lances, bleeding slow his lifo awaj, 

0. This ia one of the sentences in which it is (liflBcaH to determine what makes the sob- 
Jsct, and what makes the predicate. Perhaps the diiriaion is properly made thus : A ool- 
dier^ fair and young^ torn with shot and pierced with /anee«, | fojf elos€ beside her^ 
faintly moaning^ and slowly bleeding away his life. It is soroeUmes difficult tn de> 
termine whether an adjunct, an adjective phrase, a participial phrase, or aa inAoitiv* 
phrase, should be referred to the subject or to the predicate. — See p. 233. 

6. Infinitives. 
1. Contributions to relieve the sufferers were sent in. 
2. The book to be adopted by us should be compared 
with others of the same kind. 3. Persuade Mary to let 
him have his books. 4. Let us have some of these clams 
cooked for supper. 

4. Cooked is rather the present passive Infinitive than the perfect passive ptrttdpla. 
If the dams were already cooked, then it would lie the participle. 

7. Adjuncts. 
Simple* 

1. The roar of the lion was heard. 2. She bought a 
house with its furniture. 3. The promises of Hope- are 
sweeter than roses in the bud, and far more flattering to 
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expectation. 4. The sailors did not like the idea of being 

treated so. 5. There is a flower about to bloom. 6. The 

question of who is to lead them, was next discussed. 

Complex* 

1. A Gothic cathedral is a blossoming in stone, subdued 

by the insatiable desire of harmony in man. 2. The gold 

in a piece of quartz from the mines of California, weighed 

several pounds. 

Compoand* 

1. The large elm between the house and the river seems 
to be the king of the forest. 2. Brazil is regarded as a 
land of mighty rivers and virgin forests, palm-trees and 
jaguars, anacondas and alligators, howling monkeys and 
screaming parrots, diamond-mines, revolutions, and earth- 
quakes. 

8. Clauses. 

1. The man who sows his field, trusts in God. 2. Self- 
denial is the sacrifice which virtue must make. 3. We 
encamped by a limpid rivulfit, that purled over the peb- 
bles. 4. He paid more for the flowers and gems which he 
brought, than they are worth. 6. 'T is the land where the 
orange and citron grow. 6. There is plain proof that" he 
is guilty. 7. The man with whom love is a sentiment, 
ever yearns for a home of his own. 8. Get what is needed. 

Inverted and Elliptical. 

1. Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto 

you. 2. We have no such laws as those by which he 

was tried in the State from which he came. 3. 'T is tho 

land I love. 

Abridged* 

She turned, — a reddening rose' in bud, 

Its calyx half withdrawn, — 
Her cheek on fire with damasked blood 

Of girlhood's glowing dawn I — Holmes, 

Rb calyx half withdrawn is an absolute phrase, used here in the sense of a relative 
clause describing rose. Her cheek [being] on Jire^ etc., is ^n absolute phrase, used 
here for an adverbial clanse of manner or cause, and modifying turned. 
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ADVERBIAL MODIFIEE& 

(PSEDICATB MODIFXEBS.) 

1. Objeotivoo. 
Noans and Pronoans* 

1. Birds build nests. 2. The soil produces corn, benip, 
tobacco, wheat, and grass. 3. Here we saw green fields, 
groves of ancient oak, and happy homes embowered in 
tufts of shade. 4. The hurricane even torq down enclos- 
ures that had been lately made, trees that had stood for 
ages, and mansions that had been built of stone. 5. Sho 
gave what she could not sell. 

Infinitives and Participles. 

1. I like to study. 2. We preferred tod*cmain at home, 
and learn our lessons. 3. He intended to move to tho 
West, to purchase him a farm, and to end his days on it 
in peace and quiet. 4. He knew not what to say. 5. After 
such a hint, I could not avoid ofiering her my assistance, 
and regretting my apparent want of gallantry. 

Clauses* 

1. I believe that ho is honest and industrious. 2. Every 
one must have noticed how much more amiahlc some chil- 
dren are than others. 3. She saw that we were tired, and 
needed some refreshment. 4. Tell us not, sir, that wc ar<^ 
weak, unable to cope with so formidable an adversary. 
5. They said that Halifax loved the dignity and emolu- 
ment of office, that while ho continued to be president it 
would be impossible for him to put fort^his whole strength 
against the government, and that to dismiss him would bo 
to set him free from all restraint, 6. Who can tell who 

he is ? 

Inverted and Elliptical* 

1. Me glory summons to the martial scene. 2. Him 
well I knew, and every truant knew. 3. 1 have nothing 
to say. 4. " Trifles/' said Sir Joshua Reynolds " make 
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perfection ; but perfection is no trifle.'* 6. that those 
lips had language I 6. Heaven hides from brutes what 
men, from men what spirits, know. '7. Teach mo my own 
defects to scan ; what others are, to feel ; and know myself 
a man. 

3. Sapply that I tot«A, or whick I am ablt^ or toktch it U proper for me i ot ebe 
parse to May according to § 401. 

2. Predicate Substantives. 

Nouns and Pronoans* 

1. He is a farmer. 2. She was appointed governess. 
8. Man is a bundle of habits and relations. 4. His daily 
teachers had been woods and rills. 5. This aunt Betsy^ 
was the neatest and most eflScierit piece of human machin- 
ery that ever operated in forty places at once. 6. A poor 
relation is the most irrelevant thing in nature, an odious 
approximation, a haunting conscience, a perpetually re- 
curring mortification, a drawback on your rising, a stain 
in your blood, a drain on your purse, and a more intoler- 
able drain on your pride. 7. It is we who are Uamlet. 

8. I shall be all anxiety, till I know what his plans are. 

9. " Shall we not wait for Decius ? — No ; were he ten 
times Decius.'' 10. I knew it to be bim. 11. He, being 
a partner', was called in as a witness. 12. He id tired of 
being a loaier'- 

13. She looks a goddess, and she walks a queen. — Drydeiu 

12. When ft goveraing word cuts off one substantive from the other, Bute YII can not 
be applied. 

Infinitives and Participles* 

1. To venture in was to die. 2. The best way to pre- 
serve health is to be careful about diet and exercise. 
3. The great object of all knowledge is to enlarge and 
purify the soul. 4. There is nothing like facts ; seeing is 
believing. 5. It was being idle that made me miserable. 

Clauses* 

1. My impression is, that you will succeed. 2. The law 
should be, that he who can not read should not vote. 
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3. The excaee was, that the army had not been well enonglr 
equipped, and that the roads were too bad. 
4. It is not that my lot is low. 

That bids the silent tear to flow ; 

It is not grief that bids me moan. 

It is that I am all alone. 

4. The reUtlTe thmi, of the Mcood line, relates to the clause thai m« tat U Idw, ai 
Its aoteoedeiit, or to a. — See p. 296. 

InFeited and EUipticaL 

1. A joy thou art, and a wealth, to all. 2. We stand the 
latest, and, if we fall, the last, experiment of selfrgovern- 
mcnt. 

3. The moss his bed, the cave his humble cell ; 
His food the fruits, his drink the crystal well. 

3. Predicate Adjectives. 
1. You are studious. 2. Her countenance looked mild 
and gentle. 3. The question now before Congress is prac- 
tical as death, enduring as time, and high as human destiny. 
4. Blennerhasset is described as having been amiable and 
refined, and a passionate lover' of music. 5. To bleach is 
to make white. 6. Correct the heart, and all will go right. 
7. To be poor is more honorable than to be dishonorably 
rich. 8. There is no way of being loved but by being 
amiable. 

4. When a i>aitlelpte Is thus construed with an acUectlTe, call the participle a parti- 
cipial adU'ictiFe. 8. Except to be toved by being amiable. 

Inverted and Elliptical* 

1. Lovely art thou, Peace ! 2. Deep in the sea is a 
coral grove. 3. Large, glossy, and black hung the beauti- 
ful fruit 4. Green 's the sod, and cold the clay. 6. 
vain to seek delight in earthly things. 

4. Adverbs. 

Verbs Modified. — 1. lie spoke eloquently. 2. The net 
was curiously woven. 8. The bird flew rapidly away. 
4. What he did, he did patiently, accurately, and thor- 
oup-KW. Fi His heart went pit-a-pat. 6. Do not aim low. 
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Adjectives Modified, — 1. The work is very useful. 2. The 
well is deep enough. 3. How vanous, how animated, how 
full of interest, is the survey I 4. I had never seen any 
thing quite so beautiful before. 

Adverbs Modified, — 1. We marched rather slowly. 2. You 
have come altogether too soon. 3. The car runs not quite 
fast enough. 

Adverbial Clauses. 

1. The child seemed to recline on its mother's bosom, 
as some infant blossom on its parent stem. 2. The cottage 
stood where the mountain shadows fell when the sun was 
declining. 3. Remember, while you 'are deliberating, the 
season now so favorable may pass away, never to return. 
5. When misfortunes overtake you, when sickness assails 
you, and when friends forsake you, religion will be your 
greatest comfort. 6. The farther we went, the worse wo 
fared. 6. As you sow, so you shall reap. 

6 Obeerre that oot the towing, but the reaping, is described. Asia a eor\Janctfve ad> 
▼erb that joins its clause to »haU reap to express manner, according to Note VI. Or say, 
ji9 is an adverb of manner, modifying sow according to Rule XIII ; and It is also a cnr< 
responding conjunction relating to tof and connecting two clanses acoordiog to Bole XV. 
Parse so in a similar manner. 

Inverted and ElllpUcaL 

1. Up soars the lark, the lyrical poet of the sky. 2. Here, 
all is confusion ; there, all is order and beauty. 3. When 
young, life's journey I began. 

4. The blessed to-day is as completely so. 
As who began three thousand year? ago. 

The mao blessed to-day as ho who, etc. 

6. Participles. 

1. He walks limping. 2. They lay concealed. 3. lie 
went on his way rejoicing. 4. Now the bright morning 
star, day's harbinger, comes dancing from the east. 
6. The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloomed waving in the brceso* 
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6. Infinltlvos. 
Fcrbs ModifiecL — 1. The child seemed to sleep. 2. Sho 
was supposed to be rich. 3. lie was known to have as- 
sisted the editor. 4. To curb him, to stand up against 
him, we want arms of the same kind. 

Adjectives Modified. — 1. She is rather young to go to 
school. 2. It is a thing not easy to be done. 3. Pope 
was not content to please ; he desired to excel, and there- 
fore always did his best. 

Adverbs Modified, — I. It is too badly done to last. 2. It 
was so bright as to dazzle our eyes. 3. He proceeded too 
cautiously to fall into such a trap. 

It ia probably best to say, that as to dazx/e our eyes modilcs eo bright. 

Note V. — To say truth, Jack heard these discourses 
with some compunction. 

. ^ 7. Adjuncts. 

Verbs Modified. — 1. 1 am in trouble, 2. Deliyer us from 
evil. 8. Religion dwells not in the tongue, but in the 
heart. 4. You are suspected of having been negligent. 
5. This will depend on who he is. 

Adjectives Modified, — 1. Let us.be watchful of- our liber- 
ties. 2. lie is indolent about every thing. 3. They were 

invincible in arms. 

Inverted and Ellipticah 

1. By fairy hands their knell is rung. 2. Come, go 
with me the jungle through. 3. On that plain, in rosy 
youth, they bad fed their father's flocks. 4. According 
to some ancient philosophers, the sun quenches his flames 
in the ocean. 

6. Likp the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host, with their banners, at sqnsct were seen. 

4. Supply To believtt etc } for the son does not quench bb flames acoordin; to these 
ucieot philosophers. 

8. Clauses. 
1. We came that we might assist you. 2. He is afraid 
that you will not return. 3. I am convinced that ho is nght. 

This class comprises a few clauses that can not be referred to any preceding cten, 9.nd 
that are w^utietive in sense. 
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65. How are simple sentences abridged ? 

66. What is said of the verb he^ and of 

imperative propositions? 

67. What is sdd of equivalent expres- 

sions? 

68. What Is said of tbe syntax of 

abridged expressions ? 

69. How can the syntax of a difllcult 

word or phrase be frequently most 
readily ascertained ? 

70. Into what are complex sentences 

ahridgc;d? .... 

71. Which part Is usually abridged ? 

72. Into what is an abridged substan- 

tive clause usually converted ? • 
78. An abridged adjecHre claose ? . 

74. An abridged adverbial clause? 

75. When a complex sentence is abridge 
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of the dependent claune ? . 657, 658 
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and clauses? . . 663, 664, fVl'S 

80. W'at in a period ? . . . . 666 
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lysed. Page 262. 
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88. Which of the five parts of mrammar 
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PART V. 



FALSE SYNTAX. 

All the errors, in the use of language, can be reduced 
to four heads : — 

1. Too Many Words. 
. 2. Too Few Words. 
8. Improper Word or Expression. 
4. Improper Arrangement of Words. 

1. TOO MANY WORDS. 
General Rule L — No needless word should be used» 

This here is my seat.* That there is your place. 

I have got to go. You have go( to stay. 

She is a poor widow wQpxdn. He died in less than twc hours tiiQfB. 

You had n't ou^ht to do it. He had n't ought to go. 

Had I h§ve been there, I would have gone with them. 

Had I have known it, I could have sent yesterday. 

His two sisters were both of them well educated. 

I bought it of the bookseller, him who lives opposite. 

The neck connects the head and trunk together. 

He went away about the latter end of the week. 

You will never have another such a chance. 

* Wa shall not encumber tbe following exercises with formalas. Surely the tetcher, 
if at all competent, can shuw the student how to correct the sentences In a clear and 
sensible manner. As a general rule, the pupil should first say that tbe sentence ia in- 
corri>ct ; he should then state in what respect it Is wrong, make the necessary correction, 
and give his reasons for the change. Lastly, he may read the corrected sentence. 

Formerly, arithmetic was taught chiefly by arbitrary rules counmitted to m em or y. 
Since the introduction of mental arithmetic into schools, pupilf l;a7e been taught to 
reason out problems by relying rather on themselves for logic auCt Lauguage. Can Dot 
a similar mode of instruction be applied to &Use syntax? 
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There "are but a few other similar places in the city. 

What is used for that and tohich, (Omit and^ 

It is equally as good as the other. Mine is equally as good as yonrs. 

The correlatires at and as themselves imply equality. — See p. 186. 

Who^rs^ discovered America ? When the world was first created, etc, 

For his avoiding that disaster, he is indebted to you. 

In their discussing ofi\kQ subject, they became angry. 

He knows the lesson, but you do not know the lesson. 

Perseverance in laudable pursuits will reward all our toils, and will 

produce effects beyond our calculation. 
This is taught by Plato; but it is taught still better by Solomon 

than hy him. Most is annexed to the end of these words. 
Our flowers are covered over. I was not able for to do it. 
I borrowed the knife for to sharpen my pencil. 
For was fonnerly used before the inllnitive ; bat it sboold not be used lo novr. 

Where is William at ? Their situation can hardly be conceived of. 

My father presented me with a new knife. 
A very common exjcor. — He did not present me, but theTnife. Omit yrith* 

Mr. C. S. Bushnell, of New Haven, has presented the divinity 
school with five thousand dollars. — N. Y. Times. 

Say, :— ** has presented fire thousand dollars to the divinity school.** 

The emotion is at last awakened by the accidental in stead of by 
the necessary ai^tecedent — Wayland, 
Omit the second by . *' In a horizontal in stead of a perpendicular direction.**— Everett* 

It is to you to whom I am indebted for this favor. 

The pronoun it needs you for its predicate>nominatiTe *, and therefore to should be re- 
jected. 

It is to this last feature of the game laws, to which we intend to 

confine our notice. — Sidney Smith, 
Our debts and our sins are generally greater than we think /or. 
At about what time will you come ? 
The performance was approved of by all who saw it. 
From thence we ssuled to Liverpool. From whence it came I know not. 

Hence, fAenee, and lokenee^ imply /rom, which therefore becomes superfliums wheq 
inserted b»efore any of these words. 

Whenever he s^es me, he always inquires after my health. 
He then told us how that he had always been a Union man. 

The carol they began that hour, 

How that a life was [is] but a flower. — Shakespeare. 

The carol, that a life is but a flower, etc 
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I hare no doubt but diat he will come. 
He never doubts but that he knows their intention. — Trench. 
This barbarous custom, and which prevailed everywhere, the mis- 
sionaries have abolished. 

A relatire fmrooun is a connecting word, tucd therefore does not allow and be t ween It- 
self and the aatecedeat, except when the and is ueeded to juiu oue relative daoae to an- 
other. 

The distinguishing excellence of Virgil, and which he possessed 
above all others [other poets], is tenderness. — Blair. 

If I mistake not, I think I have seen you before. 

Her tears dropped and fell upon the face of her dying and expiring 
babe. A little flowing rivulet. Mr. Henry Felton, Ksq. 

A name shouM not stand between two titles, when the greater title implies the less \ 
but H nume can have two or moro titles, if hen oue does not necossariiy imply tlie other; 
as, Reo. Dr. Lothrop. 

Under Paragraph 482. We made her to bdieve it. 
If I bid you to study, dare you to be idle. 
To go I could not. You need not to have stfud* 
Make me to understand the way of thy precepta. 

Spocial Bules* 

1. A pronoun should not be added to its antecedent, 

when the antecedent alone would express the meaning 

better. 

John he went, and Mary she went ; but the rest they all staid at 
home. Henry Barton his book. (Apply also Rule III.) Mary John- 
son her book. These lots, if they had been sold sooner, they would 
have brought a better price. These wild horses having been once 
captured, they were soon tamed. It is indisputably true, his asser- 
tion ; though it seems crrolieous. , 

2. When two negatives are equivalent to an affirmar 

tive, only one of them should be used to express denial. 

I will never do so no more. We did n't find nobody at home. 
Change also any word of the sentence, when it is necessary to do so. 

I don't know nothing about your affairs ; and I don't want to know. 
I never said nothing about it to nobody. 
Death never spared no one. She will never grow no taller. 
I sha'n't go, I don't think. (Change the sentence.) 
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This England nerer did, nor nerer shall, 
. Lie at tho proud foot of a conqueror. — Shakespeare. 
Neither you nor nobody else can walk ten miles in one hour. 
No banker, bt^wer, nor merchant, wanted a partner. — Newspaper. 

3. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 

avoided. 

The ofneo could not hare been given to a more worthier man. 

A fanner's life is the most happiest. 

She is the most loveliest one of the sisters. 

She seemed more lovelier to me than ever before. •— Croiy* 

The lesser quantity I remove to the other side. 
The endins cr, of the comparative degree, is equivalent to the word mure* 

Nothing can be more worse — worser. 

These were the least happiest years of my life. 

Thb was the most unwisest thing you could have done. 

4. The article is commonly omitted, — 

l.'TVhen a word is used merely as a title. 

2. When a word is spoken of merely as a word or name. 

3. When we refer to the kind generally, or to onlj a part 
indefinitely. 

Santa Anna now assumed the tide of a Dictator. 

The original signification of knave was a boy. 

The ancients supposed the air, the earth, the water, and the fire, to 

be the elements of all material things- 
What kind of a man is he ? MThat sort of a thing is it ? 

A kind or sort is comprised in the general class, rather than in a single ottject 

I have had a dull sort of a headache all^y. 

The Tennessee and the Mississippi are names from the Indian tongues* 

The whites of America are the descendants of the Europeans. 

6. When connected descriptive words refer to the 

same person or thing, the article can generally be used 

only before the first of the words. 

A white and a black calf is one calf with two colors. 

There is another and a better world. 

My firiend was married to a sensible and an amiable woman. 
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She IB not bo good a cook as a washerwomaii* 

Fire is a better servant than a master. 

I am a better arithmetician than a grammarian. 

Everett, the patriot, the statesman, and the orator, should be inrited. 

The earth b a sphere, a globe, or a balL 

The Old and the New Testaments make the Bible. 

Better : «*The Old Testament and the New make the Bible" } or, •*The Old and th« 
Neir Testament make tlw Bible.** 

The first and the second pages were our first-lesson. 

The terror of the Spanish and the French monarchieB. — Bollngbroke, 

6. Do not make transitive verbs intransitive, by insert- 
ing a needless preposition. 

Pharaoh and his host pursued afler them. 

We had just entered into the house. Follow on afler us. 

His estate will not allow of such extravagance. 

If you can wait till to-morrow, I will consider of it. 

We entreat of thee to hear us. I do not recollect of such an instance. 

Many talented men have deserted from the party. 

7. Do not let the same word, sound, or expression re- 
cur too frequently, nor in close proximity to itself. 

The fault is still worse when the word is used in different senses. 

Too much of the same sound frequently produces harshness, and is always 
so unpleasant to the ear that the word numotony has become a common term 
for whatever is disagreeable from excessive sameness. 

The subject of which I shall now treat, is not a subject of general 
interest ; but no other subject is of greater importance to the 
subjects of this kingdom. 
Proooons, auxiliary rerlM, and t|e word «o, are often eonvenient sabftltatas. 

Avarice and cunning may gain an estate, but avarice and cnnning 

can not gain friends. (Substitute they.) 
A catalogue of the children o/'the public schools of thb city has been 

published. (Substitute in,) 
John's friend's horse ran away, i 278. 
I believe that he is the man that I saw. (Substitute whom,) 
One can not imagine what a monotonous being one becomes if one 

constantly remains turning one's self in the circle of one's favn^ 

ite notions. A person he, etc. 

Observe that the irregularities In the declension of pronoans give btaatj to laogna^- 
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2. TOO FEW WORDS. 
General Rule IL — No necessary word should be 
omitted.^ 

White sheep are much more common than black. 

He does not know you better than John. (Ambigaous.) 

Lov^st thou me more than these ? You suppose him younger than L 

A squirrel can climb a tree quicker than a boy. — Webster, 

He did it for your and my friend's welfare. 

Ignorance is the mother of fear as well as admiration. 

He had fled his native land. He was expelled the college. 

What prevents us going ? What use is it to me ? 

The remark is worthy the man that made it. 

My business prevented me attending the last meeting. 

She could not refrain shedding tears. 

San Francisco is the other side the Bocky Mountains. 

Out of these modifications have sprung most complex modes. 
Say, ^ ** most o/fAe," etc. ; for otherwise mo9t apparently modifies compltst* 

The court of France or England was to be the umpire. 
The valley of the Amazon is perhaps as large as the Mississippi. 
Let us consider the works of nature and art, with proper attention. 
The word depends on what precedes and follows. (Supply what,) 
She praises who praise her. (Object wanting; supply <A<W€.) 
We speak that we do know, [taken from him. (Supply which and he,) 
The privileges to which he was entitled, and had long enjoyed, were 
An officer on European and on Indian service are in very different 

situations. — S, Smith, (Supply service and one.) 
Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may oflen be ac- 
companied by, the advantages of fortune. — Blair, 

80 great a separatioa between two prepositions or other words that gorem the same 
el^ect, always produces a disagreeable hiatus in the sense ; therefore place the noon after 
the ftnt preposition, and the corresponding pronoun after the second. 

He first spoke for, and then voted against, the measure. 

The freight was added to, and ver^Tmuch increased, my expenses. 

He is not now in the condition he was. (Supply in which,) 
The omission of a relative adjunct generally produces a disagreeable gap in the senie. 

Yonder is the place I saw it. This is the way it was done. 

The mo^ey has not been used for the purpose it was appropriated. 

I shall persuarle others to take the same measures for their cure that 

I have. No man can be more wretched than L (Supply am,) 
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I nerer hare and nerer will assist such a man. 
Tlicy either have or will write to us about the matter. 
Money is scarce, and times hard. (Supply are.) 

Allo?fable, by Eeugma (p. 300) *, jct when a verb or an auxiliary it omitted near a dif- 
t^nt farm of tbe Kuue verb or auxiliary, the attractiou between the expreiaeil verb and 
the numinuttve of the omitted vert) generally produces a disagreeable hiatos in the aenae. 
In other words, it is generally improper to omit the verb wlien a different fonn of it is 
required. 

The winter is departing, and the wild-geese fl>nng northward. 
The ground was covered with forests, and the ravines hidden* 
A dollar was offered for it, but five asked. 
I can not go, but I want to. I have not subscribed, nor do I intend to. 

Allowable in the most colloquial styU ; though it is generally inelegant to let a sentence 
end with a word so iusigoiUcant. bupply go and §ub9eribe. 

This must be my excuse for seeing a letter which neither inclination 

nor time prompted me to. — Washinf/ton, 

We ought not speak evil of others, unless it is necessary. § 482. 

It is better live on a little than outlive one's income. 

This old miser was never seen give a cent to any charitable nndeiv 

Please excuse my son for absence yesterday. [taking. 

Allowable in the fumillar stylo ; though it is generally better to insert to* 

IIow do you like up here ? We like right well up here. 
This is an error common in New England. Supply to live or some other words. 

Surely no man is so infatuated to wish for a different government 

from that which wc have. Page 186. 
He is a man of visionary notions, unacquainted with the world, unfit 

to live in it. 

Special Bules. 

1. The article the is frequently needed to show that all 
of a class are meant ; and when connected descriptive 
words refer to different persons or things, an article is 
generally needed before each of the words. 

The Indians are descendants of the aborigines of this country. 
Ikien who are indolent, generally complain of hard times. 
A black and white calf were the only two I saw. - 
The white and black inhabitants amount to several thousands. 
A beautiful stream flowed between the old and new mansion. 
The sick and wounded were left at this place. 
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2. In comparison, otJier^ efo«, or a similar word, must 
sometimes be inserted to prevent the leading term from 
being compared with itself. 

That tree overtops all the trees in the forest 
He thinks he knows more than anybody. 
Nothing 13 so good for a sprain as cold water. 
There is no sitaation so good anywhere. 
No magazine is so well written as the Atlantic Monthly, 
Jacob loved Joseph more than all his children. 
Noah and hb family outlived all the people who lived before the flood. 
In no case are writers so apt to err as in the position of the word 
only. — Maunder, 

3. Parts emphatically distinguished, or to be kept dis- 
tinct in thought, should be expressed with equal fullness. 

Neither my house nor orchard was injured. (Supply my.) 

Both the principal and interest were paid. 

Neither the principal nor interest was paid. 

The principal, as well as interest, was paid. 

Not the use, but abuse, of worldly things, is sinful. 

The hum of bees, and §pngs of birds, fell sweetly on the ear. 

I would rather hear the whippoorwill than katydid. 

You must either be quiet, or must leave the room. 

God punishes the vices of parents, either in themselves or children. 

Such a relation as ought to subsist between a principal and accessory. 

They were rich once, but are poor now. 

A man may be rich by chance, but can not be good or wise without 
effort. 

He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen, and consequently 

entitled to reward. 
He is distinguished both as a teacher and scholar. 

Serial parts must generally be expressed with equal 
fullness or with uniformity. 

Such a law would be injurious to the fanner, mechanic, and the 
merchant. 

Bther nie the articto bat oooe, and place it befon the flrat word, or else nae It befon 
caca wora. 
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She possesses more sense, more accomplisbments, and beauty tBan 
the other. 

My daty, my interest, and inclinations, all urged me forward. 

He is a man of sagacity, experience, and of honesty. 

By industry, by economy, and good luck, he soon acquired a fortmie. 

While the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, cold, heat, sum- 
mer, winter, day and night, shall not cease. 

4. It is generally improper to omit the subject-nomina- 
tive, unless the verb is in the imperative mood, or closely 
connected with another verb relating to the same subject. 

lie was a man had no influence. (Supply tchoJ) 
There is no man knows better how to make money. 
It was this induced me to send for you. 
If there are any have been omitted, they must say so. 
She saw at once what was best to do. This is what became ns to da 
Am sorry to hear of your misfortune ; but hope you will recover. 
This is a position I condemn, and must be better established to gain 
the faith of any one. 

Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 
And is himself the great sublime he draws. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 
And never, never, be to heaven resigned ? 

6. A participial noun generally requires an article be- 
fore it, and of after it ; or else the omission of both the 
article and tlie preposition. 

Keeping of one day in seven as a day of rest, is required by the Bible. 

By the exercising our judgment it is improved. 

This is a betraying the trust reposed in him. 

A wise man will avoid the showing any excellence in trifles. 

A wise man will avoid showing of any excellence in trifles. 

Great benefit may be derived from reading of good books. 

There Is gometimeti a difference in fleiiae ; as, '* He expressed hhi pleatnre tn henrfns 
the phil080|iher.^ He lieard. "• He expressed his pleasure in the hearing^ of the (rfiilnto- 
phf.r." The philosophpr heard. — In the use of a feir verbs, wh«»n the antecedent t-rm 
denotes the doer, both tht and o/'sbooM be omitted ; vheo the siibteqaeiit tern denolef 
the doer, the aud q/* should be used. 
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3. IMPROPER WORD OR EXPRESSION. 

Gteneral Rule HL — In the use of words, great care 
should be taken to select the most appropriate. 

To lay ; to make lie, to place. To lie ; to rest in a reclining position. 
To set ; to place. To tit; to rest To seat ; to place in a sitting position, 
to fnrnish with a scat. To ham ; to acquire knowledge. To teacli ; to im- 
part knowledge. To like^ to be pleased with, to desire moderately. To 
love; to feel affectionate or very kind towards. To raise; to lift. To 
rise; to erect one's self, to ascend. To affect; to impress. To effect; to 
accomplish. 7b ie/iM/e ; to escape. 7b i^uJe ; to deceive. To suspect; Xo 
mistrust. 7b expect; to await, to regard as something that is to be. 
Stiutetl, insufficiently fed, restrained. Stunted; checked in growth, dwarf- 
ish. Go is estimated from the starting-point ; and come, from the point to 
bo reached. Less implies size or number ; fewer, number only. WhxAe, 
the entire object; all, the entire number. Either, neither, or each other, 
should be used in speaking of two only ; antf one^ no one, none, or one an» 
other, in speaking of more. 

Into, from outside to inside ; in, inside only ; at, indefinitely in or about ; 
in, definitely within ; at, border, no surroundings ; in, enclosure, surround- 
ings ; between or betwixt, two only ; among, three or more ; frequently, by, 
the agent, and with, the means or manner ; a taste of what is enjoyed, a 
taste y&r what we wish to ciijoy ; disappointed o/'what is not obtained, dis- 
appointed in what fails to answer our expectations after it is obtained ; die 
of disease, by an instrument ; compare with, for ascertaining merits, — to, 
for illustration ; attended by persons, with consequences ; agree with a per- 
son, to something proposed, and upon ^ome settlement of affairs ; change 
for by substitution, and to or into by alteration ; concur with a person, in a 
measure, and to an effect ; a thing consists of what it is composed of, and 
consists in what it is comprised in; conversant with men, and in things; 
what corresponds withy is consistent with, — ond what corresponds to, an- 
swers to ; defend or protect ourselves against, and others fi-om ; disagree 
with a person, cu to what is proposed ; usually, expert or skillful in, before 
an ordinary noun, — and at, when immediately before a participial noun ; we 
are familiar with things, and they are familiar to us ; indulge with occasion- 
ally, and indulge in habitually ; wo introduce a person to another, and a 
person or thing into n place ; intrude upon a person or thing, and into some- 
thing enclosed ; we usually look for what is sought, and after what is en- 
trusted to us ; prevail trtVi, on, or uf}on, by persuasion, — and aoer or against 
all opposition ; reconcile one friend to another, and apparent inconsistencies 
with one another; reduce under implies subjugation, and reduce to impli^ 
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simpija change of state; to have regard /v, and to pay regard to; I 
WHte to means to join to, and frequently as an appendage, — to untie wiOi 
means to eomitiste with, and generally as a colleague or on equal ; to vest 
authority in a person, and to invest a person with authority. 

Abhorrence of; abhorrent' to, from. ; access to ; accord with ; accuse of» 
adapted to: adequate to; agreeable to; aspire to; hngof; capacity yor; 
comply with ; confide tJi ; conformable to, with ; congeniaT to, with ; con- 
sonant with; contiguous to; cured of; deficient in; dependent on; indepen- 
de:it of; derogate y/vm ; derogatory to; destined to; differ yz-om, seldom 
wiih; diflSculty in ; diminish y/vm ; diminution of; discourage /rom ; dis* 
conragement to; disgusted at, with; disparagement to; dissent yrom; in 
distioctloiiy^wR ; eager in, ^firr, after; embark in, for; enamored of, with; 
enter, entrance, on, upon, into ; exception fom, to, againtt ; exclude from ; 
exclusive of; extracted from ; folloved bif ; fond of; fondness y^r ; foreign 
to, fivm ; founded on, ufXfn, sometimes in ; free fivm ; glad <f, sometimes 
at ; guard agninst ; hanker after ; inaccessible to ; ittcentive to ; incorporate 
into,\jiih, sometimes in; indulgent to; influence over, with, on; initiate 
tnto, sometimes in ; inroad into ; intermediate between ;' interrene between ; 
inured to; invested with, in ; involve tn; join with, to; lame of; land at; 
level with ; long fur, after ; made of; marry to; intermarry with ; meddle 
with; martyr /or; militate euToiW ; mingle with; mistrustful o/"; neces- 
sary to, for; need of; neglectful of; object to, a^inat ; occasion yor; offend 
against ; offensive to ; omitted from ; overwhelmed with, by ; peculiar to ; 
penetrate into; pertinent to ; pleasant to ; pleased with; preferable to; pref- 
erence to, over, above; prejudice against; prejudicial to; preserve /ron ; 
productive of; profit bg; profitable to; provide with, for, against ; pursuant 
to ; pursuance of; refrain //v/n ; relation to ; releaseyJvm ; relieve of from ; 
rely on, upon ; replete with ; resemblance to, between ; in or with respect to ; 
tn or with regard to; rise above; rid of; similar to; strip of; subtract 
fivm ; swerve from ; sympathize with ; sympathy for, with ; unison with ; 
weary o/V worthy o/T 

Opon is to on ns into is to tn ; but it can often be used for on, and Is then 
simply a little more forcible. 

'J'he same preposition that follows a primitive word, naturally follows the 
derivative; but there are many exceptions. 

Verbs He laid abed till breakfast Lay down and rest, 
and "We had laid on the ground all night. — Newspaper, 
Afkcr laying awhile in this position, he raised up. 
"Wc were all setting round the fire. "We set up late. 
Set down a little bit. Are you going to go ? I ain't going yet. 
I didn't go to do it I calculate to invest my money In something eke. 
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She is as peevish as a setting hen. The nurse sat him in a chair. 

The 8ttn »ft« ; and a current iDHy »et !n a certain direction : but a hen rather iitM 
than »ets ou eggs } ajid a gariueut sits or fits well, though it may have a good set* 

I love bread and butter. Can you learn me to write ? 

The business will suit any one who enjoys bad health. 

He was raised in the South. Carry the horse to water. 

Cattle and agricultural productions are raised ; but a child or a family is reeared in » 
certain style of life- 

I expect it rained here yesterday. The garment was neatly sown. 

We suspect the trip will afford us great pleasure. 

All the bottom-lands along the Mississippi were overflown. 

They shall fly from the wrath to come. — flee — 

Very many rivers empty into the Mississippi. — flow — 

The thief illuded the police. He was much effected by the newsr 

A verb ought to agree with its subject, in person and number. . 

Say should agree^ for ought usually implies motal obligatioo. 

Write for me no more, for I will certainly . * 

If I can absent myself^ I will to see him. 

He has made a fine crop of wheat. I am necessitated to go. 

To make a crop is perhaps as proper an expression as to mcUce money ; still, crops 
are not mniiufactured. Why not prefer obliged or compelled to necessitated f fur the 
latter is a long, clumsy word, almost as uncouth as necessitude. 

Four goes in thirty, seven times, and two over. 
CoRBSCTED : Four is contained seven times in thirty, with two remainder. 

Be that as it will, I cannot give my consent. 

As it will implies certainty j as it may implies uncertainty. 

He throwed the ball. I seed him. He k no wed better. 

Only those verbs, or forms of verbs, should be used, wluch are autjiurised by good pre9« 

ent usage. 

I drawed the line. I writ the name. He shoed the horse. 

We be all of us from York State. John alit from his horse. 

He was drownded. They were attacktcd. That is no preventative. 

The goods were shipt yesterday. Want of money has checkt trado. 

** Dipt, stript, dropt, perplext, elapst, absorpt, linkt, distrest." 

Rather than thus be overtopt, 

Would you not wish their laurels cropt ? — Swift. 
Thou didd'st weep for him. Thou raightest return. Ho try'd in vaiui 
Spirit of Freedom ! once on Phyle's brow thou satt'st — Byron. 
The simpler forms, didst, mightst, tried, and satst^ are preferable. 

Wast thou chopping wood ? Learns he the lesson ? 
la the fiamiliar style, gn\9 er poetic forms of expreBsioo are not beconing. 
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A diire into tlie coantiy deliglitetli and invigorates ns. 

The ere was fiur, bat the mom was cloudy and darksome. 

It was not taken nodoe of. — icas nol noticecL 

It was made use of for this purpose. 

She said oar noise and iXMnping most be pat a stop to. 

He was lound fiudt with, and taken hold of. — censured and seized, 

IfVeights and measares were now attempted to be established. 

FrjaCutyle. Setter: "^ Aa attcnpt was wnr made to establish," etc. 

She is getting the better of her sickness. — recovering from — 
I have done written the letter. He is done gone. — already — 
Since you have made the first, yoa may do the rest — make — 
ICo one ever sustained such mortifications as I have done to-day. 
I did not say, as some have done. — BolingbroLe. 
A pqet can rise higher . . . than a public speaker can do. — Blair. 
She is administrator. He married a Jew. She is a good songster. 

She Is a good ginger i fcr a^mgster is now generally applied to birds. 

A cruel tyrant, and her name is Death. § 224. [gence. 

Her stupidness soon appeared. I thought she treated me with neglt- 

Pronoims Take either of the five. Each one of the dozen is injured. 
and Any one of the two roads will take you to town. § 210. 

Adjectival. Neither one of these three hats is large enough for my head. 

Jack and Peg called one another nicknames. — SiciJL ^ 210. 

l^lankind resemble each other most in the beginnings of society. 

Verse and prose run into one another like light and shade. — lUair. 

You may take e'er a one or ne*er a one, just as you please. 

That very point which we are now discussing, was lately decided in 
the supreme court §211. 

These very men with whom you traveled yesterday, are now in jail. 

There is a right road, and there is a wrong road, before every per- 
son : this leads to happiness ; and that, to misery. 

It all tends to show that our whole plans had been discovered. 

A proper fraction is less than one, because it expresses less parts 
than it takes to make a unit. — Colbum, 

I am willing to pay a hundred or two dollars. [part 

We have not the least right to your protection. The least distinct 

These evils were caused by Catiline, who, if he had been punished, 

the republic would not have been exposed to such great dangers. 

Who is used here as a mere connective, or it Is deprived of its chief syntax. (^ G23.) 
Bay, — ** ths punishment of vokom would havv prevented tbo repubUo booL baiog ex- 
posed to dangers so great.** 
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He reached Charleston about the same time that we did, 

Perhnps allotrable, ns being an i:li)m ; but that^ in this coDstructioD, is a dubious word 
fo; parking, biy, — ** about the tiiue in which we arrived thereJ" 

At the same time that men are giving their orders, God b also giving 

his. W/dle men, etc. 
lie has never preached, that I have heard of. 
No man is so poor, who has not something to enjoy. 
8ay, — ^ that he has not,** etc.} for the idea of oonsequenoe predomfaiates. — See p. 186. 

Adverhs A wicked man is not happy, be he never so prosperous. 

and Home is home, be it never so homely. 

Coiynnctions. He is seldom or ever here. 

He said nothing farther. I can go no further. 

Further ; additional, more ; applied to quantity. Farther, more distant } applied to 
•pace. 

Such cloaks were in fashion five years since. 

J9go^ tram present time back *, »ince^ fmm ?>ome past time forward. (Dictionaries do 
cot moke this Uistinctioii \ but it is uuveriacictid well founded.) 

I saw him about five weeks since. I have not seen him . 

Do like I did. You are not studious, like he is. — not so . . » as — 
As, and not like, should be used as a conjunctive adverb, between two clauses. 

A diphthong is where two vowels are united. 

A diphthong is when two vowels are united. 
Say, ** A diphthong is the union of,^ etc. ; for a diphthong is neither place nor tlma. 

Fusion is while a solid is converted into a liquid by heat. 

He drew up a petition where he represented his grievances. 

Sdy, — "a petition in which,''* etc. *, for where might seem to be eoidunetire ad* 
Terb relating to drew* 

*She is such a good woman. — so good a woman, * 

Such expresses quality } and »o, degree. 

I have seldom seen such a tall man. 

The letter was not as well written as I wished it to be. 

He is such a great man, there is no speaking to him. 

Allowable, if the meaning is, he is a great man of such a kind that it is Impossible to 
speak to him. But if degree only is meant, the phrase so great a man should be used. 

I will see if it rains or no. — whether . . , or noL Page 185. 
Whether it can be proved or no, is not the thing. — Butler. 
GOf and see if father has come. See if that will do. 
Tell me if we are going to have but one session to-day. 
Neither our position, or the plan of attack, was known. Page 186. 
I demand neither place, pension, or any other reward. — Franklin. 

13 s 
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Bj per9onification,tliuigs are oflen treated as thoagli they were hearen 

That ia, — - ** aa (they would be) if they were hearen.*' 

Toa look as though you have been sick. 

There is no doubt but what he is mistaken. 

After woiTls of doabt, fenr, or deDial, that is preferable to buty but tohaty but that^ and 
aoiBtttimes to U9t. Also kow aud at that are sometimes used improperly tos that' 

I have no doubt but you can help him. — Dr, Johnson. 

I am surprised how you could do such a thing. 

He could not deny but what he borrowed the money. 

There is no question but the universe has certain bounds to it. 

I was afraid lest you would not return soon enough, 

I don't know as I shall go, and I don't know but what I shall. 

He is not so tired but what he can whistle. — that ..,not — P. 18(S, 

This is none other but the gate of Paradise. 

Other^ elstf or the cumparative degree, most generally be followed by /Aa«. Page 186* 

fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted ! — Milton, 
It is nothing else but the people's caprice. — Staift. 

The loafer seems to be created for no other purpose but to keep up 

the ancient order of idleness. — Irving, 
Style is nothing else but that sort of expression which our thoughts 

most naturally assume. — Blair. 
There is no other umbrella here but mine. 
Nothing else but this will do. It was no one pise but him- 

It would be still better to omit else from the two foregoing sentences. 

Scarcely had ho uttered the word, than the fairy disappeared, (when) 

1 will not go without you go too. — unless — 

They were all there, unless two or three. # 

Proportion is simple and compound. — either , » ,or -^ 

To borrow or to lend is equally imprudent. {Equally requi^ps <xnd^ 

Every one was dressed alike. — Swift, 
Say, " They were all dressed alike ** } for alike here requires plurality. 

The multitude j;ebuked them, because they should hold their peace. 

The donation was the more acceptable, that it was given witlxout 

solicitation. 

Prepositions. lie died with a fever. He died for thirst. 

Do not let the do^ come in the house. He came of a sudden. 

This is a very different dinner to what we had yesterday, 

I have little influence with him. I live to home. 

I left my book to home. His case has no resemblance with mine. 
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I should difier with you, in regard to that affair. 

Well authorised, azKl therefore proper ; still, frfym seems to be io better keeping irith 
analogy. English writers generally say difftr withj in reference to matters of epinion ; 
and differ from^ iti aU other cases. ^* I differ with the honorable gentleman ou that 
point." — Brougham. 

The soil i^ adapted for wheat and com. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

The sultry evening was followed with a storm. 

(What is the difference between walking in a garden and walking 

into a garden f) 
They spent the summer at the North, in a small village, 
lie resides No. 125, Tenth Street. 

A person lives at a No., and in a street } also on a street, especially if it is wide, like 
an avenue. 

Please walk in the setting-room. " Hisjprejudice to our cause." Dryden. 

Far preferable is a cottage with liberty, than splendor with debt. 

Such were the difficulties with which the question was involved. 

He always tries to profit from the errors of others. 

You may rely in what I say, and colifide on his honesty. 

I was disappointed in the pleasure of meeting you. 

There is constant hostility between the several tribes of Indians. 

The space between the three lines is the area of the triangle, (toithui) 

The greatest masters of critical learning differ among one another. 
Say, — ** among themselves " ; for we could not say one among another, 

A combat between twenty Texans against fifly Mexicans. 

Sundries. I was thinking of the best place for an office. [another. 
This can be made an objection against one government as well as 
Abercrombie had still nearly four times the number of the enemy. 
I am looking for reinforcements, which the enemy cannot expect 
My Christian and surname begin and end with the same letter. 
Each then took hold of one end of the pole, to carry the basket. 
Between grammar, logic, and rhetoric, there exists a close and happy 

connection ; which reigns through all science, and extends to all 

the powers of elof^uence. — Alahan. 

Observe that which does not denote the identical connection mentioned before it } and 
therefore the word connection is not the proper antecedent. Say, *^ Grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, have .... and such a connection reigns, indeed, through all science,^* etc 

The use of which accents [Greek and Roman] we have now entirely 
lost — Blair. (We never had them to lose. Say, is lost.) 

Our pronunciation must have appeared to them [the Greeks and 
the Romans] a lifeless monotony. — Bktir. (They never heard it 
Say, wotdd Jiace appeared.) 
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RULES OF SYNTAX. 

Bule I. 
Them that seek wisdom, shall find it. 

laicoKRBcr: tlie prouuan them^ iu the objectire ease, is the satject of the Tcrb akall 
find i and thefefurtt it should be tkey, ia the nomioative case, aco<ffding to Uule I. 

Her and him were chosen. Thee art most in fault 
Iliui I accuse, has entered. He vohom^ etc. 
Who made the fire ? — John and me [made it]. 

The worl containing the answer to a question must generallx be in the nine case as 
this word which asks tt. 

AVho swept the room ? — Us girls. 

Who rode in the buggy ? — Him and Jane. 

What were you and him talking about ? Whom shall I say called ? 

You did fully as well as me. He writes better than me. 

The whole need not a physician, but them that are sick. — Bunyan. 

We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 

I do not think such persons as him competent to judge. 

Truth is greater than us alL — Horace Mann. 

The advice of those whom you think are hearty in the cause, must 

direct you. — Waahinfjiton. 
A reward was offered to whomsoever would point out a practicable 

road. — Sir W. ScotL Obs. I, p. 193. 

Bulo II. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. Pages 96, 191. [education. 
Her being the only daughter, no expense had been spared in her 
I have no wish to be him. And me, — what shall I do ? 
He had no doubt of its being me. -— iJiat I toas the person. 

Rule III. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. A five days journey. 
Brown, Smith, and Jones's wife, usually went shopping together. 
We insist on them staying with us. I rely on you coming. 
His father was opposed to him going to California. 

What do you think of [w^f or ourf] going into partnership ? 

A participle that foUovrs a noun or pronoun, becomes a participial noun, when the par- 
ticiple ia the chief word in sense. 

Rulo IV. 
Who did you call ? AVho shall I send ? tVTio have you got ? 
Who can I trust in such a place, or who shall I employ ? 
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Let him send you and L Let tKoa and I the battle try. 
Yc only have I known. Tell me who you mean. 
Let them tlic state defend, and he adorn. — Cowley, 
Uim you should punish ; not I, who am innocent. 

Bule V. 
Who did you come with ? Who is it for ? "Who do you work for? 
Who is that boy speaking to ? * This is between you and L 
They' who much is given to, will have much to answer for. 
I saw no one there except he. ** Who did ho send for ? — We." 
Who were you talking with ? Who shall I direct it to ? 
My son is to be married to I don't know who. — Goldsmith. 

When but anrl savf. uve foUoired by a Bahstantive, nnd not by a clause, they are now 
considered prepoditioiis rather than coiijunctiotis *, as, '* Whence uii but Utm bad fled.'' ^x. 
Henums, *' Ail desisted, aU save him alone." — Wordsworth, 

Eulo VI. 
A lad of twelve or fifteen years old. I returned oxi yesterday. 
Let a gallows be made of fifty cubits high. — BiUe* 
To an infant of two or three years old. — WaylamL 
Who do I look like ? She promised him and I some peaches. 

Rule VII. 
Let US worship God, he who created and sustains us. 
It is me. It was them. Was it him, or her ? 
I did not know it was her. I thought it was her. 
It wasn't me, but him. It could not have been us. 
Is it me you want ? It was them that did it. 
"Whom do you think it was ? Who do you take mo to be ? 
Let the same be she whom thou hast appointed. 
AVhom do men say that I am ? — Bible. It is him who, etc. — <S. SmUh, 

Eulo VIII. 

I would like to have it now, what I had then. 
^Vhatever she found, she look, it ^vith her. 

Rulo IX. 
Nobody will ever entrust themselves to that boat a;;ain. 

When the antecedent fa a snhstantlrc of the common pender, denotes a perwm^ and Is 
of the sin^lar number, so thnt it becomes necesflnry to choose cither a masculine or a 
feminine pronoun, the masculine to preferred. § 221. 

Every person should try to improve their mind and heart. 
A person who is resolute, energetic, and watchful, is apt to succeed 
in their undertakings. 
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If there is anybody down there, let them answer. 
She took out the ashes, and gave it to a servant. § 241. 
If you have any victuals left, we will help you eat it. 
When a bird is caught in a trap, they of course try to get out. § 222. 
The regiment was much reduced in their number. . §§ 245, 246. 
The people can not be long deceived by its demagogues. 
The army being abandoned by its leader, pursued meanwhile their 
miserable march. 
Let the constraction be either singular throaghout or plural throaghoat, but not both. 

The tongue is like a race-horse, wliich runs the faster, the less weight 

it carries. — he carries. Or, — race-horse : it runs, etc. 

The pronominal construction should relate, throughout, either to the toogiiA or to this 
horse, but uot to both. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 
As useless when he goes as when he stands. 

Here the second line relates more directly to the watch. 
I have sowed all my oats, and it is growing finely. 
Our language is not less refined than those of Italy, France, or Spain. 

A pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or with the noun which th§ pronoun 
represent. 

Tlie peacock is fond of displaying its gorgeous plumage. 

The hen looked very disconsolate when its brood rushed into the pond. 

Horses is of the plural number, because they denote more than one. 

Every half a dozen boys should have its own bench. 

Poverty and wealth have each their own temptation. 

Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. § 461. 

One or the other of us must relinquish their claim. § 460. 

No man or woman ever got rid of their vices, without a struggle. 

Bay, ** hi$ or her rices,** etc. When the antecedent is of the common gender, thft 

masculine pronoun can be uned *, but when the opposite sexes are distinctly mentioned, it 
is l>etter to use a pronoun suitable to each antecedent than to use a pronoun suitable to 
one only. A diflfcrent expression is sometimes still better. 

If any gentleman or lady wishes to have their fortune told, etc 
Notice is hereby given to every person to pay their taxes. 
(Change the antecedent ; say, — " to all peraonst" etc.) 

Our teacher does not let any one of us do as they please. 
Every person and thing had its proper place assigned to it — the — 
I do not know which one of the men finished their work first. 
Cofi*ee and sugar are brought from the West Indies ; and large quan- 
tities of t7 are consumed annually. § 461. 
More ezercisei^ in the oonstruction of pronouns, will be found under Rule XL 
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Bule X. — 19'ote II. 

The inlet was two mile wide. I bought three ton of hay. 

It weighed five pound. How do you like these kind of chairs ? 

I never could endure those kind of people. These sort of things. 

These sort of fellows are very numerous. — Spectator, Fellotos of, etc 

This twenty years have 1 been with thee. — Bible. 

Plumb down he dropped ten thousand fathom deep. — M'dtoru 

I measured the log with a pole ten foot long, — with a ten-feet pole. 

When A comiioanfl adjective consists of a plural numeral and a noan^ the noun is not 
made plural. — See p. 316. 

The lot has twenty-five foot front, and is eight rod deep. 
The work embraces every minutiae — all the minatia — of the science. 
Learn the sixth and seventh page, and review the fourth and the 
fiflh pages. 

Bule XI. 
Circumstances alters cases. The molasses are excellent. 
His pulse are beating too fast AVas you there ? 
Ho dare not meddle with it. She need not trouble herself. 

Nttd and c/orr, especially the former, are sometimes U3e<l by good writers in Stead of 
needs and daren : but it is generally better to avoid such usage- 

Five dimes is half a dollar. There was only seven of us. 

Peace has at last come, and with it has come many changes. 

Thou heard the storm ; did thou not ? Thou shall go. 

Oats is sowed in spring. Tion are pronounced shun. 

Such is the tales hb Nubians tell. Every ten tens makes a hundred. 

You and your companions lilust not forget their dutjr. 
John, you, and I, are attached to their country. 

^ 469. 
Neither he nor you was' mentioned. Is I or he to blame for it ? 
On that occasion, neither he nor I were consulted. 

2. There go a gang of deer. Generation aflef generation pass away. 
A committee were appointed to examine the accounts. 

The society hold their meetings on Fridays. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 

3. ** Reveries of a Bachelor '' were written by D. 6. Mitchell* 
6. Everybody are disposed to help him. 

Each strove to recover their position. 
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Every person are hereby notified to pay their taxes. 

Neither one are suitable to my purpose. 

Everybody is fighting, and have been for several dsLys.^-^ Newspaper, 

Every tall tree and every steeple were blown down. 

Every soldier and every officer remained awake at their station. 

Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every skiff and canoe were loaded to the water's edge. 

No wife, no mother, and no child, were there to comfort him. 

No thought, no word, no action, whether they be good or evil, can 
escape the notice of God. [regret 

Many a man looks back on the days of their youth, with melancholy 

7. Either Thomas or George have to stay at home. 

Neither Holmes, Forbes, nor Jenkins, were classmates of mine. 

Neither the father nor the son had ever been distinguished for their 
business qualifications. If you should see my horse or mule, I 
wish you would have them turned into your pasture. 

Riding on horseback, or rowing a skiff, are good exercise. 

It is neither Osmyn nor Jane Shore that speak. — Blair. 

4 401. 

1. Has the horses been fed ? There 's two or three of us. 
TIic victuals was cold. There is no tidings. 

There seems to be no others included. 

On each side of the nver was ridges of hills. 

There was no memoranda kept of the sales. 

The book is one of the best that ever was written. 

Such accommodations as was necessary, was provided. 

He is one of the preachers that belongs to the church militant, and 
takes considerable interest in politics. 

What is twenty-two poor years to the finishing a lawsuit I — SwiJL 
AVhile ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered walls. — Dyer, 

2. The committee disagrees. At least half the members was present. 
The higher class looks with scorn on those below them. 

All the world is spectators of your conduct. 

In France, the peasantry goes barefoot, while the middle sort makes 

use of wooden shoes. 
Send the multitude away, that it may buy itself food. 

3. Five pair was sold. FifVy head was drowned. 

Pair and head, when ihaa plural in sense without baiug plural in form, resemble ool. 
leetire nouns. 
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4. Mary and ber cousin was at our house last week. 

Time and tide waits for no man. This and that house belongs to him* 
Uill and dale doth boast Thy blessing. 
In all her movements there is grace and dignity. 
Two and two is four, and one [and four] is five. — Po/itf. 
There seems to be war and disturbance in Kansas. 
Every store and residence were pillaged. 
Every merchant's store and residence was pillaged. 
Enough money and time has already been expended. 
Both minister and magistrate are sometimes compelled to choose be* 
tween his duty and his reputation. 

5. For the sake of brevity and force, one or more words is sometimes 
omitted. One or more persons was concerned. 

Neither beauty, wealth, nor talents, was injurious to his modesty. 
I borrow one peck, or eight quarts, and add ■— — to the upper term* 

1. Every one of the witnesses testify to the same thing. 
Each one of the vowels represent several sounds. 

How are each of the relatives used ? Neither of us have a dollar left* 

Either one of the schools are good enough. 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye. 

Which one of these soldiers were wounded ? 

The sum of twenty thousand dollars have been expended. 

A hundred thousand dollars of revenue is now in the treasury. 

Tlic mother, with her daughter, have spent the summer here. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches were unknown. — Hume. 

Nothing but expense and trouble have grown out of the business. 

The richness of their arms and apparel were conspicuous. — GMoru 

Each one of us Tiavc as much as we can do. Kule IX. 

Neither of us is willing to give up our claim. 

Correct, If common possession is mennt ; if not, our should be his. 
There is more stamina in the Western men. — more of-^ 
The idea of such a collection of men as make an army. *- Locke. 

2. Lafayette Place, or Gardens, occupy several acres. 

3. Two parallel lines b the sign of equality. 

The sign of equality arc two parallel lines. — consists (?/*— 
My cause and theirs is one. — Dryden. 

The few dollars which he owes me, is a matter of small consequence* 

13* 
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Tbtne and nratnal confidence b the sool of friendship. 

To the Christian, the pleasarea of thia world is vanity. 

This aenfeenOT, u it ataaiSi nouis that Christiaas take the greatest delight In ranltj. 
Twelve single things, viewed as a whole, ia called a dozen. 
Saud the burning Candle, *^My nso and beauty is my death.** 
Minced pics was regarded as a profane viand, by the sectaries.^ i7eim«. 

It is vanity and oelfiahncs that ma a woman a coquet 

In sodi constmctians, the genoine antecedent is i7 ; bat the relative clause is-nsoally 
•Uractsd into the nearer or ideniifying vord or woids, and agrees with them in gnunmat- 
IbU iirupeftiea. ** It 14 the ■leoul and niocal/»rce« tehiek govern the world.** ^Everett. 

4. and 5. Homer, as well as Vii^il, were translated and studied on 
the banks of the Rhine. — Gibbon* 
An the speakers, but especially the last one, was very eloquent. 
He, not less than }*oa, deserve punishment. 
He, and not I, am responsible. I, and not he, is responsible. . 
The father, and the son too, were in the batde. 

"^jr, and ■• too, «nu no good dltimtf.^ -^ Skaketqfeart, 

The sons, and also the father, was in the battle. 

Not his wealth, but his talents, deserves praise. 

It is his wealth, and not his talents, that give him position. ' 

It is his talent^ and not his wealth, that gives him position. 

There is sometimes more than one auxiliary to the verb. ^ Angus* 

The oomparison itself exclades one term from the other. 

Special Bules. 

1. The pronoun them should not be used for the adjec- 
tive those* 

Them boys arc very lazy. Give me them books. 
AVhat do you ask for them peaches ? Take away them things. 
Let some of them boys sit on some of them other benches. 
Them are good mackerel. Them are my sentiments. 

2. Adverbs should be used to qualify verbs, adjectives^ 
or other adverbs ; and adjectives, to qualify nouns or pro- 

nouns. 

She sews good and neat. Speak slow and distinct 

The work is near done. I am only tolerable well. 

I never studied no grammar, but I can talk just as good as them thai 

talk grammatical. I am exceeding busy. 
I was scarce sensible of the motion. You behaved very bad. 
I came there previous. He acted conformable to orders. 
We ought to value our privileges higher. 1 can write easiest this way. 
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Applea are moliB plenty than peaches. — Wdist^, 
'NVe landed safely after all our misfortunes. 
Things look much more favorably this morning. 
How beautifully this whole section of country appears! [pryden. 
It rarely happens that a verse of monosyllables sounds harmoniously. 
I can not say a word too highly in praise of his services. — Grant. 
Now the moonlight began to prevail over the twilight, and Emma 
felt very poetically* — A Novel. 

8. The comparative degree is used when but two ob- 
jects are compared ; and the superlative, when three or 
more are compared. 

The eldest of her two sons is going to school. The latter of three. 
John b the oldest, but James is the largest, of the two boys. 
Which is the largest number, — the minuend or the subtrahend ? 
Which do you like best, — tea or coffee ? The last of two. 
^Vhich b farthest north, — Chicago or London ? 
Choose the least of two evib. This hurt him worst of any thing else. 
China has the greatest population of any other country on earth. 

4. The leading term of a comparison should not be 
compared with itself, nor included in that to which it does 
not belong. 

When the comparativo degree is used, the latter term of comparison 
should always exclude, the former ; and Nvhen the superlative degree is osed, 
the latter term of comparison should always include the former. But the 
term construed after the superlative degree should always express plural- 
ity ; for if it does not, the leading term is also compared with itself. Oilier, 
or a similar word, makes two distinct parts, but comprises them in one 
general class. 

Youth is the most important period of any in life. 

These people seemed to us the most ignorant of any we had seen. 

Lake Superior is the largest of any lake in the world. 

That boy is the brightest of all his classmates. 

That is a better-furnished room than any in the house. 

That is the best-furnished room of any in the house. 

China has the greatest population of any nation [countr}'] on the globe* 

This was the thing which of all others I wished most t6 see. — Soutkey. 

llomer had tlie greatest invention of any writer whatever. — Pope^ 
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5. Avoid all Improper modes of expressing comparison 
or the plm^ number. 

I think the rose is the beautifullest of (lowers. § 345. 

He is the awkwardest feUow I ever saw. 

He lives in the fartherest house on the street. « 

Tlie Tallies of California are among the most beantiful in the world. 

We need two astronomj-s. All the Lee's were officers. 

They seem to have been only the tyro's, or younger scholars. — Swift, 

The vermins were so numerous that we could raise no ibwl. 

We saw three deers in the wheat-field. Those are good mackerel. 

lib hrother-in-laws were educated at the same school. § 255. 

6. Words should not be compared, or made plural, 
when die sense does not allow or require it. 

It is the most universal c^inion. This is more preferable than that. 
Yii-tue confers supremest dignity on man, and should be his chiefest 
desire. A more perpendicular line. (A line more nearly) 

It is not so universally known as you think. 

Say, — **not «o generally^ etc. -y for so expresses degree, and therefore implies eooi- 
imrisoo. § S&7. 

I hope the people are more uncorrupt than their leaders. 

Saj, — ** iesn corrupt tha& their leaders." 

The farm is a Ion<; ways from market. Iilake a memoranda of it. 

By the same annlo^, somewkarety nowheresy etc., are frequently used imoroperly tor 
wmtewhere, nowherey etc 

Few persons are contented with their lots. 

It was for our sakes that Jesus died upon the cross. 

His father's and mother's names were written on the blank leaf. 

Better : •* His father's name and his mother's were written," etc. — See p. 316. 
Loth he and I were neither of us any great talkci-s^ 

7. A should be used before consonant sounds ; and an, 

before vowel sounds. §§ 313, 31-4. 

We encamped in a open field. Such an one said so. 
It is an useful exercise, lie is a honest man. 
Argus is said to have had an hundred eyes. 
There was not an human being on the place. 
A heroic deed it was. It is an universal complaint. 
An abiqaitoas quack. -^Poe. An uoited people. —«7(^/^er90R. An biiB* 
' ' ^ Swift, 
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8. A or an denotes an Indefinite one of several ; the 
denotes the only one, the class, or a particular one of 
several. 

He does not own as much as the fifth part of what you own. 
Mo particalar fifth part yns meant ; and there are more fifths than one in a trhole. 

An oak is a tree of great durability. That noble animal, a horse. 

The assertion may not be true of any one tree ; bat it is true of the class in general. 

A lion is bold. A pink is a very common species of flower. 
AVhen a whole is put for the part, or iho part for a whole, the figure 
is called synec'doehe. 

9. The object of the activt3 verb, and not that of the 

preposition, should be made the subject of the passive 

verb. 

We were shown a sweet potato that weighed fifteen pounds. 

You were paid a high compliment by the young lady. 

Mr. Burke was offered a very lucrative employment. — Goodrich, 

Washington was given the command of a division. — Irving, 

lie was presented a beautiful sword by his neighbors. 

10. The possessive case of a noun should always bo 
Trritten with an apostrophe ; the possessive case of a per- 
sonal pronoun should never be written with an apostrophe. 

A possessire noun, In apposition with another, is sometimes written without any pos* 
■3S5lve siga. § 291. 

This is the boys hat. Six months interest is due. §§ 275, 276. 

A mothers tenderness and a fathers care are natures gifls for mans 

advantage. Mens and boys hats. 

No ones ability ever went farther for others good. § 304. 

The two electric fluids neutralized each others' effects. — Harper's 

These are our's. That is your's or tbeir's, not her's. [Mar/azine* 

Do not say youm^ kern^ hisaen, oum^ or theirn^ for yours^ hera^ hia, oura, or thtira. 

This mans place is taken. These mens places are taken. 

That officers servant is here. Those olficers servants are here. 
This sheeps wool is fine. These sheeps wool is fine. 

11. A compound word or a complex term takes the 
possessive sign but once ; generally at the end) or next 
to the name of what is owned. 
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I will meet yon at Mason's, the apotbecary*8. 

Wc used to read about Jack's the Giant-killer's wonderful exploits. 

This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mohammed's. 

These works are Cicero's, the most eloquent of men's. 

12. A pair or series of nouns, implying common pos- 
session, take the {k)ssessive sign at the end, and but once. 

Bond's and Allen's store is the next one above us. 

• 

Allen's, Thomson's, and Hardcastle's store is opposite to ours. 
Peter's and Andrew's occupation was that of fishermen. 
Beaumont's and Fletcher's Plays were the joint production of two men. 

Bond ani] AUtn*t Mtort is one stora, belon^aj to both men. 
Bond's and Alten*s Horz «re two etores, one belonging to each man. 

That one ownership allows bat one possessive sign, that each distinct ownership re* 
qnim a distinct possessive sign, and that the possessive sign should lie plaoeil as near as 
passible to the namtt of what is owned, aie fuodamental Ideas that govern tlie syntax of 
the possessive case. 

13. A pair or series of nouns, not implying common 
possession, or emphatically distinguished, take each the 
possessive sign. 

John and William's boots fit them well. Is it John or William's book ? 

Allen, Thomson, and Hardcastle's store, are the next three above us. 
As well, or better > thus ; ** Allen's store, Thomson's, and HardcasUe's, ore the next,** etc 

They took the surgeon as well the physician's advice. 

14. To avoid harshness or inelegance, possession is 
sometimes better expressed by of; and sometimes even 
the possessive « may be omitted. 

Essex's death haunted the conscience of Queen Elizabeth. 

I^onidas's soldiers were as brave as himself. 

England and France's armies fought side by side in the Crime'a. 

Such were Daniel Boone of Kentucky's adventures. 

He thinks his own opinions better than any one else's opinions — 

any one's else opinions. — than those of any one dse. 

In the colloquial style, the first expression is probably allowable* ** Like ndbodr «i#e*a 
children."— yerro/(/; Mrs. CaudlB. 

They cast themselves down at Jesus's feet 
Arcbimedes'i screw is an hydraulic machine 
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15. Prononns should be so nsed that it may not be 
doubtful for what they stand. 

Prououns are very indefinite words, and are therefore often liable to ambi* 
guity. 

Ambiguity in the use of pronouns is generally best avoided by substituting 
nouns for them. 

Since pronouns are substitutes for nouns, it is hardly proper to make a pro* 
noun represent an adjective or a predicate when a better expression can be 
found. 

When a conjunction is to be supplied, it is called asyndedon. 

Say, — **the^!rure is called," etc. ('* When I see many ita on a page, I altrayt 
tremble for the writer." — Cobbett.) 

When a man kills another from malice, it is called murder. 

Religion will afford us pleasure when others leave us. 

The lord can not refbse to a<lmit the heir of his tenant upon his 
death ; nor can he remove his present tenant so long as he lives. 

Blachsione. 

tie wrote to that distinguished philosopher [Aristotle] in terms the 

most polite and flattering, begging of him to undertake his cdu* 

cation, and to bestow upon him those useful lessons which his 

numerous avocations would not allow him to bestow. — Gold" 

tmiiJCs Greece. 
Philip wrote .... Alexander's education .... his own nameroas, etc 

John told James that his horse had run away. (Change the sentence.) 

They flew to arms, and attacked Northumberland's horse, whom they 

put to death. — Hume. 

The law is inoperative, which is not right 
Say, — " and that it is so, is not right.** 

The servant took away the horse, which was unnecessary. 

The prisoners rebelled against the regulations of the establishment, 

of which we shall presently give an account. 
Mr. Dana asked Mr. Gore's leave to say a few words, which he did ; 

ader which he retired from the Convention. — EUloCs Debates, 

16. Who is applied to persons, which to all other objects, 
and that to cither. 

For more definite directions, see pp. 78, 77, and 78. 
Those which are rich, should assist the poor and helpless. 
Eve gave of the fruit to the other creatures in Eden, who all ate of 
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it, and bo became mortal, with the fiole exception of the phoenix 
who refused to taste it, and consequently remained immortal. 

The horse and rider which we saw, fell in the battle. 

Of all the congregations whom I ever saw, this was the largest. 

The entire ooliectioa of persons is evidently regarded as one thing § 191. 
This was certainly the largest congregation which I ever saw. 
All the people which were present, joined in the prayer. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyanl. — Bible. 
A butterfly, which thought himself an accomplished traveler, etc 
Pitt was the pillar who upheld the state. ^ 

I am the same as I was. I gave all what I had. [Alama 

It is the best which can be got. The heroic souls which defended the 
This lubberly boy we called FalstaiT, who was but another name for 

fat and fun. (A mere name is a thing.) 
The most tremendous civil war which history records. — Newspaper, 
AVho ever became great, who was not ambitious ? 
Who of these boys has lost a knife ? § 201. 
With the return of spring came four martins, who were evidently 

the same which had been bred under those eaves the previous 

year. 

17. It is improper to mix different kinds of pronouns 
in the same constniction. 

Know thyself, and do your duty. You hare mine, and I have thino. 
Ere you remark another's fault, bid thy own conscience look within. 
The poor man who can read, and that has a taste for reading, can 

find entertainment at home. 
The man who came with us, and that was dressed in black, is the 

preacher. Such as yours, or which you bought — or such as — 
But what we saw last, and which pleased us most, was the farce. 
Policy keeps coining truth in her mints, — such truth as it can tolet* 

ate ; and Qyery die except its own she breaks, and casts away. 

18. It is generally improper to use different forms of 
the verb in the same construction. 

Docs he not behave well, and gets his lessons well ? / 
Did you not borrow it, and promised to return it soon ? 
If these remedies be applied, and the patient improves not, tlie case 
may be considered hopeless. 
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To profess regard, and acting differently, discovers a base mind* 

Spelling is easier than to parse or cipher. 

To say he is relieved, is the same as saying be is dismissed. 

19. What is forced upon the speaker, or what will 
simply happen to him, is better expressed by shall or 
should than by will or would. 

IVill or tcould generally represents the act or state as something desired or 
wished by the subject. — See also pp. 148 - 150. 

A foreigner, having fallen into the Thames, cried out, ^* I will be 

drowned ; nobody shall help me." 
I was afraid I would lose my money. 
If I wished him to come, I would have to write to him. 
We will then find that this confiscation bill was impolitic; and we 

will have to suficr for our folly, in the protraction of this war. — 

Crittenden* 
Death was threatened to the first man who would rebel. 

The overt act was meant ; and therefore should^ not would, is the proper word. 

Whoever will neglect his duties, will sufier the appointed punishment 

20. The past tense, and not the perfect participle, 
should be used to predicate, without an auxihary, a past 
act or state. 

The perfect participle, and not tlie past tense, slK)uld 
be used after 5e, have^ and their variations. 

I done sa They done the best they could. 

He run all the way. I never seen it. He has took my hat* 

I seen him when he done it. Mary has tore her book. 

I knew he had wrote it ; for it was well writ. 

The tree had fell, and its branches were broke. 

The apples were shook off by the wind. 

Toasts were [drank f or drunk ?] 

You have chose the worse. — Irving, 

He had broke the ice. — Harper's Magazine, 

21. Avoid needless passive forms, and generally the 

passive form of intransitive verbs. 

He b possessed of great talents. Wo are agreed on this. 
My friend is arrived. He was already come. 
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What 18 become of him ? The tumnlt is entirely ceased. 

The greater part of the forces were retired into winter-quarters. 

22. The indicative mood, in conditional clauses, ex- 
presses doubt in the regular time of the tense ; the sub- 
junctive mood expresses doubt or mere supposition, and 
makes the tense move forward in time. 

If you be now willing, I will accept the offer. 

Though he excel her in knowledge, she excels him in behavior. 

If I was you, I would accept the offer. 

If it rains to-morrow, we shall not go. — Sec pp. 131-138. 

If the book be in my library, I will send it. 

If the book is found in my library, I will send it. 

If the book was in my library, I would send it. 

If the. book were in my library, some one must have taken It. 

Take care that the horse does not run away with you. 

Lent RtMl tlfat^ uinexed to a command, require the sabjunctlve mood after them. {/", 
Willi but folluiring it, when futarity is denoted, alto requires the subjauctive mood. 

Beware lest he falls. Be it ordered that the law remains unchanged. 
If he comes but by 10 o'clock, ho will be in time. 

23. The verbs of a sentence should correspond in 

tense, and also be consistent with the other words. 

I have bought it, and now I have sold it Pages 136 - 140. 

I know the family more than twenty years. 

By the first of next month, I shall finish this book. 

I should be obliged to him, if he will grant my request. 

Ye will not come unto me, that ye might have life. 

The most glorious hero that ever desolated nations, might have 

mouldered into oblivion, did not some historian take him into 

favor. — Irving, 
When the nation would have rushed again and again to war, his 

voice has sheathed the sword in lasting peace. 

** To-morrow wilt be Saturday** } correct ''To* morrow ia Saturday " } allowable 

8ee below, and also ^ 426. 4. 

24. Present facts and unchangeable truths must bo 
expressed in the present tense. 

Our teacher told us that the aur had weight 
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He told me vhcro the church was. (An existing chorch was meant) 

Is not that dear? — I should think it was. 

What did you say his name was ? 

"What did you sny was the capital of Florida? 

He seemed hardly to know that two and two made four. 

No one suspected that he was a foreigner. 

Plato maintained that God was the soul of the universe. 

25. The perfect infinitive denotes something as past at 
the time referred to ; and the present infinitive, as pres- 
ent or future. 

I intended to have written to him. 
It was your duty to have arrested him. 
I expected to have heanl from him yesterday. 
I hoped to have met several of my friends there. 
He ii supposed to be born about a thousand years ago. 
They were not able, as individuals, to have influenced the twentieth 
part of the population, — Jefferson* 

26. Avoid the needless use of conipound participles in 

stead of simple participles; and never use a compound 

participle as a part of a finite verb, unless it is absolutely 

necessary to use it. 

Such a poem is worth being committed to memory, (committing) 
"Whatever is worth being done, is worth being done welL 
Dram-shops are now being closed on Sundays. (Omit being,) 
The report is being circulated everywhere. 
Wheat is now being sold for a dollar a bushel. — is setting — > 
The books are being printed. § 488. The new church is being built. 

27. Avoid the ambiguous or clumsy use of participles 
in place of infinitives, clauses, or ordinary nouns. 

A participial noun is seldom the most appropriate expression, when it does 
not follow a preposition. § 609. 

A participial noun is seldom the most appropriate expression, when it is 
much encumbered with modifiers. 

Cyrus did not wait for the Babylonians coming to attack hun. — RoUin. 
My being sick was the cause of my being absent 
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AVhat 13 the reason of yoo not liaving gone to school to-day ? 
Going to law is giving the matter in dispute to the lawyers. 
Compromising conflicting opinions will ever be necessary in a republic 
lie failed reciting his lesson. No one likes being in debt. 
Her lameness was caused by a horse's running away with her* 

See KcrPs Oomprebensive Qnimmar, pp 235 and 150. 

Such will ever be the consequences of youth associating with vicicos 

companions* 
Since these objects are stripped of their importance, we wonder at 

their ever having been the cause of hatred and bloodshed. 

4. IMPROPER ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS. 

General Rule IV. — AH the parts of a sentence 
should be so arranged as to make it correct, clear, and 
elegant. 

Any violent break or separation in the natnral order of words is generally 
improper, except when it is needed for great rhetorical effect. 

Poetry allows great liberty ni the arrangement of words : bnt any inversion 
that perverts or obscures ibe mcaning> or that is morq uncoath than poetical, 
should be avoided. 

She praised the farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding. 

Change also the kind of expression, when it is necessary to do so. 

A sober and industrious life he had nothing of. — Brougham, 

Nature mixes the elements variously and curiously sometimes, it is 

true. 

Adversity both taught you to think and to reason. — Steele. 
Special c:ire should bs taken to give correlatives their right plaoe in the sentence. 

I shall neither depend on you nor on him. 

Not only he found her employed, but pleased and tranquil also. 

Our pleasures rather seem to spring from things too low that lie. 

How pleasant it is at night no follies to have to repent. 

His visage to the view was only barQ. — Dnjden. 

Sire, from the foot 
Of that great throne these hands liavc raised aloft 
On an Olympus, looking down on mortals 
And worehiped by their awe — before the foot 
Of that high throne — spurn you the gray-haired man ! — Dulwtr. 
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Special Hulos. 

1. Nouns and pronouns should be so used as not to 
leave the case or relation ambiguous. 

The settler here the savage slew. (Which slew the other ?) 
And thus the son the fervent sire addressed. — Pope. 
If the lad should leave his father, he would die. 

Substitute a noun Tor fiCf or change the order of the words. — See p. 803. 
The king dismissed his minister without inquiry, who had never be- 
fore done so unjust an action. 

Relative clauses should generally lie placed as near to their antecedents as possible. 
lie should never mai*ry a woman in high life, that has no money. 

2. Politeness usually requires that the speaker shall 
mention ,the addressed person first, and himself last. 

I, Mary, and you, are to go next Sunday. 
Mother said that I and you must stay at home. 

EzcGPTTOx. — When a fault is to be confessed, or when responsibility is to be assumed. 
It is generally more approjiriate for the speaker to mention himself first. 

3. Adjectives, adverbs, and adjuncts, must generally 
be placed as near as possible to the parts which they are 
designed to modify. 

The bad position of fldjectives and adjuncts is improved by bringing them 
nearer to wlint they qualify; aud adverbs sliould genernlly be placed beCon 
the Adjectives or adverbs which they modify, after verbs in the simple form, 
aud between tlie auziliury and the rest of the verb in the componnd form. 

Sometimes there is a gradation of adjectives before a noun. When this is 
the case, the adjectives should be so arranged that each may properly qualify 
all the remainder of the phrase which follows it; as, ** Au old man/' ** A re- 
tpectable old man," " Three respectable old men." 

I bought a new pair of shoes. There is a fresh basket of eggs. 
I only recited one lesson. (Only what ?) 

He is only so when he is drunk. Some virtues are only seen in ad- 
1 shall be happy always to sec my friends. [versity. 

He 13 considered generally honest. He is just such another man. 
vThey became even grinders of knives and razors. 
They all went to the party, nearly dressed alike. 
Every man can not afford to keep a coach. — Webster, 
I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. 
All that glitters, is not gold. All that wc hear, \vc should not believe. 
Please to sing the three first stanzas. The two last classes have not 
recited. Bows of silk small green buttons. 
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At thai time I wished somebodj mmld hang me a thousand times. 
A lecture on the methods of teaching geography at ten o'clock. 
Wanted — a }'oang man to take care <^ some horses, of a religious 
turn of mind. [Eastern States. 

This A-ictoiy seemed to be like a resurrection from the dead, to the 
There b a remakablc union in his style of harmony and ease. — Blair, 
The solar system, space, and time. The most prudent and best men. 

▲pporaitif, ** solar space and time." Apparently, ** most best.** 

4. It is generally improper to place an adverb between 
to and the rest of the infinitive. 

They were not such as to fully answer my purpose. 

He had men enough to strongly garrison the focL 

He knew not which to most admire. — Harpefs Magazine, 

We were to cautiously and quickly advance to the hill above. 

5. When a part of a sentence refers to each of two or 
more otiier parts, it should be suitable to each. 

Cedar b not so hard, but more durable, than oak. 

Cedar in not «i» kard a* ooifc, hut mart durable. Complete the constracticm <^ Um 
first part, and leave ouderstood that of the second. 

She b fairer, but not so amiable, as her sister. [than the old. 

It is different and superior to the old. It is difierent and much better 

He can and ought to gipe more attention to hb business. 

The reward has already or will hereafter be given to him. 

Wc have the power of retaining, altering, and compounding those 

images which we have received, into all the varieties of picture 

and vision. — Addison, 



Frequently, a sentence has two or more different errors. 

It is our duty to protect thb government and that flag from every 
assailant, be they whom they may. — Douglas. 

Parents are of all other people the very worst judges of their chil* 
drcn*s merits ; for what they reckon such, b seldom any thing eba 
but a repetition of their own faults. — Addison. 

Pixipositions, you recollect, connect words as well as conjunctions ; 
how, then, can you tell the one from the other. — R. C. Smith, 

The empire of Blefuscu is an inland situated to the northeast side of 
Lilliput, from whence it b parted only by a channel of eight hun- 
dred yards wide. — Stoi/L 
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OBSEBVATIOZrS. 

There are three great causes which will always prodace errors in the use 
of language. These causes are logical sense, euphony or attraction, and 
nmilarity. 

IiOgical Sense. *- We are sometimes governed, in our use of lan- 
guage, bjr the general meaning of words rather than by their grammatical 
form. For instance, we frequently begin a sentence with a singular gram- 
matical term that implies, however, plurality, or a class ; and before we 
reach the end of the sentence, we forget or disregard the singular term 
with which we commenced, and select words according to the general or 
logical sense ; as, " ^4 person who is energetic and vigilant, is apt to suc- 
ceed in their undeitakings." 

SSuphony or Attraction. — When two words approximate in 
meaning, yet one gives a better sound to the expression than the other, 
we sometimes select the more euphonious one even when it. is less proper. 
It is probably from this cause that people are so apt to say them for Uiose^ 
and done for did. When two kindred expressions stand near each other^ 
one is sometimes attracted into the form of the other, even when a differ- 
ence is required ; as, " He scud it loas forty miles from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington," for, " He said it is forty miles from Baltimore to Washington." 
Increase the distance between the terms, and there is less attractive force ; 
as, "He said that the distance from Baltimore to Washington is forty 
miles." " It was to him \ to whom I was mostly indebted/' for, " It was 
he I to whom I was mostly indebted." To whom being a forcible part of the 
unexpressed thought, it causes the utterance of to him in stead of Ae. 

Similarity. — When words, or forms of words, are nearly alike, as 
wore and tcor/i, hrcilce and broken^ we are apt to mistake one for the other. 
It is, indeed, chiefly this slight variety in the fonns of words which has 
made it necessary to have the science of grammar. 

It is worthy of observation that the foregoing causes of error have be- 
come to a slight degree in our language, and to a considerable degree in 
some foreign languages, established laws that justify the expressions which 
tljcy produce. 

1* Too JHany Words. 2* Too Few Words. 

In general, the fewer the words we use to express our meaning, the bet- 
ter. Many of the most admired and durable expressions in our literature 
are those which tell much in very few words. No one likes to read through 
a hirge volume to get what might have been told as well in a pamphlet. 
Tautology is one of the worst faults of bad writing. It consists in telling 
the same thing, or nearly the same thing, again and again, in other ways ; 
as, " The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, and heavily in clouds 
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bxiogs on Iho day." — Addison, It is generally mnch easier to find other 
ways of telling the same thing, than to add new thoughts ; and hence it 
Tcry often happens that persons, in order to fill up the time or paper, add 
now words or expressions wiihoat adding new thoughts : they string to- 
gether synonymous words and phrases just as if they meant to repeat what 
they have learned in some dictionary. We get tired of seeing a person 
always in the same dress , and, as with dress, so is it with thought and lan- 
guage. But while such use or repetition of words as indicates poverty of 
tJiought or language is disagreeable, it should be remembered that there 
can be emphatic or musical repetition or fullness that is sometimes one of 
the greatest beauties of style ; as, — 

** Must I then leave you ? 2Iast I needs foi*ego 

So good, 90 noble, and so true a master ? 

The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 

Forever and forever shall be yours." — Shakespeare* 
** By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed ; 

Jiif foreign hands thy decent limbs composed ; 

By foreign har.ds thy humble grave adorned ; 

Bii strangers honored, and hy strangers mourned.*' — Pope, 
The words most cx)romonly repeated for emphasis are articles, conjunc 
tions, prepositions, pronouns, and small adjectives or adverbs. A long 
scries of terms is sometimes elegantly gathered into groups, and thus a 
compromise is made between ellipsis throughout and fullness throughout; 
as, ** I could demonstrate to you that the whole of your political conduct 
has been one contiuned scries of weakness, temerity, aud despotism ; of 
bloDdcring ignorance and wanton negligence ; and of the most notoiiooa 
servility, incapacity, and corruption." — Chatham. 

Whenever words merely encumber the sentence, or do not improve its 
clearness and for(K2, they should be omitted; but great care should bo 
taken, in the omission of words, to avoid obscurity, ambiguity, and bad 
syntax, for these aix) the chief faults of excessive ellipsis. Hence, whea 
the oniissiiou of words would obscure the sentence, weaken its force, or bo 
attended with impropriety, they should be inserted^ 

Much of what is now considered erroneous English is simjily old Crg<% 
lish that was once in fashion and in good repute. 

Our old writers sometimes used, in imitation of the classic langnages, 
double comparatives or superlatives and double negatives, for the sake of 
greater eifect Two negatives are still sometimes used so, when one doea 
not destroy the effect of the other; as, " I not only never said so, but never 
thought 80." Sometimes two negatives are elegantly used to express aa 
affirmation, especially when one of the negatived is a prefix; as, '' Ho is 
not u/jschooled in the ways of the world " ; i, «., he is shrewd enough. It 
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is sometimes very difficnlt to determine whether or or nor should be used. 
When a preceding negative adjective or adverb plainly modifies both con- 
nected parts, or may be preferable ; bat when the latter part is bat faintly 
affected by the preceding negative, or when the parts are long, 9wr may be 
preferable. 

A is sometimes elegantly omitted before few and little^ to give a negative 
meaning; and inserted, to give a positive meaning; as, *' He has /eto 
friends''; i.e., almost none. '* He has a few friends "; tVe., some at least 
The phrase I'ind of a or sort of a \9 generally improper; though it may 
sometimes be allowable because needed ; as, " What kind of paper [the ma- 
terial\ have you ? " differs from '' What kind of a paper [document\ have 
you?" When connected wosds require different forms of the indefinite 
article, it is seldom necessary to repeat the article for this caasc alone. 

~ Absoluts comparisons, without the needed other or e2se, occur so fre- 
qucnily in good writers that they are perhaps sometimes allowable by the 
figure synecdoche or hi/perliole. 

Objective relative pronouns can be sometimes omitted ; but nominative 
relatives can seldom be omitted with propriety, except in verse. 

It is not necessary to repeat the subject before the second of two con- 
nected verbs that differ in mood and tense, or imply contrast, unless the 
p:irts are nnusually long, or the contrast is marked and emphatic. ** Many 
of them were of good families, and had held commissions in the civil war. 
Their pay was far higher than that of the most favored regiment of our 
time, and tootdd in that age have been thought a respectable provision for the 
son of a country gentleman." — Macaulay. " So large a sum was ex- 
pentU'd, but expended in vain." — Id, 

The "omission of the nominatives in hasty business letters, is generally in- 
elegant ; for it implies an affectation, on the part of the writer, of being 
exctedingly busy. 

There are some expressions in which 'to, the sign of the infinitive, should 
be used after hid, dare, feel, make, see, etc. ; as, " My horse bids fair [prom- 
ises] to take the premium." "I dared [challenged] him to bet.'' '*! feel 
it to be my duty." " How could you make out to get along V ** I can 
not see to write this letter." — See § 482. 

Choice of Words. 

In writers of the last century we frequently find an used before sounded 
h and before u long. An is still preferred before sounded h when the chief 
accent is on the second syllable of the word, for then the h is but faintly 
heard. But when the h is forcibly aspirated, a is sometimes preferred. In 
this country we usually say a hoiel; but the Enj^lish generally prefer an 
hotel. " A hotel." — Noah WdMer ; " An hotel." — Russell, Kinrjlalce, etc. 

It is sometimes very difficult to decide whether the adverbial or the ad- 
U 
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jective form of a word should be nsed. The adjective expresses the quality 
of the subject, and the adverb the manner of the act ; as, " She looks cold" 
[is cold\\ " She looks coUUy [in a cold manner] on him." (See p. 175.) 
Sometimes language needs two adverbs from the same word; and then 
one usually takes the regular adverbial form, and the other rcuins the ad- 
jective form ; as, " The lesson is hard; and I can hardly learn it, though I 
have been studying hard." We say, " Ho came there jn-eviously,** or wo 
choose the adverbial form when the word stands by itself; but when to is 
added, some writers say preoiously to and some previous to. The analogy 
of contrary to and according lo seems to be converting this phrase into a 
preposition of the same class with themselves. The analogy seems to be 
also affecting, though in a less degree, the words agreeable and conformable. 
" I feel \badf or txidlyf] about the matter." Analogy is in favor of bad; 
but custom is in favor of badly, (See Kcrl's Comp. Gram., p. 248.) In 
discussing a subject by numerical divisions, wheibcr we should say Jirst, 
secondly, thirdly, or first, second, t/urd, etc., depends chiefly on whether we 
refer to the verb or to the divisions. " Page twenty-fifth " is correct, and 
"page twenty-fim" is also correct; for twenty-five is here used as a noun, 
winch represents page by the figure synecdoclie, and is therefore put in 
apposition with page. 

What is taught about relative pronouns in grammars, rests perhaps on 
a sandy foundation ; for there are good English writers who simply apply 
who to persons and wliich to all other objects, and who use tltai and as 
simply for euphony, or when who or uAich would be less appropriate. 

When an antecedent is a figurative word, great care should be taken to 

select the pronoun in accordance with the meaning of that part of the sen-' 

tcnce in which the pronoun stands ; as. She was a conspicuous* flower, 

whom ho had sensibility to love, ambition to attempt, and skill to win." — 

Wordsworth, **■ Northumberland, thou ladder, by which my cousin Boling- 

broke ascends my throne." — Sltakespeare, '* A dauntless soul erect, who 

smiled on death." — Thomson. 

We shall arranire our remaiDing remarks under this head, according to the grammat- 
ical properties as given on page 2. 

Gender. — To a class of persons, comprising both sexes, the mascu- 
line noun is applied, rather than the feminine. "The poets of America" 
may include the poetesses. When I say, " She is the best poetess," I com- 
pare her with female poet<» only ; but when I say, " She is the best |X)c£," I 
compare her with both male and female poets. It is proper to say, ** An 
authoress sat next to me at the table " ; because it may be a part of the 
speaker^s wish to specify the sex, and there is no other word in the sentence 
to express it. But it would be hardly improper to say, " She is the autltor 
of the book " ; because the sex is not important to the assertion^ or it it 
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sufficiently specified by the pronoun »/«j. So, " She is my accuser,'' is a 
proper expression ; for the word accuseresa is uncommon, and is not needed 
to show the sex. 

Our language is defective in not ha\'ing, in the third person, a singular 
pronoun for the common gender. This often leads to an improper use of 
tJicy, their, etc. In such cases the masculine pronoun is preferred when the 
antecedent is a noun of the common gender, and denotes a pei-son ;'nnd 
both the masculine and the feminine pronoun are used when the antecedent 
comprises both a masculine and a feminine noun. To small children and 
to inferior animals the pronoun it is sometimes applied. 

Person and Number. — in regai*d to number, writers occasionally 
allow themselves to be governed by the logical sense, or by euphony or 
attraction. 

** In Hawick twinkled many a ligJd^ 
Behind him soon they set in night." — Scott, 

They^ In this sentence, is allowable ; because the clauses are not so clofelr'cozuicctcd 
that the pronoun it would preserve the fall sense. 

"Neither history nor tradition /urmsA such information." — TJoiwr/aon. 

"A silk dress or a flowered bonnet were then great rarities" — Flint. 

" Where Leonidas, with his chosen band, were cut off." — Karnes. 

Thene plurals, though in accordance with the syntax of the Classic languages, are not 
allowable in modem English. 

" A coach and six is in our time never seen except as a part of some 
pageant" — Macaulay. " Two thousand a year tozs a largo revenue for a 
barrister." — Id. 

"Early to bed, and early to rise. 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise." — Franklin, 

These singular verbs are probably allowable, because all that the suLtject denotes b 
takeu as but one thing. — See p. 144. . 

Milton, in imitation of Greek and Latin syntax, frequently uses a singular verb after 
two nominatives joined by and^ where, in modern English, a plural verb is required. 

An abstract number may have a singular verb, where a concrete number 
would require a plural verb ; as, " Five from seven \ leaves two ** ; ** Five 
apples [taken] from seven apples \ leave two apples." 

Most nominatives that consist of numbers may be classed with collecti\'e 
nouns ; and they arc about as indefinite in syntax. In addition, the verb 
must of course bo plural ; in subtraction^ division, or proportion, it may bo 
singular or plural, according as the number is abstract or concrete. In frac» 
iions and compound numbers that must be read jAurally, the verb should, we 
think, be generally 7>/«m/; though the principle that a plural term some- 
times denotes a single object, or that two or more singular nominatives 
connected by and denote but one person or thing, may occasionally justify 
the use of the singular verb. In multiplication, the prevailing custom is, to 
make the vv>ri> plural when the word tima Is used. — See p* 824. 
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When a plaral snbst&Attve t^recedcs, immiio wrUtera Use tufoBom ; bat most 

writers prefer - as ,/W^iot, whether the preceding substantiTC la stngiilar or 

plural. 

" What *8 justice to a man, or fates, 

That never comes within their claws." — Hadibras, 

Justice Is nearer to Ix, and iaws to their ; hcDoe the diffierence, and both are proper 
by attraction. Such expressioos uB one or more persona are also now considered ailoir- 
able on the same principle. 

Wo sajr, " Tlie OUk and New Testaments^' in stead of *' The Old Testa- 
ment and the New Testament '* ; and on the same principle, *" Bancroft's 
and Pairrcy*s Histories** (Atlantic Monthly), "GloTer'a, Mason's, and 
Patterson's mgiunents** (Irving), seem to hav6 been «sed. But English 
grammars teach that we should say, " Bancroft's and Palfrey's Uistorg" 

Such expressions as " A ten-foot pole," ** A twenty-coi/ piece," " A fiw^ 
dollar note," etc., are proper \ but a hyphen should always be used to con- 
nect the parts. The noun, in such expressions, being used as an adjective, 
loses the properties of a noun. If these singulars should be plural, then it 
would not seem unreasonable to require Ae to be Aim or Uimi in the follow- 
ing example : ** They brought Ae-goats." 

Case. — In regard to the possessive case and kindred forms, there are 
some ambiguities, or shades of meaning, that- are worthy of notice. The 
phrase *' God's love," for instance, can be so used a8(to signify cither his 
love toward us or our love to him ; and *' The doctor's treatment " is 
rather active, while ** The treatment of the doctor ** is rather passive. 

It is remarkable that a possessive appositive noun does not always re- 
quire the possessive form, while such a pronoun must always have it. 
" Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good." — Bi-omi's Grammar, 

The foregoing sentence is correct; bat, misted by this grammar or principle, Ueb. 
Slgoumey wrote improperly,— 

*• His curse be on him. He, who knoweth [, — his] 
Where the lightnings hide." — Mrs. SUjourney, 
By the figure enallage, the objective case is allowed in a few poetic or 
idiomatic expressions ; as, — 

" Fare thee well, thou first and fairest ! 
Fare tJuse well, thou best and dearest! " — Bum^ 
** Fare thou well " would be so grammatical as to spoil the poetry. 

Voice. ^ The scarcity of verbal forms in our language has always 
caused some perplexity in regard to the mode of expressing verbs in the 
progressive passive sense. There was at one lime a strong tendency to 
adopt the preposition a and the present participle; as, "Jack always liked 
to be present when money was a imyitig or receiving.** — Sasijt. In the 
writings of Swift are many specimens of this construction ; but the present 
and established practice seems to be what we have taught on pp. 141 and 307. 
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Mood. — Formerly, the subjanctive mood was extended orer all the 
tens&s of the indicative mood and the potential ; or it was used when simply 
doabt was implied, as well as when both doubt and futurity afTccted the 
tense. The blundering and contradictory teachings of grammarians in re- 
gard to this mood have caused the public to discard it almost altogether. 
But there is for this mood a proper and well-established province, which 
we have endeavored to show on pp. 132, 133, 304 ; and if the mood should 
ever be expelled from this field of expression, our language will be the 
poorer for the change. 

Tense. — See pp. from 136 to 160 ; also pp. 306 and 307. 

We sometimes find an obsolescent subjunctive form in good modem 
writers ; as, ** If he have giveiit* etc. — Wat^aad. Such forms are justifi- 
able simply as being remnants or imitations of old style. We sometimes 
meet with a person who prefers some old-fashioned article of dress. 

Comparison. •^ A word that is not a pure superlative, can some- 
times be used in speaking of two objects only; as, '* A trochee has t\iQ first 
syllable accented." And perhaps the superlative degree can be occasion- 
ally applied to one of two when we do not refer to inferior objects, but 
chiefly aim to impress the idea that the object is not exceeded. §ince 
there are adjectives that have a fixed or absolute meaning, we are some- 
times at a loss for words that express approximations to this fixed or high 
state of quality. In such cases it seems best to apply the words to the 
partial meaning, and then compare them. " Aristides was the most just of 
the Athenians/* is better than " Ailstides was the kast unjust of the Atho- 
nians " ; for the latter implies that the Athenians were all knaves, and he 
was simply not the worst one. Such expressions as '* the most nearlifjust ** 
have sometimes a stiff and pedantic air. 

Position of Words* 

A modifier naturally refers its meaning to the nearest word that is suit' 
able to receive it ; and since modifiers are numerous and various, and can 
refer to many different wonis, to give the best position to the words, phrases, 
and clauses, which are modifiers, becomes one of the chief concerns of eveiy 
writer. Ambiguity, obscurity, and sometimes absurdity, harshness, or 
feebleness, are the chief faults of bad arrangement of words. 

When a numeral and a cardinal adjective precede a noun, the numeral 
adjective is generally placed before the other ,- as, " The first two men," 
not ** The two first men " ; for there can not be two firsts. When adjectives 
or other modifiers precede their noun, the more accidental or comprehen- 
sive must generally be placed before those which are less so ; as, " Me- 
chanics' Bank," "National Mechanics' Bank," or ** Mechanics' National 
Bank." The adjectives a//, such, many, what, both, and adjectives preceded 
by too, 80, as, or how, usually precede the article when used with it. 
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FIGURES. 

667> A ngnra is a deviation from the ordinaiy fomo, 
construction, or application of words, for the sake of 
brevity, force, or beauty.* 

CC8> Figures may be divided into tlirec classes : — - 

L Figait* of Oitht^rapby, which on deriations from the ordinnrj 
■pellini; or proDDndatkin of uords. 

2. Flgnrei of Sjvtai, vbich aro dcTuUioni from iho ordinary con- 
Mnrf kin of word*. 

3. Flfcnivs of Rheloric, vbich are deviatioiu from the ordinary mean- 
ing or appliaiioD of wonl^ 

FIGUEES OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 
669. The principal figures of orthography are, — 

1. Aphcet'eais, the shortening of a word by taking a 
letter or syllabic from the beginning ; as, 'gainst for 
against. 

Ex. — Tber« '» a blisa beyonil all that the minstrel hath told. 

2. ByD'cope, the shortening of a word by taking a 

vrrw un Inferior eipr^uinn Is iiiHKtimi.t ttUuireil fW Uw IHirpoK of v^ulos Ibe graiiu 
bouij d rlijLbm ur rhjmB. 
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letter or syllable from the middle ; as, red^ning for redr 
demng. 

Ex. — (Ter the land of tlio free and the home of the brave. 

8. Apoc'opo, the shortening of a word by taking a 
letter or syllable from the end; as, tK for the; Ben for 
Benjamin. 

£x. — The mom is up again, the dewy moni. 

4. Pros'thesis, the lengthening of a word by prefixuig 

a syllable. 
Ex. — Far adown the long aisle sacred music is streaming. 

5. Parago'go, the lengthening of a word by annexing 

a syllable ; as, Johnny for John. 

Ex. — Oft, in the stilly night, ere slumber's chain has bound me. 

Elision is the omission of letters; ellipsis, the omission of words. 

When n word is lengthened by pronouncing suppressed final ««/, the figure 
may be called Diar'esis; nnd when a syllable is blended with another in pro- 
nunciation, the figure may be called SyruEr'esit. 

6. Tme'sis, the inserting of a word between the parts 
of a compound; as, "on which side soever** for "on 
whichsoever side." 

Ex. — The century-living crow that caws the live day long, 

FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

670. The principal figures of syntax are, — 

1. Ellipsis, the omission of words ; usually, the omis- 
sion of such words as must be supplied in parsing. 

In analyzing and parsing, only such words should be supplied as are neces- 
Bary to complete the construction. — See page 214. 

Under the head of ellipsis can probably be included the following figures; 
though in parsing examples under them, it will generally be sufficient simply 
to mention the figure, \vithout supplyiilg words. 

Aposiope'sis, the^leaving of something, unsaid. 
Ex. — Whom I — but first 't is best the billows to restrain. 

Say, In parsin]::, that whom Is la the oljoctive case ) but, by the figure aposiopcsls^ ft 
hod DO governing word escprusded. 
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Zeng'ma; the referring of a word to two different 
ones, when in strict syntax it can agree with only one of 
them. 

" In him wlio is, or Iiim who finds, a friena" — Pope, Page 146, § 5. 
*^ All of tbem knowing, and known by, our coachman," — Vickeng. 
" One or more scape-goats;" — Irving, Supply scape^goat in parsing. 

Say, in parsing, XhtX friend is U3ed, by the figure zeugma^ as a predlcBtc-nomioative 
after t«, and also as tlte ot\iert of Jlnda. (It seems necessary to extend soiDewliat the 
ordinary meaoing of zeugma^ aud we hare done so accordingly.) 

2. Fle'onasm, the use of more words than the sense 
or the syntax absolutely requires. 

•* One of the few, the immortal names, that were not ham to dieJ* 

SIthcr the tame word is repeated, or an- equivalent expression is used. 

3. Enallage; the use of one part of speech, or of one 

form of a word, for another. 

•* Thinks I to myself, 1 11 stop." — J. Taylor. So, « Methinksr 
** The swallow sings sweet from her nest in the wall." — DimancL 
"And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal.*' — Bgron, 
Generally speaking, this figure should not be used when it can be avoided. 

4. Inveroion^ or Hyper'baton ; inverted syntax, or 
the transposition of words, as in verse. 



671* An Ar'chaism is a word or expression imitative 
of ancient style or usage. 

•* On which thilk toight that has y - gazing been. 
Kens the forthcoming rod — unpleasing sight, I ween," — Shenstone^ 

672. liffimicry is the imitation of another person's 
improper use of language. 
Ex. — Mrs, GUpin, So you must ride on horseback after toe. 

Say, in parsing, that the nominative we is used, by mimicry, for the objective tit. 

Justice Shallow, Let us examination these men. 
To this figure should be referred all imitations of frro^rves and duUecti. 
The last two figures belong to both figures of orthography and figures of vyntas. 
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FIGUEES OF RHETORIC. 

873t The following are the most important rhetorical 
figures : — 

1. Sim'ile, 7. Antith'esis, 13. Eu'phemism, 

2. Metfaphor^ 8. I'rony^ 14. Interrogation, 

3. Allegory, 9. Paralip'sis, 15. Exclamation, 

4. Meton'ymy, 10. Hyper'bolc, 16. Apos'trophe, 
6. Synec'doche, 11. Climax, 17. Vision, 

6. PeMionification, 12. Allusion, 18. Onomatopoeia. 

674 f A Sixu'ile is an express comparison. 

Ex. — ** The music of Carry 1 was, like (lie memory of joyB that are 
pQst, sweet and mournful to the soul." — Ossiaju 

A simile is a comparison nsually expressed bjr means of like or as. 

The teacher shnnM read to the cIms, while he hears the ksaon, what is wtiHd aboat each 
of these figurei in Kerl^ Comprehensive Grammar. 

675* A ]M[etaplior is an implied comparison^ 

Ex. — Life is an isthmua between two ct^nities. 

A met^bor is a word suitable to one object, applied to another object, on 
account of some resemblance. 

Sometimes a metaphor cbmprises two or more words ; as, ** Sin is a bitter nweet, and 
ike ^ne e9/ora of the serpent by no- means make amends for the poison of his 
* sting,'" — SocTB. But when the comparison extends beyond a sentence, the figure 1m>- 
eomes an altegory. 

676t An Allegory is a fictitious story about one thing, 
generally designed to teach some moral or practical wis- 
dom about another. It is continued metaphor. 

See Bunyan*s Pilgrim's Progress. 

The teacher should refer to an allegqjy to the readinf-boOk. 

To allegory he\oiig parables SLnd fables. 

677t A IMtetonymy is the name of one object applied to 

a different one, from some other relation than resemblance. 

Ex. — " They have Moses and the prophets** ; u e., their writings, 

" We drank but one 60^^/6 '*; t. e., the contents of but one bottle* 

The most common instances of this figure are those in which the cause is 
put for the efiect, the effect for the cause, the container for the thing con- 
tained, or Uie sign for the thing signified. 

14* V 
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The transfer cf an attribnte to a related object may also be called metonymtf; 
ms, **my advettUmmi song; " ** his wtary way; " ** jovial wine/* 



CI8» A Synecdoche is the name of a part applied to 
the whole, or that of tlie whole applied to a part. 
As when we say tea, for supper; or gtUd^ for money. 

S^eed^rhf is siini»ly Uie applicatiua of a word to more or less, of the same thing, than 
the vurJ suictly denotes. 

C79* Fersoxiification represents as persons, or as ra- 
tional or hving beings, objects that afe not such in reality, 

Ex. — " There Honor comes a pilgrim grayt** — Collins. ^ 

"When the grammatical properties of a word are changed by personification 
or metonymy, the fii;ure is sometimes called Sifllep^s; aa^ *' The ship, with 
her snowy sails.** ** i*hilip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached 
Christ nn:o thetu,** 

SSOt Antithesis is the contrasting of different objects, 

actions, qualities, or circumstances. • 

£x. — Virtue ennobles, and vice debases. 

^ They heard the clarion's iron clang, 
The breeze which through the roses sang.** — Croly, 

GSlt Irony is the sneering use of words with«a con« 
trary meaning. 

To call a fool a Solomon, or to praise what we mean to disparage, 

is irontf. 

The expression l>ecome8 more sarcastic when the speaker seems to adopt the real 
thoa)(hts or feelings of the person attacked. 

C82t Faralipsis is the pretended omission or conceal- 
ment of what is thus really suggested and enforced. 

Ex. — ** I will not call him villain, for it would be unparliament- 
ary." — Grattan. " Let me not think — Frailty thy name is woman." 
— Shakespeare. 

« 

C83i Hyperbole is exaggeration. It usually represents 
things as greater or less, better or worse, than they really 
are. 

£x. — *' Here Orpheus sings ; trees, moving to the sound, 

Start from their roots, and foim a shade around." — Pope, 
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681t Clixnas means ladder. It is a gradual climbing, 
or rise of thought, from things inferior to greater or bet- 
ter. When reversed, it is calJed anticlimax. 
- Ex. — "A Scotch mist becomes a shower ; and a shower, a flood ; 
and a flood, a storm ; and a storm, a tempest ; and a tempest, thun- 
der and lightnin^r; and thunder and hghtning, heaven-quake and 
earthquake," — Wilson, 

Anticlimax: "Great men, — such as Washinjr^on, Adam?, Jefierson, Aaron 
Burr, Stephen Arnoid, and the worthy friend of my opponent." 

C83t Allusion is the use of an expression that recalls 

incidentally some interesting fact, custom^ writing, or 

saying. 

£x. — " Hands that the rod of empire might hare swayed, 
Close at my elbow stir their lemonade." — Holmes, 

Parody b a continued allusion or resemblance in style. 

** *T is the last rose of summer left blooming alone ; 
All her lovely companions are faded and gone.*' 

Parodv : '^*Tis the Ixst golden dollar lefl shining alone ; 

All its brilliant companions are squandered and gone.** 

A Pan is a play on the sound or meanings of a word. 

Y.X — " The sutlers," says a newspaper, ** are about to be organized into 
n mihtary company. We rejoice to near it; for we think if thev were thor* 
oughly organized in one body, no enemy could withstand their charges / '* 

686t Eaphemism is a softened mode of speech for 

what would be disagreeable or offensive if told in the 

plainest language. 

Cushi did not say to David, " Absalom is killed " ; but, ** May all 
tJte enemies of the king be as that young man is.*' 

687* Interrogation is a mode of strengthening a state- 
ment by an appeal in the form of question. 

£x. — Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction ? 

688f Exclamation is usually an abrupt or broken 
mode of speech, designed to express more strongly the 

emotions of the speaker. 

Ex. — Uow glorious, how miyestic, yonder setting sun \ 
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C89t Apostrophe is a sudden toming-away, in the 
fullness of emotion, to address some person or thing. 

Ex. — ** Death is swallowed op in Tictoiy. | O Death ! where is 
thy sting ? O Grave ! where ia thy victory V ** — Bible. 

690* Vision represents something that is past, future, 
absent, or simply imagined, as if it were really present. 

£s. — ** Soldiers! from yonder pyramids, forty centm'ies look 
down upon you!" — Bonaparte, 

C91t Onomatopoeia is such an imitation in the sound 
of the words as may correspond with the sense, or sug- 
gest it. 

<* The sound should seem an echo to the sense."--' Pope, 

Ex. — "Away they went, pell-mcU, hurry-skuny, wild buffalo, 
wild horse, wild huntsman, with clang and clatter, and whoop and 
halloo, that made the forests ring." — Irving, 

To this figure may also be referred such new-coined expressions 
as bamboozle^ skedaddle, and circumbendibus. 



Sometimes two or more figures are involved in the same expression ; as, 
" Here the sword and sceptre rusi ; — 
Earth to earth, and dust to dust ^ ; metonymy and metaphor. 
In the use of rhetorical figures, there are foar very common species of 
error that should be carefully avoided. 

1. Figures should be well-foandcd or becoming, and more suitable 
than plain Iangua(;c. " The liberties of rising states were shackled by 
paper chains." — Bancroft, 

The phrase paper chains suggests nothing formidable. 

2. Figures should not be too numerous, nor carried too fiir. 

3. Figures should not be improperly mixed, or incongmons fig^nres 
should not be mode parts of the same picture. 

*' I bridle in my struggling muse in vain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." — Addison, 
That is, his muse is a monster; partly horse and partly ship. 

4. Literal and figurative language should not be mixed. [JeJJerson. 
'* The colonies were not yet ripe \ to bid adieu to British connection." — 

Many of the meanings of words are but faded figures. 
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VERSIFICATION. 

692. Versification is the art of making verse. 

693. Verso is the musical arrangement of words, ac- 
cording to some regular accent. 

Also sanses and rhymes are generally used as elements of rerse. 

Verse is to prose as dancing is to walking; and the accent in 
Terse corresponds to the beat in music. 

Tlie word verse Is sometimes applied to a single line of poetry, sometimes to 
a stanza, and sometimes to lines of poetry coUectiyely considered. 

The accent which nins through ycFse, affords pleasure to the mind by 
the regular pulsations; this pleasure is increased by flnjal and cnsural 
pauses, which divide the verse into lines and shorter divisions by agreeable 
suspensions ; these parts or lines are frequently made further agreeable by 
terminations similar in sound, which ore called rhymes ; and the pleasure 
of rhyming lines is enhanced by combining them into harmonious groups 
called stanzas. The language itself is colored, vivid, and striking, by being 
the language of passion or imagination as well as of good common sense. 
Such is, in a nutshell, the verse-making art 

To show the various elements of beauty to the best advantage, verse is 
usually arranged in lines, as in the following specimen : — 
" Know ye the Mnd | where the cypress and myrtle | 

Are emblems of ddeds | that are done in their clime; || 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime 1 
Know ye the land of the cedar and vine. 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine f 

69l« Versification is comprised under the following 
heads : — 

1. Poetic Accent and Feet. 

2. Poetic Pauses and Lines. 
• 3. Rhymes and Stanzas. 

4. Poetic Licenses. 

1. POETIC ACCENT AND FEET. 

695t Poetic Accent is the accent which divides lines 
of poetry into small parts, called poetic feet. 
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Poetic accent passes through lines in four diflercnt wajs, or rests 
on syllables as shown by the foUowmg numbers : ^ 

Iambic 2 4 6 8 10 12 

Trochaic 13 5 7 9 11 

Anapestic 3 6 9 12 13 18 

Dactylic 1 4 7 10 13 16 

Iambic t ** The cilrfew tdlU the knell of parting day." 

Trochaic s " Round us roars the tempest louder." 

Anapestic s "At the close of the day, whca the hitmlet is still." 

Dactylic s " Bachelor's hall, — what a queer-looking place it is ! " 

696t A Poetic Foot is a part of a line that consists 
generally of two or three syllables, one of which is ac- 
cented. 

697f There are four principal feet : — 

1. The Iambus; a foot of two syllables^ accented on 
the second ; as, enrdlL 

2. The Trooheo ; a foot of two syllables, accented on 
the first ; as, g6lden. 

3. The Anapest; a foot of three syllables, accented 
on the last ; as, entertdin, 

4. The Dactyl; a foot of three syllables, acconted on 
the first ; as, durable. 

698* There are three secondary feet : — 

1. The Spondee, a foot of two long or accented syl* 
lablcs. 

2. The VynJdOf a foot of two short or unaccented 
syllables. ^ 

8. The Csesu'ra, a long or accented syllable qscd as 

one foot. 

Ex. — " Near the lake where drooped the willow 
Long time ago.*' Spondee. 

" 0/the I Idw ftinset c1oiid<(, dnd (hi | blue sk^.'* Pyrrhic and Spondee. 

Somctimfs the accent, in Iambic verse, to aroid resting on a short syllable, paaset to 
the first syllable (If long) of the next foot, making this foot a spondee, and the preceding 
one a pyrrhic. Spondees and pyrrhics are not altrays produced in thi^ way ) bat they 
are generally best when made on this compensation principiu. 
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<<Tboa wdst that dll to m^, love^ (Cassara.) 

For which my soul did pfne.** — Foe. 

" C7dW/ gold! gold! gold! 4 feet ) ^^^ ^^ 

Heavy t6 get and light to holdr — Hood. 4 feet > ^ 

699f The secondary feet are sometimes allowed to 
break the regular measure, in order to avoid a tedious 
sameness in the rhythm, or to secure onomatopoeia. 

700t The iambus and the anapest are kindred feet ; and 
hence they are sometimes used promiscuously. 

Ex. — " i come ! I cdme ! ye have cdlled mc long ; 

I come &*cr the moiintHins with h>i;ht and s6n*r,^* — Hemarut. 

A pleasant rhythm is sometimes produced by throwiag an anapest, or ercn ttro, into 
each iambic line. 

7Qlt The trochee and the dactyl are kindred feet, and 
hence they are sometimes used promiscuously. 
£x. — Bounding uway over hill and v^Iey. 

702» Any word or syllable can be brought under the 
poetic accent, when there is no prevention from quantity 
or word-accent. 

Quantity. ^ Tho qaantity of a syllahle is its relatirc quantity of sound, 
or it is the relative time occupied in uttering the syllable. In regard to 
quantity, some syllables are tong^ some are d^ort, and some are variable. 
Ancient verso was made chiefly according to qaanilty ; bat modern verso 
is made ciiiefly according to accent, 

703f It is sometimes inelegant or improper to make the 
poetic accent rest on a short syllable, especially when 
this syllable stands next to a long or accented one.' 

And it Is also inelegant to make the poetic accent conflict with the emphasis of cftUnaiy 
diacoorae. 

We can not read, " As A friend thAnk him, And with joy see hfm/* 
But we may read, " Se^ him with joy, and thank him as a friend.** 

704t A word of two or more syllables can bo admitted 
into the verse only yhen the poetic accent takes the 
place of the primary or secondary accent of the word. 
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2. POETIC LINES AND PAUSES.* 
705* Feet are formed into lines of various length ; and 
the lines are then called iambic^ trochaic^ ariapestic^ or dac^ 
iylic^ according to the kind of foot which prevails m them. 

Lines aro also named accoidiog to the namber of feet composing them. 

MoBom'eteri a line of one foot Pentam'eter) a line of five feet 

t Dim'eleri a line of two leet Hexam'eter) a line of six feet 

Trifli'eter^i a line of three feet Heptmn'eter, a line of seven feet 

Tetnun'elert a line of four feet Oclom'eter, a line of eight feet 

Iambic Lines. 

i» lu^tai ) t^tndissi c,«Dapsit i ^ dactjl \ c, eMwa { +, syUsMv over. 

It Befitfm 

2i. The pibroch ling. 

at. Bejrond the ocean bltie. 

4t^ The freighted cloiids at inchor He. 

5i. The cdrfew tolls the kn€ll of pining dij. 

6i. When thoii art nigh, it scorns a n6w creition rotfnd. 

7i. The m<nancholy dajs are come, the siddest of the y^ar. 

An Iambic Hoe ofaefva fcet is nomrtlmn brokm, at the end of the foufth fbot Into tvo 
liaea. 

706t Sometimes a line has a regular number of feet, 
and a part of another foot at the end. Such lines are 
called hyper'fMter^. 

Iambic Hyp enn el fl i fc 

li+. The Idssi*. 

^i-^-. To hills of spMndbr. 

8/+. From Greenland's icy inoinfauis. 

4i+. Her heirt is like a faded flower. 

6r-»-. The de^r, half-se(!n, are td the cdrert w^ndiwjj. 

6<+« I think I will not go with yoif to h<$ar the td«i8t» and spe^dMa 

Troohaio Lines. 

U. Timing, 

2f. Dirkly wiving. 

3<. . £arly birds are sfnging. 

4L Kdver wddding, ivcr woding. 



* Strict adherence to tnith probably requires that we ahoald oonsldfr the poetie 
— the final and the caesural — as producing poetic Uoes and esesanil dltrisloas \ but to 
make the subject easier to the learneri we shall treat of linta flrst| and then ngari them 
simply as having these pauses. 
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Si, Be4 tlie distant forest dark and waving. 
6t. tip the dewy modntain, Health is bodnding lightly. ' 
7f. Then in the^ let those rejoice who se^k thee s^lf-dcnying. 
St, Beams of noon, like burning lances, throdgh the tre^-topa fl&sh and 
glisten. 

Trochaic Hjrpermeters* 

U+. 6verwdS(h, 

2/-h* Days of sorrow cdme, 

3t-h. Restless mortals toil for naught, 

4t-h, Then, methdaght, I heard a hollow 9o4nd. 

5t-h, l<*auns and dryads nightly watch the st^bry sk^, 

(U-h, Softly blow the evening breezes, softly fall the d^ws of night. 

The long or accented syllable whicli sometimes ends a trochaic or 
dactylic line, 13 so nearly equiralent to a foot, that it should rather 
be considered a caesura than a mere hypermeter syllable. 

Anapestio Lines. 

la. Faraway. 

So. Far away in the Sodth. 

So. I am moaarch of all I snrvdy. 

4a. Far away in the Soilth is a beadtifol isle* 

Anapestic Hypermetera* 

la+. Strains entr^ncin^. 

2a+« He is gone on the mountom. 

3a+« On the knolls the red clover is gromng. 

4a+. Through the courts at deep midnight the torches axe gl^amtn^. 

Dactylic Lines. 

2d. Ldnd of the Pilgrim's pride. 
ftdt. Come to the modntain of Zion. 
3db. Shroudless and tdmbless they sunk to their r^t 
3dt, Padse not to drdam of the fdtore before us. 

7dc Kimrod the hunter was mighty in hdnting, and filmed as the nllcr of 
cities of yore. 

Composite Terse. — Sometimes different kinds of feet, or different 
kinds of lines, are combined in the same poem. ?uch verse is called com* 
posite ; and it is most frequently found in odes and songs. 

See Keil*ft ComprebonsiTe Giammai, pp. 829, 830, 331. 
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POETIC PAUSES. 

707f To improve the rhythm or verse, there are two 
pauses ; the final and the ccesu'raL 

708. The Final Pause is a slight paase made at the 
end of each line, even when the grammatical sense does 
not require it. 

Ex. — Ye who have anxioaslj and fondly watched \ 
Beside a fading friend, unconscious that 1 1 
The cheek's bright crimson, lovely to the view, 
Like nightshade, with unwholesome beauty bloomed. 

709. The Csesural Pause is a slight pause made 
within the line, most frequently about the middle of it ; 
and it belongs chiefly to long lines. 

Sometimes a line has two or more caesural pauses, one of which is 
commonly greater than the rest. The secondary pause may be 
called a demi-ccesurcU pause, 

Ex. — "Warms | in the sun, | | refreshes | in the breeze, 

Glows I in the stars, | | and blossoms | in the trees." — Pope, 

** No sooner had the Almighty ceased, | than all 

The multitude of angels, | with a shout 

Loud I as from numbers without number, | sweet 

As from blest voices | uttering joy," etc. — Milton. 

This versiflcation Is admirable. The csBSural pause after loudj and that before gioeet, 
and the final paoae after sweety make us halt la reading, to ei\}oy the exquisite loxiuyof 
the sense. Long lines can sometimes be divided at the cssoral pause hito two lines each. 

3. RHYMES AND STANZAS. 

710f Rhjrxne is a similarity of sound between the end- 
ings of poetic lines. 

Also verse that consists of rh3rmlng lines, Is frequently called rhyme. 

Sometimes the first half of a line rhymes to the second, and some- 
times rhymes occur in immediate succession. 

711. Rhymes must begin with different letters, and 
end with the same sound, or with nearly the same sound* 
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Rhymes that are not exact, yet authorized, are called aUowahle 
rittpnes, 

712. Rhymes may run back into lines one, two, or 
three syllables ; and hence they are classified into single 
rhymes, double rhymes, and triple rhymes. 

The rhyming part of each line most always be accented, or begin with an accented syl- 
lableL 

713. Blank Verse is verse without rhyme. 

Most of our blank verso consists of iambic pentameters. 

711t Hdioic Verse is verse that consists of iambic 
pentameters, 

Ttils Terse fs caHed so because ft Is chiefly used In epic poetry, or in poetry that relates 
the exploits of h?robS« It aiiowa greater license of versitlcatiun than any other tciml of 
Terse, in the way of admitting other kinds of feet, as well as hypermeters. — See Milton 
and Shakespeare. 

An iambic hexameter is usually called an Alexandrine. 

715. A Couplet consists of two poetic lines that usually 
rhyme together. A triplet^ of three. 

716t A Stanza is a combination of three or more 
poetic lines that usually make a distinct chime of rhymes, 
and a regular division of the poem. 

A stanza generally consists of four, six, eight, or nine lines. 
The most common stanzas are the common-metrej the long'tnetrcj 
the sliort-metre^ the elegiac^ and the Spenserian, 

Common-Metre Stanza. 

4t. When ill thy mdrcies, my Go'd, 

Si. My rising sdal sarvdys, 

Au Transported with the view, I 'm lost 

St. Id wonder, luve, and praise. 

Short-nietni Stanza* 

tu The day is pitst and gone ; 

Si. Tlic <^vcning shades appdar ; 

4{. may we iCll remdmber wcHl 

Zu The nfght of ddath draW d6u; 
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IiOiigvMetie Stmwu 

4t. So bide yon winding river flows, 

4i. It scorns an outlet from the sk/, 

4i. Where, wAting till the we'st-wind bM^ 

4t. The fr^hted cloiids at anchor lie. 

El^iac Stanza* 

5i. Here r&ts hia h^ad, upon the 1^ of &rth, 
5t. A yoiith to Fortune dnd to Fame unknovni ; 

5l Fair Science frowned not dn his humble birth, 
6i. And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Scanning. 
717* Scanning is the dividing of verse into its feet. 

Each line is usnallj scanned by Itself; bnt it seems best to scan eontiim* 
ously from one line into another when we can thus avoid irregnlaritiea. 
£x. ^ 'T is the Usi rose of siimmcri 

Left blooming alone ; 4 feet 

All her lovely companiont 

Are faded and gone. 4 feet. 

Sometimes more than one mode of scanning can be applied to the samo 
poem I but that mode should always be preferred which ia most simple 

and musical. 

For the TRrioas spedmesi of stanxas, and the naod^ of scanning them, see Keri*t Ckia- 
pnhooMin Qnuamar. 

POETIC LICENSES. 

71 8i A Poetic License sis an allowed deviation from 
the correctness of ordinary prose, or from the regular laws 
of versification, in order that the poet may be enabled to 
reach the requirements of verse. 

Poetic licenses are allowed, — 

1* In Spelling* Poets frequently shorten words by the elision of some 
letter or syllable. — Sec p. 318. 

2* In Pronunciation* Poets sometimes chanj^ the accent of a word ; 
and sometimes they adopt some old pronunciation, in order to make a 
rhyme. — See pp. 58, 59. 

3. In tlie Clioioe of Words* Poets have ptidnallir irathered and 
manafactored for themselves a little extra Toeabnlacj of worda. These 
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consist of antiqaated words, foreij^ words, an'! common words shortened 
or lengthened. The following are specimens : £i»n, toemf, ween, trow, rife, 
yore, tone, guerdon^ welkin, whitom^ albeii, tyne, brand (sword), syloan, iteed, 
swain, mom, eve, fount, plaint, ope, meed, fane, yon, darksome, stiUy, tastif, 
evanish, bedimmed, bewept, 

4. In the JMeanings of Wbrds* Poets sometimes vary the meanings 
of words, or employ a less appropriate word. 

Ex. — " Chill Penury repressed their noble rage.^* — Gray. (For zeal ) 

A ^licem; In refrard to the tn^anlng or proottnciation of a word is klvays a blemish, 
rather tLaa a beaaty. 

5* In Idioms. Poets sometimes nse nncomraon native idioms, and 
frequently borrow idioms from foreign languages. 

Ex. — ** Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 

Himself to nng, and buiid the lofty rhyme." — See p. 228. 

C. In Syntax. Violent inversion. Violent ellipsis. Violations of tho 
minor rules or principles of grammar. In general, any inversion or ellipsis 
is allowable that will preserve the sense. 

Omission of Article. " The why is plain as ^ way to ^ parish chnreh.*' 
Omission of Pronoun. *'' It was a tall young oysterman ^ lived by the river- 
side." — nUmes. 
(Omisf>lon of It,) ** Suffice ^ , to-night, these orders to obey." 
Omission of V^erb. ** Sweet a the pleasure, rich ^ the treasure." {u) 
Omission of Principal Verb. '* Angels could ^ no more." {do) 
Object before its Verb. ** Him well I ibn«io." 
Subject after the Verb. ^ Echo the mountains round." 
Auxiliary after Principal Verb. ^ Nestled at its roots is beauty.*' 
Adjective afler its J^oun. ** VioUts blue and daisies to/tite." 
Predicate Ac^ective before its Verb. ** Purple grows the primrose pale." 
Pronoun before Antecedent. *^ Back to its mansion call thp fleeting breath," 
Relative Clause severed from Antecedent. ^* From tlUngs too low thai lie." 

(Inelegant.) 
Adverb between to and the rest of the Infinitive. ** To sUndg trace the forest's 

shady scenes." 
Preposition after its Object. " Birds sang the leafy deVs within." 
Adjuncts, participial phrases, infinitive phrases, and aiyective phrases, are 

frequently transposed. 
Self added to a Noun. ♦* Bewept till Pity's self be dead." 
Pleonastic Pronoun added to its Antecedent. ** My banks theg are furnished 

with bees." 
Simple Pronoun for Componnd. ** I laid we [tnyself] down on a green bank." 
Adjective u<^d for Adverb. ** So sweet she sung." {sweetly) 
Adjective for Noun. " O'er the vast abrupL" ^ 

Intransitive Verb made Transitive. *' To medUcUe the bine profound," 
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Past Tense for Perfect Participle. " The idols are broke.*^ — Byron. 
First or Tliird Person Imperative in stead of Let. " Turn we to survey,* etc 
Or — (n'f nor — nor^ for either — orj neither — nor, ^* Aor in sheet nor w 
shroud we wound him." 

7. In Figures* Poetic style abounds in fi<;ures, and is frequently set 
all aglow by the creative power of the imagination ; as, ** The native hue 
of resolution is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." — Shak. 

8. In Versification* Variations in the position of the poetic accent 
or in the number of unaccented syllables, are allowable where the chie/ 
poetic pauses occur, — the final and the cassural. » 

** Ye've trailed me throi'igh the forest; \ ye 've trailed me d'er the stream; 

And strdggling through the (Everglade | your bristling baydn&ts gl^am.** 

O^werve iluxt forest makes here a syllable in excess ; but the irregularity, occurring at 
the cosural pause, is little noticed. It is ja«t so in music : variations or extra flourishes 
can frequently be made where pauses occur. A distinguished poet, in speaking of li- 
censes in yersiflcatiou, says, *^To prevent metrical harmony from degenerating into mo- 
notony, occasional roughness must be interposed. The rivulet is made musiccU bjf 
obstructions in its channel.^* 

Iambic or anapestic lines sometimes end with one or two extra imao- 
cented svliables. — See Rogers's Ginevra. 

Iambic lines may occasionally begin with a trochee, a dactyl, or a 
spondee ; or admit a trochee, a spondee, or an anapest within, especially 
where the csesnral pauses occur. 

Ex. — " BursU thi \ wild cry \ of terror &nd dismay." — CampbelL 

" Libirdl, not lavish, fs kind Nature's hand." — Beatlie. 

** Weep^ weepf and r^nd your hair for those who n^ver shall retdm." 

*' Of g6odll6tl trees | loadSn with fairest fruit." — Milton. 

** And mdn^ d yoiUh and many d mdidV — Id, 

" With Heaven's drtU | UnJ fraught, come r&ttling on." — Id. 

It is generally better to contract an excess of short syllables by synseresis, or by hasty 
pronunciation, than to reject any of them by elision. 

Anapestic lines may occasionally begin with an iambus or a spondee ; 
or admit a spondee or an iambus within, especially where the cassural 
pause occurs. 

Ex. — ^ The p6p\2ir% are felled, | fSreweU to the shade, 

And the whispering sounds of the cool colonndde." ^ Cowper. 

UTTERANCE. 

Utterance comprises, — 1. Articulation; 2. Degree of Loudness; 
d. Degree of Rapidity; 4. Inflections; 5. Tones ;\ 6. £mphasis; 
7. Pauses. 

1. Good artictdation requires the words to be uttered with their 
proper sound, fully in all their syllables, and distinctly from one an- 
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Other. It IS opposed to mnmbling, moutbing, mineing, muttering, 
Blurring, drawling, clipping, lisping, hesitating, stammering, miscall- 
ing, and recalling. 

** Words should drop from the lips as henntiful coins newly issued from the 
mint, — deeply and accurHtely impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by 
the proper organs, distinct, sharp, iu due succession, and of due weight/' — 

AusUn. 

2. and 3. Tlie degree of loudness or rapidity must depend on the 

speaker, the hearer, the discourse, the place, or other circumstances. 

• Scarcely any thing else is so disagreeable as utterance too rapid, 

low, and jumbled to be intelligible, and rather suggesting that the 

speaker is ashamed to let others know what he is saying. 

4. Injlections refer to the passage of the voice from one key or 
pitch to another. There are three : the rising inflection, which im- 
plies elevation of the voice ; the falling inflection, which implies a 
sinking of the voice ; and the circumflex^ which combines the other 
two. *''' Was it you, or he f *' ** Madam, you have my father much 
offended." 

6. Tones are voice as modulated by feeling. They should be 
adapted to the general discourse, and also to its distinct sentiments. 
Tones aim to awaken, by sympathy, the intended emotions in the 
hearer. 

*'In exordiums^ the voice should be low, yet clear; In narraiions, distinct; 
in recuoningy slow; in persuanont, strong: it should thunder in angtr, soften 
in sorrow^ tremble inyear, and melt in fove." — Hiky, 

6. Emphasis is an elevation of the voice on some words, word, or 
part of a word, by which the meaning is brought out more precisely 
or forcibly. Emphasis, properly used, adds greatly to the vigor of 
discourse. 

Empha^ relates to words; and accent^ to syllables. 

7. PavLses are of three kinds: sentential or grammatical pauses, 
which show the grammatical sense ; rhetorical pauses, which are used 
for emphasis, or for effect on the hearer ; and harmonic or metrical 
pauses, which are used hi poetry. 

The pauses are relative ratlier than absolute. The semicolon requires a 
pause double that of the comma; the colon, double that of the semicolon; and 
the period, double that of the colon, and sometimes even longer. Most of the 
other points require pauses that depend chiefly on the sense. Grave or solemn 
dlscoorse roquirss longer pauseft than that which is lively and spirited. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

719« Ponctaation treats of the points or marks used 
in writing and printing. 

PuQctttatioa shotrj the Joints or interraptions ia the flo^r of eentencea, and helps to 
bring out Uiu meaning to better advantage. It is based aimo8t whoU/ on grammatical 
tense, and is seldom influenced by delivery. 

The principal marks of this kind are the following : — 

• The Period 3 which denotes the longest paaso or a full stop. 
I The Colon ; which dcnoteii the next shorter pause. 

; The Semicolon; which denotes the next shorter pause. 
f The Comma ; which denotes the shortest pause. 
f The InterrogatioorPoint ; which is placed after every direct qnestion. 
I The ExclamaUoa«Poiut| which denotes great surprise, joy, or other 
emotion. 
Hence it is generally placed aft^r iottfitjections or anosiiaUy eaniest addresses. 

— - The Dash ; which denotes emphasis or abruptness. 

( ) The Carves ; which enclose some explanation or remark that can be 

omitted. 
[ ] The Brackets ; which enclose some correction or explanation that ia 

generally inserted by "another person. 
*< " The Qnotation-JIIarksi which enclose words taken from another 

person. 
< * ^ Single Quotation-Marks enclose 'a quotation within a quotation.' " 

"When a piece is quoted in paragraphs, quotation-marks are plaeed at tbc beginning of 
each paragraph, and only at the end of the last paragraph. 

' The Apostrophe ; which denotes possession, or the omission of some 
letter or letters. Page 52. 

• The Hyphen % whiqh joins the parts of most compound words, and is 

placed at the end of a line when a part of a word b carried to 
the next line. 

' The Acute Accent; which marks stress of voice. 

^ The Grave Accent; which shows a sinking of the voice, or brings ont 
a syllable. 

^ or V The Circumflex Accent; which is a union of the other two ac- 
cents. It sometimes denotes an unusual or long sound given 
to a vowel, as in tete-k-tite, 

• The macron ; which marks a long sonnd, as in Uve. 

^ The Breve ; which marks a short sonnd, as in line, [Mendaus, 

•• The Dixr'esis ; which separates two vowels into two syllables, os in 
^ The Cedilla ; which is a French mark joined to the lower part of c, 
to give this letter the sound of s, as in facade. 
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• 

II The Til'de $ which is a Spanish mark, placed over fi, to annex to fit 

the sound of y ; as in canon, a ravine. 
^ The Caret % which is used in writing, to shov where words or letten 

fare to be inserted. 
The Brace ; which serves to connect parts. 

2 The Section ; which is sometimes ased to mark the small divisions of 
a l)ook. 

IT The Paragraph | which shows where a new sabject begins, or denotes 
a paragraph. 

*, t, t '^^ Star, Dagger, and Double Dagger ; which are nsed as 
marks of reference. Letters or figures are sometimes used for 
the same purpose. 

***, , or • • • • • Stars, Double Dash, or Periods | which denote 

omission or suppression. 

*^ or „ The Ditto ; a mark used in stead of repeating the word or ex- 
pression above it. 

(X^ The Hand ; which directs special attention to something. 

%* The Asterism, or Three Stars ; a mark sometimes placed before a 
note that has a general reference. 

• •• Leaders $ which are periods that lead the eye from one part to 

another over a blank space, as in indexes. 

^__ The Underscore | which is a line drawn under words' in writ- 
ing, that are to bo printed in Italics or capitals. 

Also rarioiu marks are used to shoir the sounds of letters as ia Webstw's or Woreester^ 
Dictionar/. ' 

PERIOD. 

720t The Period is put at the end of every word, 
phrase, or sentence, complete by itself, and not interroga- 
tive or exclamatory ; also after abbreviations. 

Ex. — John W* Ringg:old, Esq., addressed the assembly. 

The abbreviating period supersedes no point except itself. 

Excepttons. — Such abbreviations as Tom, Ben, and percent do not take Um 
abbrsviatb^ p-.-riod, for they liave themaetves become irorrls ; and such expressions as 
\3t^ 2i, 2i/if, 4/A, etc., do not talce the nbbreviatinf; period, for they are not so ngiuch ab- 
breviations as tfacy ar3 canlinal numerals made ordinal. 

Other Use*. —To separate decimals from irhole numbers ; as, 8 6.055 4-* After 
enumerating figures or letters j as, ** I have two good reasons : 1. I can not give mjr at* 
tcntloa t9 the business ; 2. 1 have no money to invest in it." 

COLON. 

721. The Colon is used, — 

1. As an intermediate point between the semicolon and 

the period. 

15 
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Es.-^ Powers depart, 

Possessions vanish, and opini(»is change ; 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat : 
But, by the storms of circumstance nnshakeiiy 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty e^ts. 

2. After words that promise a series or statement, ot 
something important. 

That is, after a statement that ends with atfoUow$^ the foBjomng^ l&tu, ^ese, 
or other words suggestive of the same meaning; also generally after a formal 
address that begins a discourse or letter. 

8. Before an important remark added to a sentence, 

especially when it sums up the sentence, or presents the 

meaning in another form. 

Ex. — The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth, e*er gave, 

Await alike the inevitable hour : 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
The coloa, in this sease, is frequently used in stead of a semicolon and oaqjoocttoB. 

SEMICOLON. 

722. The Semicolon is used, — 

1. To separate parts that have the comma, or parts 
that require a point greater than the comma and less 
than the colon. 

£x. — Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull. 

Obs* — Hence the semicolon Is frequently placed before atuf, but, for, though, 
yet, nor, nay, henct, therefore, or a similar connective, when this unites two 
clauses that are rather long, and make but one sentence ; and it is also fre- 
quently placed before an appositive phrase that is subdivided by the comma. 

2. To separate the parts of a loose series. 

Ex. -"Every thing has its time to flourbh; every thing grow* 
old ; every thing passes away. 
8nch a eerles may consist of elanses, subjects, prcdicatcsi or modifiers. 
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COMMA. 

BerUl 723t The Comma is used, — 

1. To separate the terms of a closely related^ 
series, or two such terms when the connective is omitted. 
£x« — Hedges* grovesy orehardsy and gardensy were in blcx>iii. 
It M'as a darky desolate region. 

Oar captain then went to the campy called upon the officer in 
command, and informed him who we wercy whence we had comCf 
and whither we intended to go. 

2. To separate terms that are contrasted or otherwise 
distinguished, and terms of which a part in one might 
be referred improperly to tlie other. 
£x. — He is poory but honest. 

Now a peal of gunpowder was heardy and anothery and another. 
The troops landed, and killed a hundred Indians. 

''The troops lauded and killed a hundred Indians,** has a different meaotni;. 

Obs. — When a term relates to each of two or more separated terms, it 
must generally be set off to show its common dependence on them all; as, 
*' The water was as bright and pure, and seemed as preciousy ag UqtUd dlio- 
nofub." ** The classics have been the models, I might almost say the masters^ 
ofcompodtion and thought in aU agu^ 

Farenthet- 8. To set off a word, phrase, or clause, that is 

^^ parenthetic, or that comes between other parts 

and breaks their connection. 

£x. — Ton will then, however^ be in no better condition. 

Moral culturcy especiaUg in youths is of the greatest importance. 
They set out early, andy before the daum ofday^ reached the place. 
Columbus, who uxu a Genoese^ discovered America. 

Hbdifying 4. To set off a modifying word, phrase, or 
j^JJJ^ clause, that is not closely connected, with what 

and it modifies, or that is removed from it by in* 

Clauses. 

version. 

This Is a very oomprehensive rule, and partially tnclodes the preoedlnir role. 
Ex. — **In a central re^Uy midway on the continenty though 
loi&ewhat nearvr the Pactfio than the Atiaatio ooeany at an elevation 
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of nearly seven thousand five hundred fectf lies the remarkable ral- 
ley of Mexico^ encircled by a colossal rampart of the hardest rocks^ 
and forming a circumference of about sixty-seven leagutJs, with a sky 
of the deepest blue, a serene atmosphere, and a magnificent land- 
scape." — PrescotL (Lies where ? What kind of valley ?) 

Oils* — Hence, also, an nppositive word or phrase that is parenthetic rather 
than restrictive, or that produces a separate impression on the mind, is gen- 
erally set off by the comma; as, **The greatest Roman orator, Cicero^ was 
distingurished for his patriotism.*' ** Such was Tecumseh, the celebrated In^ 
dian warrior.''* 

ladepend- 5. To set off words or phrases used indepen- 
eat Parts, ^^^^j^ ^^ absolutely. 

Ex. — This book* Mary^ is yours. 0, yes^ sir^ I do know. 
Shame being lost^ all virtue is lost. — See Note V. • 

Snhject 6. To separate the predicate from its subject, 

Predicate, when the subject is very long, has a clause, or 

consists of punctuated parts. 

Ex. — That one bad example spoils many good precepts, is tme. 
He who falb in love with himselfy will have few rivals. 
Neither time nor distance, neither weal nor woe, can separate us. 

Obs* 1. — A predicate consisting of two parts that ire rather long, or 
equivalent to two clauses, generally needs a comma between them; as, *' The 
prairies of Iowa are covered with a rich coat of grass, and not unfreqneatly 
spotted with hazel thickets." 

Obs* 2* — A clause or long infinitive phrase, that is used in the sense of a 
predicate-nominative, is generally set off by the comma; as, ** The unani- 
mous decision of this little party now was, that a desperate effort should be 
made to reach the ship again before the approach of night** 

Clauses. 7. To separate clauses that are neither very 

closely nor very loosely connected. 

Ex. — There mountains rise, and circling oceans flow. 

If Homer was the greater genius, Virgil was the better artist 
We next went to London, which is the largest city in the world. 

Wo Point. 8. Short simple sentences o^ clauses seldom 
require a point within them ; and phrases or clauses that 
fitand in close connection with that on which they depend, 
seldom require a point before them. 
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Ex. — '* And tbe deep-pealing organ rolled 

Contrition from its lips of gold." — Funeral ofLinccbu 

'* Tell me when it was that you saw him after he returned.*^ 

Other V»f* —The comma Is graeralljr placed betireen a word and Its repeUtioo $ 
as, *' 8we«t, sweet home ! '' It is placed after a surname when this is pat before the 
giveQ name ; as, **Tylvr, Qeorge W. It is used to separate cambers into periods \ us, 
^ Population of the United States," 31,443,790. And it is sometimes used to supply the 
place of an omitted rerb or cocyaactioa } as, ^ Indolence produces poverty } and poverty^ 
miseiy.** 

INTERROGATION- POINT. 

724t The Interrogation-Point is placed after every 

complete direct question, whether it forms a complete 

sentence or only a part of a sentence. 
£x. — Shall we never have any rest I 

What have you to say, Charles I for I am waiting. 

" Will you go ! *• said he, ** or will you stay I " 

Is my name Talbot I and am I your son ! and shall I fly ? 

Which are the interjections of joy I — of grief t — of wonder f 

TThen a sentence consists of Interrogatire parts, it is sometimes very difficult to decide 
whether only the comma or semicolon should be usetl within .the sentence*) and the inter« 
rogatlon-piiint at the end, or whether the inti*rrogatioQopoint should be used after eacli 
interrogative part The following direction may afford some assistance in doubtful cases. 

Obs. 1. — When each of the interrogative parts requires a distinct answer, 
or when the interrogative nature of the parts is not sufficiently obvious with« 
out the point, the interrogation-point is placed after each of the parts. (See 
above.) But when only one answer is needed, or when the question is not 
complete before the end is reached, the comma or semicolon is used within 
the sentence, and the interrogation-point at the end; as, " Will you go, or 
stay ? ^* '* Which is more, — six inches square or six square inches ? ^' 

Obfu 2* — A question that is merely mentioned, and not asked, is called 

indirect, and does not admit the interrogation-point after it; as, **He asked 

me, * Why do you totept * '* Direct ** He asked me why I wepC* Indirect. 

Ilence the following/flentence fimm Dr. Johnson is punctuated incorrectly : '* When 
Ding'enes was asked what wine he liiced best F he answered. That which is drunk at the 
expense of others,** CoBaxcTKO : " When Diogenes was asked what wine he liked best^ 
he answered,** etc. 

EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

725i The Ezclamation-Point is placed after a word» 
phrase, clause, or sentence, that indicates great surprise, 
grief, joy, or other emotion in the speaker. 

Ex. — O home! magical, all-powerful hoine! how strong must 
have been thy influence, when thy faintest memory coald make these 
bronzed heroes of a thousand battles weep like children ! 
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Obfl* 1. — The exclamation-point is frequently placed after inteijectiooi; ts, 
"Fie I such a man!" 

01m»2« — The exclamation-point is placed after unnsually emotional or 
earnest addresses; as, ** O Absalom, Absalom! my son, my son! ** 

Obs* 3* ^ Tho exclamation-point is sometimes repeated, for greater effect; 
as, *' Selling off below cost ! ! {^reat sacrifices ! ! ! " 

01m« 4* — The intenx>j;ation or exclamation-point is sometimes used sneer- 
ingly to express the disbelief of the speaker; as, **Tho measures which be 
introduced to Congress, and which ought to have been carried by overwhelm- 
ing majorities ( ?), proved him to have been in every sense a great states- 
man (!).^* 



A seoteaee that is intemogatlTe in fbrm bat exclanuttorj in snwe. Is followed by the 
exclaaMtioD-poiat i m, ^ What business coold tbe houesi man have in ny room I " ^ Skat. 

DASH. 
726. The Dash is used, — 

1. To show omission caused by Interruption* 

Ex. — *' Here lies the great — ** False marble I where ? 

2. To show emphasis or suppressed feeling, or to show 
an unexpected turn in thought or style. 

Ex. — The pulse fluttered — stopped — went on — throbbed — 
stopped again — moved — stopped. 

This world, 't is true, was made for Ciesar — but for Titus too. 

8. To set off a parenthesis, especially when emphatic, 
or when there are other points within it. 
Ex. — Fie was dressed — and, indeed, so were they nearly all — 

in coarse homespun. 

V the separated parts reqttire a point between them, this point is osaally placed before 
each dash. 

4. Before echoes, or where that is or namely is under- 
stood. 

Ex. — They were governed by the worst passions, — malice and 
revenge. 

Other Usee. — The dash Is generally used after side-heads, and also before aathnr- 
ftlen when in the saoMf line with the end of the inntgraph. It is soin*ftimes wldeil to the 
CDDimoD points to lengthen the pause or suppty the want of an intenne«liate p^iiiit, to 
8ho!V emphasis or in mark transition. In dUlojni'i that is not paragraphed, it is now 
commonly used when the speakers^ names are omitted- It Is generally nsed In composite 
hr*Hiling«. as in newspapers. It is often used where a line Is hrnlcen oif. and thn suhi «t la 
resumed in the next tin-*. It is sometimes used to shnw omission nf letters or Agures. And 
it is often used at the left of newspaper extracts, to shnw that they are such, or as a more 
mmlevt request to notice than the 07. (The teacher should explain what Is meant. — 
See Kerl's ComprdtensiTe Orammar.) 
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CURVES. 

737t The Cnrves are used to enclose some incidental 
remark or explanation that breaks the regular construc- 
tion of the sentence, and can be omitted without injuring 
the grammatical sense. What is enclosed, is properly 
called a parenthesis. 

Ex. — " Orthoepy^ a word derived from the Greek orthos (correct) 
and epo (I speak), signifies the right utterance of words." — SargenL 

^ Know then this truth (enough for man to know) : 
Virtue alone is happiness below." -^Pope. 

Obfu — If the parts separated by the parenthesis require a point between 
them, this point is frequently placed before each curve; sometimes it is placed 
only after the latter curve, especially when the parenthesis is more closely re- 
lated to the first part than to the second; and it is placed only before the first 
curve when the parenthesis requires a different point at its end, which {>pint 
is then placed before the latter curve. The parenthesis, within, is puuctuated 
as if it stood alone. 

Ex. — " I gave (and who would not have given?) my last dollar.** 

'^ The Frenchman, first In literary fame, 
( Mention him, if you please. Voltaire ? — The same. ) 
With spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied. 
Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died." — Cowptr» 

^ At the opening of a new year it is pleasant — (tUng'<i-ling-a4ingy rings the 
front-door bell; and Bridget breaks upon our privacy with, * Plase, Sir, it*s 
the butcher's boy with the bill.')— it is pXeBaAnt — itUng-aUng: * Plase, 
Sir, it's the baker's bilL') — it is pleasant, we say, to dwell upon the delight- 
ful memories of the past, — {tUng-a-Ung-a-Ung-a-Ung : * Plase, Sir, it's the 
milliner's girl left mistress's bill !') — and — and — What ? " Harper's Weekly. 

BRACKETS. 

728. The Brackets are properly used to enclose what 
one person puts into the writings of another. 

Explanations *' Yours [the British] is a nation of great resources/' etc. 
Correction t " Do you know if [whether] he is at homo? ** 
Omission t " Abl)Otsford, May 12th, [1820]." 

729. The writer himself may sometimes use tlie brack- 
ets to enclose a detached explanation or remark, or some 
digression or apparent interpolation. 
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Ex. — "DiSMissiow (-mish'-un), n. [Lat dismtsstc] " — N, Webtter 
** I never liked him, never, in my days ! " 
I" ^» yes • yo" did," said Ellen with a sob.] 
" There always was a something in his ways *' — 
I" So sweet — so kind/' said Ellen with a throb] — Hood, 

HYPHEN. 
739. The Syphen is used, — 

1. At the close of a syllable that ends a line, when the 
remaining syllable or syllables of the word must be car- 
ried to the next line. 

2. To join the parts of most compound words. 

Ex. — ** There is pretty, ten-year-old, rosy^cheekcd, golden-haired 
Mary." — Wilson. 

Componnd Words. 

731 • A phrase is generally made a compound word 

when it expresses a complex idea rather than two or 

more distinct ideas, when it is used as one adjective, 

when it has become the common name of an object, or 

when it differs in meaning from that of the separated 

words. 

Ex. — The tree-and-cloud'Shadowed river; s£ ten-dollar note ; hum." 

ming-bird, honeysuckle, apple-orchard; the live-oaks of Texas. 

** Time-tutored agn and lovf-exalted youth " is rery different rrom " Time tutored 
agti^ and love exalted youth ** To-nigkt has not the meaning of to and night. A pa- 
per-mill is not made of paper, ncr is a tin-peddler made of tin. Boston-Neck Meat' 
Market is a more de&nite expression than *' Boston Neck Meat Market.'* — &e« p. 60. 

Obs. 1. — Phrases in which the words are separately significant, are nsnallr 
act compounded ; as, ** brick wall,^* " goU cvpJ*^ Phrases mado proper names, 
-when sufficiently distinguished by having each principal word commenced 
with a capital letter, are usually not compounded; as, "'Union Squart^^ 
"^''Baffin^s Bayy Idiomatic phrases are usually not compounded; as, to and 
fro, by and by. Cardinal numerals are compounded from twenty to htmdred, 
as twenty-one ; but not above, as ^'"f.ve hundred aiid twenty dollars.** 

Can not and in stead of have as good right to separation as may not and in lieu of, 

Obs. 2« — A part common to two or more consecutive compounds, should 
either be lefl separate, or be made a part of each. 

Ex. — "Biding and dancing schools;" or, "Riding-schools and dancing- 
schools;" not, "Riding and dancing-schools," nor, "Riding- and danci*^ 
schools." " Six and seventeen " « 23 ; " sixteen and seventeen " ^ 83. 
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Hyphened* 

732. A compound word i^ generally hyphened when it 
is first formed, when it has been but little used, when its 
parts are rather long, when each part retains its own ac- 
cent, when some letter of one part might be improperly 
referred to the other part, or when the parts do not 
coalesce as smoothly as syllables of one word. 

Ex. — Zephyr-haunted, festal-soanding, knitting-needle, ant-hill, 
red-hot 

733. A compound word is generally not hyphened 
when it has been long or much used, and when its parts 
are short or coalesce as smoothly as syllables of one word 
under one chief accent. 

See § 156. Most compound words that are used as adverbs, prepositions, 
or conjunctions, are not hyphened; and prefixes are very seldom set off from 
the remainder of the word by a hyphen. A hyphen should be placed after a 
prefix, when two vowels come together that might be mistaken for a diph- 
thong; as, re-elect. 

UNDERSCORE. 

734. The Underscore is a line drawn under words in 
writing, that are to be printed in Italics or capitals. 

One line is drawn under a written word, to denote slanting or Itcdie 
letters ; tw o lines are drawn under, to denote shall capitals ; and 
three lines , to denote CAPITALS. 

735* Italic letters,' and sometimes small capitals, are 

used for emphasis or distinction. 

Ex. — ** Here / reign king, and, to enrage thee more, thy king and 
lord." — MiUon. 

1. Italics are generally used tp distinguish foreign 
words, and also commdn words when we speak of thew 
merely as being words. 

Ex. — " He was secretary pro tempore,*' 
** Secretary is a common noun.** 
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2. Italics are fireqoentlj used to distinguish the names 

i£ boats, ships, newspapers, and magazines. 

£x. — *^ The Neptune sailed yesterday." 

«* Thb article appeared in the Atlantic MontMt/," 
Jn Uw fiiMwi vcniaa oT tte BUile, Italics wham what wonb were supplied by the 



q;^ For exercises in panetuation, let the reading^books be used. The 
pupil may give rales for the pomts which he finds; and he may also be re* 
qoired feD capitalize and punctuate paragraphs transcribed without capitals 
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Poetry. — Poetry, in its highest perfection, is thought, feeling, im- 
agery, and mosic, expressed in language. It should possess the accuracy, 
the solid sense, and the other good qoalities of good prose ; and all devia- 
tions should be such as tend to make it poetry, or to elevate it above prose. 
Care should always be taken to select that mode of versification which ac- 
cords best with the spirit of the intended poem ; and when a certain stanza, 
or a certain mode of Tersification, has been adopted, there can seldom bo 
allowed, throughout the same poem, any departure from it Regularity in 
Tcrsification is one of the chief beauties of poetry ; and deviations are 
allowable oitfly when they would not be noticed, or when they serre to 
produce a better harmony than unvaried regularity could afford. 

Punctuation. — The punctuation of standard English literature, as 
well as of our newspapers and other journals, is one of the most chaotic 
subjects tliat ever perplexed investigation. *As an art, punctuation is one 
of the nicest ; and long experience is needed to secure a reliable amount 
of skill. That most people know so little of this art, is because they are 
too igpiorant of grammar, of the construction of sentences, and of the nice- 
ties of syntax' and thought; for without a thorough knowledge of these 
things, rules of grammar are unavailable, or can not strike root in the 
mind. So far as there can be a difference of opinion in regard to the 
meaning of what is written, there will always be room for diversity of 
punctuation ; but punctuation, as a science, can never rest on any firm 
basis except the principles of grammatical *' Analysis." 

There are two modes of punctuating, called close punctuation and free 
punctuation. The former is the older system, and it consists in the use of 
many points ; the latter is the later system, and it consists in the use of 
but few points. Cu>sb Pdnctuatiov : ** To carve for others, is, to starve 
yonrself.'* — O. Brown. " So that the term, language, now signifies, any 
series,'* et& ^^Id. In free punctuation, the foregoing commas would be 
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omitted; as, "To tarn for others is (6 stanre yoarself/' " So that the 
term language now signifies any series," etc. The two modes of panctnation 
differ chiefly in regard to the comma. Free punctuation is preferred by the 
best priHtera ; and it has become so far estal>iished that much of the punctu- 
ation now tanght in most of the school grammars is rather obsolete. 

In punctuation, the elements of sentences are claases, phrases, and 
words ; and the kinds of sense which must be regarded, are serial sense, 
modified sense, and broken sense. The points mostly osed arc the comma 
and the semicolon. 

Simplo Sentences. — Most printers now hold the opinion that no 
comma should be inserted between the subject and the predicate, and that 
Mr. Murray took the wrong end of the principle for his rule. A comma 
may be inserted between a series of nominatives and their predicate, to 
filiow the common dependence of the predicate on all the nominatives ; 
though many printers ofnit the comma when a conjunction stands before 
the last nominative. To show whether a dubious word or phrase belongs 
to the subject or the predicate, a comma must be iAserted ; and sometimes 
a comma is admissible after a long subject/ When the subject or the 
predicate consists of two parts that suggest the idea of two clauses, the 
parts are separated ; as, ** He, as well as /, was deceived." *' Overhead 
the branches arch, and make a pleasant bower" An object or a predicate- 
nominative, closely depending on its verb, is not set off. Any phrase that 
makes a separate impression on the mind, rather than combines with some 
ojthcr part to make a whole with it, must be set off by the comma ; as, 
'* And then the flowers, so modest, so lovely, of such exquisite hue, en- 
ameled in the grass, sparkling amidst it, 'a starry multitude,' underneath 
such awful mountains and icy precipices — how beautiful I " Any phrase 
that is equivalent to a clause which would require a point, is set off as if it 
were the clause. When an inflnitivo phrase, a participial phrase, or an 
adjective phrase, tliat makes a part of the predicate, stands before the sub- 
ject, it is set off by the comma ; as, ** To be rightly estimated, he must be 
judged by the times in which he lived." When such a phrase is placed be- 
tween the nominative and the verb, and is parenthetic rather than restric- 
tive, it is also set off. When it holds its proper syntactical position, it is 
not set off by the comma if it stands in blose connection with the word on 
which it depends. But if somewhat removed from it, it is set off. An 
emphatic adjunct, at the beginning of a sentence, is set off by the comma. 
A forcibly parenthetic adjnntrt muHt also be set off.- An adjunct that fol- 
lows another, but depends on a preceding word, must generally be set off 
by the comma. An adjunct that is very long, or that has the force of a 
clause, most generally be set off by the comma. Two words in close ap- 
position, especially whQH they consist of a pronoun and a noun, are not 
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separated by the comma. When or annexes an apposilive or explanatory 
noan, a comma is inserted ; as, " The skull, or cranium," Bat when or joins 
equivalent adjectives or adverbs, they are not separated ; as, " In a cardea 
or indlfftrent manner." A point is seldom Uijed between the word prict 
and the number; though the strict sense requires the comma. A term 
immediately preceded by two or more others that govern or qualify it, is 
generally not set off by the comma ; as, *' Lend, lend your wings" *' It 
was a bright, lovely dioy." But in other cases, and when there is something 
of suspense or contrast, the part is set off; as, "The liberties, the rights, 
of our citizens'* ** The former are called voluntary, and the latter involun- 
tary, muscles" Parts that are compared or slightly contrasted, and de- 
pend closely on something after them, are seldom separated ; as, " It is a 
small Imt thrifty tree.'* But an intermediate phrase that begins with if rot, 
is always se^ off. When two or more adjoining modifiers are parenthetic, 
the less coalesccnt one is sot off; as, "And her eyes, on aU my motions, with 
a mute observance hung.^* A word is frequently set off by the comma, or 
not set off, according as it has tl^ sense of a conjunction or that of an ad> 
Terb. "You did not see him, then?" "You did not sec him tlienf" 
" Uoaxver, I will not shrink, however great the responsibility may be." The 
pointing sometimes depends on how smoothly the words of the sentence 
flow together; as, ** Perhaps we shall never see him again.'* " We shall 
perhaps never see him again.** " We shall never, perJuips, sec him again." 
When two phrases of moderate length are united by both — atui, either — 
or, or neither — nor^ they seldom need the comma between them. A comma 
should he inserted before and, or, or nor, that is used only before the last 
term of a series ; as, " A, B, and Co." " John, James and William are 
studying," implies that I am telling John what the other two boys arc doing. 
Insert a comma before and. and the sense is clear. When a conjunction is 
repeated throuj^hout a scries of terms, it is generally better to insert the 
comma; as, " The health, and strength, and freshness, and sweet sleep of 
infancy, are yours."— /2. G. Parker, But when no greater point than the 
comma can be used at the end of the series, the comma within may be 
omitted ; as, " Dividing and gliding and sliding, and falling and brawling 
and sprawling," etc. — Southey. Indeed, the comma is sometime^ ex- 
cluded within, because no greater point can be admitted at the end. But 
sometimes the comma must be used within a part that is itself set off only 
by the comma ; as, " And therefore will I take the NcviPs part, and, 
when I spy advantage, claim the crown." — Shakespeare, But when the 
nominative is repeated, the semicolon should be used. Between the num- 
ber and the name of a street, the comnui is generally needed ; as, " No. 75, 
Spruce Street" The comma is, however, frequently omitted. (See Kcrl's 
Comprehensive Grammar, p 371.) Any element of a simple sentence can- 
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sometimes ran into so long and loose a series of pafticnlars that the semi- 
colon is allowable between theuL 

Complex Sentences. — When the dependent clause of a complex 
sentence is used as a subject-nominative or a predicate-nominative, it is set 
off hy the comma. When it is used as a noun in any other relation, a 
comma is seldom needed. (See pp. 246, 247.) When thai begins a clause 
which depends closely on it, preceding it, or on a governing or controlling 
Tcrb, or on so or such, the clause does not require the comma; as, ''It is 
reported that he it coming" " I know that he is honest" ** It was so heavy 
iliat I could not carry it" When sticA or so begins the previous clause, a 
comma must be inserted between the clauses. When an objective clause 
is a quotation, it must generally be set off by a comma; as, " Seneca says, 
' Life is a voyage.' *' When a relative clause is restrictive, it is not set off 
by the comma ; but when it is simply explanatory, it is set off. " The 
great principles of government which are easily understood, are known 
everywhere," implies that only some of the great principles of government 
are easily understood. " The great principles of government, which are 
tasily understood, are known everywhere," implies that all great principles 
of government are easily understood. A clause that begins with as, 66- 
cause, how, if, than, that, when, where, whether, white,' why, or a similar word, 
and depends closely on a preceding clause, seldom needs a point before it. 
But when such a clause stands be/ore the principal clause, it must be set 
off by the comma; as, " I will go when ho comes "; " When fie comes, I 
will go.^' Sometimes even a semicolon or a colon can be used between 
the principal and the subordinate element of a complex sentence. When 
the dependent clement of a complex sentence is extended into a series, 
sometimes the comma is used, and sometimes the semicolon. The latter 
point implies greater deliberation. 

Compound Sentences. — The clauses or members of compound 
sentences are sometimes separated by the comma, and sometimes by the 
semicolon. (Sec pp. 338, 340.) In stead of the semicolon, the period can 
also be used, when there is a design to give still greater importance to the 
particulars. When the verb of one of the clauses is omitted, a comma 
must generally be put in its place ; as, " Industry produces wealth j and 
wealth, corruption." 

When the name of a person, and a complimentary address, are both used at 
the beginnins; of a letter, a period is placed afler the name, and a comma or a 
colon nfter the address; the comma in the familiar style, and the colon in the 
solemn or formal stylo. When the letter begins in the line below, a dash may 
be added to the point above. 
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